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JOHN YOUNGER OF ST BOSWELLS. 




T is not our intentioni to give any 
lengtheaied sketch of the famoua Bor- 
derer, whoee keen, philoepphio insight 
into nature and mcmkind, combined 
with his poetio language and kindly ways, drew 
men of. all FEinks to his shoemaker^s shop in St 
Boswells, but we only desire to present his own 
account of the " False Alarm," the centenary of 
which is engaging the attention of all true Bor- 
derers at the present timie. For permission to 
make these quotations from the "Autobio- 
graphy of John Younger," we are 'indebted to 
Messrs J. & J. H. Rutherfurd, booksellers, 
Kelso, who can still supply copies of this de- 
lightful work,* which should find a place in 
every Borderer's library. It is a plain, unvar- 
nished tale that honest Jo^m has to tell, but is 
all the more valuable on that accounts 

The autumn of 1808 brought to tm a new exper- 
ience of life, as the militia band had, for some 
years previous to this, been a nursery for the regu- 
lar array, the constant supply of which was drain- 
ing off numbers of our youth as food for the French 



* The volume was originally published at 7/6, but 
those who apply early to Messrs Rutherfurd, Kelso, 
may secure one of the few remaining cc^es for 4/10 
post free. 



wars all over the world. This was, no doubt, 
against their wills, so much so that high bounties 
of fifty and sixty pounds were often given for a 
substitute in cases where the unlucky youth bal- 
loted felt an aversion to the slavery, or the ser- 
vice, as it was genteelly called, and who in any 
possible way could command the means of thus 
redeeming his liberty. I was just then turned 
eighteen years of age, and, of course, taken into the 
leet for the ballot. I saw no means of redeeming 
myself should I be drafted; and to go to be a 
soldier in earnest, to fight in these wars, to be 
cuffed about the world under a " cat-o'-nine-tails," 
or to go and be hanged, was to me a matter of 
almost equal choice. 

But the actual threatened invasion of Buonaparte 
caused still more extensive measures to be adopted 
for the defence of our " gentry's " precious island. 
Hence, a general volunteer force was raised all 
over Britain, which included the flower of the 
youth of the whole kingdom. Thus I joined amongst 
above a score of our parish lads, not so much out 
of any felt loyalty, or in the passive way of being 
neighbour-lil^e, as to save myself in the event ,of 
my being drafted as a regular militiaman. And it 
was lucky I did so, as, in a short time afterwards, 
I was actually drawn in the ballot (the summons 
still lies past me liere), but excused on account of 
being found an effective volunteer, serving in the 
ranks of the Roxburghshire s€K;ond battalion. No. 
•44, head-quartered at Kelso. Well, here we were! 
— all drums, gnns, bullets, bayonets, and bravery. 
Songs were even composed on the occasion. The 
priest, our chaplain, had one to the air of our 
adopted march, "The Garb of Old Gaul." We 
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were all individually eeired in the ranks with a 
oopjT of it to excite our desperate daringr. 
It cpoke fomething about 

'* On the monntains of Cheviot now present to 
oar eyes, 
• » '•' The deeds of our forefathers we fondly reoog- 
nwe-'i 

"Blast the recognition/' whispered I, for I had 
now seen Burns, and must despise such stuff in the 
shape of song. So I wrote a kind of tarantara my- 
self, which pleased my cronies, Ross, Anderson, and 
GMf much better than the other. Indeed, they pro- 
nounced mine superlative; but I luckily had a 
higher style of taste than of composition, so I 
saved myself the future blush of seeing it in print, 
hke,that of the warlike priest's, frpm the " Mail " 
office. And he has not been a flourishing bard after 
all, as his name and fame have alike perished from 
AetiOry. But how much and how many of the 
mbte substantial are since vanished from the face 
of the earth ! What a poor, faded figure we would 
now muster in the Square of Kelso Market Place! 
Instead of the five hundred then in the blossom of 
existence, could we now muster fifty as a remnant 
of gr^y-headed survivors? I doubt it. Where are 
all our heroes, from Sir John Buchanan Biddell, 
th^n of Riddel I, Bart., our Lieutenant-Colonel com- 
manding (a gallant, proud-looking aristocrat he 
then was surely), down to the • tinsmith's appren- 
tice (then a tiny-looking lad),- who luckily won 
the head prize for ball-shooting from the whole 
corps by the first two bullets he had ever fired in 
his born days P So much for the chance of hitting 
Buonaparte should he have then oome in person, 
^'liich I actually had some hopes of either the 
^oung tinsmith or myself doing, for I was then be- 
coming a pinner as a marksman with the soldier's 
musket, eventually gaining some nineteen raffles in 
the course of the ten years during which I con- 
tinued volunteer and local militiaman together. 
For hs the local. militia came to supply the force 
on; the volunteeis being broken up, I was obliged 
tgftin to join that oorps, like most of my poor 
neighbours, to save myself from what I abominated, 
the regular militia, as, in case the man who was 
next balloted in my stead had failed, fallen, or 
«itliited to the regular line, I should have been 
palled up in his place, or was always liable to be 
drafted again. Our drilling was then carried on by 
two or three neighbouring parishes meeting weekly 
or so on some central field, where we would march, 
^ttnter-maxch, attack, charge, retreat, retire, and 
deifend the day long, and then be summoned to 
head-quarters in Kelso for a fortnight or three 
^-eeks* general drill in the " fall." The first few 
months of our soldiership we were very hard drill- 
ed, and more particularly so on account of the 
winter quarter setting in with exceedingly raw 
Vd foggy weather, and continuing much the same 
an the winter, which was thought very favourable 
fi>r Buonaparte possibly stealing a march on our 
Qhaonel fleet, with his tremendous armament of 
flatpbottomed transport boats stationed at Bou- 
logne, Brest, etc. In consequence of this, beacons 
were erected on all the hills around to give signal 
should the French force get out of harbour, escape 
our fleet, or attempt to effect a landing; and we 
volunteers were harangued on onr dismissal from 
head-quarters to keep every man bis arms in order, 
and be in readiness for the first flash of the tele- 
graphs to rall^ at head-quarters on the instant. 



The three winter months had been nearly got 
through, having passed drearily in point of weather, 
and every day bringing alarming news of the fotce 
and views of the French under the king of tyrants 
— when, on the 31st of January following, about 
ten at night, I had dH>pi>ed work for the day, and 
run up to Willie Ovens, the cooper, to see after 
the health of his favourite canary bird, about which 
I was driving a bargain, when casting, according 
to custom, a jealous eye to the south, I saw a red 
motoot*-like light in the distance, which appeared to 
me rather of a dubious character, as, seen through 
the mist, it might be a beacon light, though as 
much like Mars in a base, being apparently quite 
above the verge of the horizon. I called Willie 
Ovens out to see, when we agreed that though it 
was in the line of the Dunion it was too high in 
air, and could not be a signal light, more parti- 
cularly so as the rest were still in darkness. But 
wliile we .stood thus conjecturing, up biased Peniel- 
heugh, when — hulloo!-^np I started to the Brae- 
heads, and there were Hume Castle with all the 
other signal hills on flame. Here was the signal 
summoning eveiy man to his musket, and all the 
village was soon astir, something between a hum 
and an uproar. There were sad and hurried part- 
ings, as Byron has somewhere since described, 
" such as draw the blood from out young hearts ; " 
for we then had all our sweethearts as well as had 
his heroes at Brussels on the eve of that finishing 
kick-up at Waterloo, which gave Wellington his 
pension and secured his country's slavery. We had 
besides fathers, mothers, sisters, and friends; but 
had not withal yet got our coarse regimental red 
coats, white breeks with black legs, like Highland 
Hheep; and so, of course, we marched as we were, 
in our own various-coloured raggery. We of the 
village were soon collected, ready,, and off ten miles 
to Kelso. The waning moon then arose, and, wad- 
ing through the dank east of night, gave us some 
small countenance on the occasion. . What that man 
of the moon must have seen first and last, if -his 
spectacles be good! Jamie Ross and I got some 
half a mile in advance of our party, when he gave 
me a treat of a lecture regarding the nature of our 
ancient national bravery in the times of the Bor- 
der wais, when the mounded encampments on our 
way were first thrown up. He seemed enthusiastic 
about these stirring deeds of other years from the 
days of Ossian's' ghost downwards; while I took 
another view of the matter, and reasoned down his 
inspirations by asking him what the servile crea- 
tures who had borne the burden and heat of these 
former days had verily foughten for but to rivet 
the chains of their own feinlal slaveries, and fin- 
ished by picturing him and myself lying shot, or 
half-sliot, in some ditch on the east coast some 
day or two hence, and that by some swallow-tailed 
French tailor, who, poor soul! was in all likeli- 
hood dragged or driven on in his side of the matter, 
or no matter, as much against his real will and 
better sense as I then was. All this, too, I pointed 
out to Jamie, was to happen in the bloom of our 
opening life, which our Maker must ceH:ainly have 
intended for a better purpose. "And in defence, 
after all," I asked, "of what?— of our gentry, 
their estates, and their coercive and game Taws both 
. by laiid and water? — ^for never a thing of our 
. own, Jamie, have we. to- defend; not a poor dog, 
* which, if we had, would be taxed above our means, 
nor a cat of our own, nor a peck of me^, nor in- 
deed aught in the island but the "duds" on our 
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backs, which the devil a Frenchman would take 
the trouble- of etrippilig us for. Frenchmen would 
be as polifce and honourable to even our fathers and 
sisters asave their' present masters our "gentle- 
men farmers '* and landlords, to whom they, are the 
every-day ; .slaves, in the name of " humble ser- 
vants." The names they give things do not alter 
the nature- of them, Jamie. 

Would our self-oonstituted governing land gentry 
do anything in the way of legislation, or other- 



ning out in a night like this to risk being shot in 
the defence of their lands,' castles, cattle, and 
grown carcases, for tre havfe at least as much 
brotherhood with thaftoan o' the moon, who lives 
in his moon castle unapproachable by us, as with 
these our door-neighbour lordliugs. And if it were, 
not for this fiendish scramljie about the division of 
the earth, and the fruits of other people's indus- 
try, amongst a few of thesfe all-grasping and over- 
bearing rolDbers of our general species (since they 
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-wise, to ease or ameliorate the condition of our 
working classes, or indeed cease from their plans 
of taxing us to the bare nakedness of everlasting 
"B'tarvation for their exclusive benefit, and then 
laughing at our well-b redness, as the brute planters 
< in the West Indies do at their black slaves, who, 
after all, have uncultivated souls triple the size of 
their own at least ? There might then be something 
in the colour of reason, or rationality, or sym- 
pathy in this mad-dog prank of you and me run- 



produce nothing themselves from their birth to 
their rot but war and waste to others), and their 
gross, shameless effrontery in their plunder of its 
natural inhabitants, we should live at a compara- 
tive quiet everywhere; and it would never once 
enter into the imagination of a French tailor to 
come here with a gun and bayonet to invade me, a 
Scotch sutor, and deprive me of my brose and 
bannocks, any more than it would enter into my 
brain to wade across the Channel to kick him f roiii 
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hifi croes-legged position on his flhop-board, or rob 
him of his apple-tart dinner, far leas to disguise the 
" human form divine "— <8uch beautiful divinity we 
make of it!>— in a blasted red-tax-bougrht ooat, in 
which disguise to blow out the brains of the man 
we have no dislike to V 

Jamie hummed some sort of assent to the truth 
of this harangue; but Jamie's bravery was like 
that of many folka— just a kind of oock-bird pas- 
sion of the animal spirited' that would answer in 
kind any crouse craw» from whatever distance it 
could be heard— a kind of warm animal instinct 
that reason had no ready art of cooling. So, 
though he oould give no cut-down answer to my 
reasoning, he still paddled on with an intention, 
like mad King Lear, to " kill, kill, kill " all the 
French he might meet; while I kept pace with 
him, more from having got into the training of so 
marching than for any stomach I felt for this 
martial glory. 

On our arrival at Kelso Bridge we found onr 
point of road so highly palisaded, as if in defence 
against the French, that we despaired of being able 
to scale it, and likely would have stuck on any 
night but that. This was caused by a late altera- 
tion of the road. So in default of scaling tackle 
up we climbed, by finger and toe, till on the main 
top, on a slippery position, a sharp-pointed stake 
took a very FreDch-guard-like hold of my corduroy 
breeches, and in my hurried descent tore me up 
in a most unpolite manner. " So the campaign is 
fairly commenced, Jamie," says I ; "I am down 
and half-stript already." Jamie was alert at the 
rescue, but all our skill oould not make any, even 
temporary, repair of this indecent breach, for lack 
of pins and strings. So in wo must march through 
the Kelso causeway to join the assembling force in 
the Cross Keys big ball-room— my shirt all the 
while doing, of its own free-will, the kindly ofl&ce 
of a Highlandman's kilt veiy sympathetically. No 
matter for the colour of kilts in such a night as 
this, and such a ball-room surely! It might beat 
that at Brussels, I suppose, for mud,, crowd, noise, 
and confusion. We must all be in ball-rooms, it 
se^ms, on the eve of any great dust. 

By one in the morning we were all in to answer 
roll-call from all the country around. Just two 
individuals of five hundred wore armissing. It be- 
ing r<>soIved to dismiss us to billets, with the in- 
junction to be ready to start at tuck of drum, your 
late brother, Adam, and I found ourselves very 
snugly feather-bedded in a middle flat of Mr 
Swan's, Horse Market, where in half an hour I was 
out in dreams after my own fancy. A four hours' 
nap had brought us to near the break of morning, 
when my still dreaming imagination seemed to 
suggest some sound like a rub-a-dub of a drum, and, 
I was thus sliding into a new campaign at once, 
when Adam, springing over bed, threw up the win- 
dow, and thus awoke me to hear a drum in reality. 
For an instant, between sleep and wake, I dis- 
covered myself in a very nightmare-like condition 
of feeling, much the same as if I had been already 
drawn up like a ninny before Buonaparte's Iau- 
cere. "Confound their wars," muttered I; while 
Adam, reconnoitering half out at the window, 
aroused me by a most unholy volley of country 
oaths, fired off at old Pirly Walker, the town crier, 
who was still roul-roul-rouling, to warn thei civil- 
ians of some new shop sale of cheap goods, to be 
given away on the following day for a great deal 
less than nothing. ".You old mad idiot," blattered 
\dam, "von are rousing the whole world about 



your ears: but just wait another minute till I 
come out, and if I don't give yoi^ a drumming '* 
(and he seemed in a hurry to put his threat in exe- 
cution.) "Come to bed, man," says I, "till fail 
daylight, and let old Mr Pirly go about his )awfu> 
vocation. Are ye not thankful that it's not the 
drum to rouse us to march to the east ooast, and 
face the squads of that restless ruffian ? Old Pirly, 
honest creature, has been to bed early, with his 
iustructious for his morning's work in his mind, nor 
has he known a single thing about us and our 
drum orders." So Pirly and Adam both settled 
down to silence, and we lay and conjectured about 
the issue of affaira till broad daylight, when out 
we got at last to a morning's i>arade, when, to 
all the returns of all the couriers, from all points 
of coast and compass, no satisfactory answer could 
then, nor has yet, to this day, been given why, 
how, where, or wherefore, these beacons were kind- 
led all over the south of Scotland. 

I felt very happy, however, that it was a false 
alarm, having never any appetite even to hear of 
wars, and far less to mingle in the blood and dirt 
of thpm. Kelso streets made a fine show, how- 
ever, on that first of February, 1804; for here were 
fathers, mothers, wives, sisters, sweethearts, 
togrether, flocking in from twenty circular miles 
around; and you might have seen in reality 
"seven women taking hold of one man''^ in the 
heart-swell of friendship, some in a cackle of joy 
for the feeling of present security, and all for 
heart-gladness that the parting, perhaps for ever, 
was yet thrown into the idea of an indefinite dist- 
ance of time. 

To give those who know little of John 
Younger a deaire to 'know more, we quote the 
closing part of the supplementajy chapter ci 
the " Autobiography *' from the pen. of his inti- 
mate and att^hed friend, Mr Williami Brockie, 
cf BiahopweannoDth. 

In 1S40 John, made his debut as a prose writer. 
His " Eiver Angling for Salmon and Trout," pub- 
lished by Messrs Blackwood, brought him some- 
where about .£30 in clear cash, and a wide and 
high reputation among lovers of " the gentle art." 
being, as far as it went, a most admirable treatise, 
both plain and praotical in its directions, and racy 
in its matter and style. John held fly-fishing to be 
the next best thing to "sweet-hearting;'/ and it is 
evident that he entered with almost equal heart 
and soul into both occupations at fitting time and 
place-one hour rivalling the best Scottish song 
writers in inditing exquisite little love lyrics, and 
another hour coping with old Izaak Walton in the 
description of the sports of his green years, when 
" a boy, so poor as not to be master of a hook or a 
halfpenny," he sallied out to the small bum, 
which, at that time yet unrestained. like himself, 
" chose its own vagrant way f nnn EUiestoun House 
to the Tweed, circling through the low rushy leas, 
forming dimple, pool, and ripple, and " gumped " 
out half a stone of speckled trouta, where the 
neighbours never suspected such a thing eixisted." 
Even then, he tells ns. "when a hungry laddie]" 
he often enough got into fits of extreme sensibility, 
returning the small trout to the stream, 

" As piteous of his youth, and the short space 
He had enjoyed tlie vital light of heaven." 

" I would suspend my angling pursuits," he adda. 
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" and admire the trouts tumblinflr up in the streams, 
rapiKreesiiig the desire to cast a hook amongBt the 
freebooters. And the same sympathies^" he goes 
on to say, " have at times unfitted me for some 
necessary employment of life— yes, even to the 
length of requiring an effort of my strongest philo- 
sophy to bring me to prune a rose or pluck a 
flower!" 

In a sketch of the author's life, prefixed to a 
new and much enlarged edition of the " River 
Angling," published in 1860, we are told that 
"with friends at a distance, men who had left St 
Boewells for the broader field of adventure and 
puieuit of what it could not supply, or friends of 
a chance intimacy, he maintained an extensive 
correspondence, making his epistles so much the 
record of his careful thinking that he took copies 
of them. In this way an immense quantity of 
manuscript a;ocumulated in the course of years, 
significant of the ceaseless mental activity which 
characterised him. At his death there were more 
than seven hundred copies of letters which he had 
addressed to friends. Many of these had been writ- 
ten to men of literary eminence or public distinc* 
tion, giving his views on opinions associated with 
their names. This collection he cherished as the 
treasure of his mental history. Sometimes, when 
leaving home, he used to warn his family that if 
the house took fire in his absence, next to saving 
themselves they should save his writings." Two 
volumes of this correspondence are in the posses- 
sion of the publishers of the autobiography. They 
contain a rich omnimgatherum of facts and fancies, 
opinions and speculations, on all sorts of subjects, 
and to all sorts of persons, which, according to the 
judgment of a perhaps too friendly critic, who has 
been favoured with a cursory perusal of their con- 
tents, would, if printed in whole or part, "cast 
Burns's correspondence far into the shade, and 
take an honourable place on the library shelf be- 
side those of Cowper and Kirke White." 

In his sixty-fourth year, John Younger succeeded 
in gaining the second prize for an essay on the 
temporal advantages of the Sabbath to the labour- 
ing classes. His paper was entitled "The Light 
of the Week." It showed him to be no maw- 
worm. In it he expressed his wish that the sacred 
day should be protected from the invasion of mam- 
mon worship; but he had evidently a similar dread 
of the intrusion of the civil power to enforce its 
strict observance. " Moral force," he says, " is the 
true agent to be employed in this work, as physical 
coercion always fails of effect in moral or reli- 
gious matters. The mind is never subdued by 
pinching the body into forced circumstances: we 
have proof enough of this from the Cross down- 
wards. Under despotism men may take the colour 
of the evil time, but the immortal mind will have 
its own range— will never be bound in earthly 
chains, nor in fettered circumstances ever sit easy." 
In a brief autobiographical sketch nrefixed to the 
essay, for which he received .£15, John says:— "I 
have my good wife still spared to comfort me, and 
to be comforted, after having been joined above 
thirty-seven years. Of eleven children wo have 
only the three first born alive, two daughters and 
a son, all married, and from whom have arisen to 
us twelve grandchildren, all loved little ones, in 
present health and good liking. I have had a feel- 
ing of deep interest in four generations; first, in 
my father's pecuniary straits in the time of my 
3routh; next, in my sister's concernments; again, 
in our children's; and now 'life's cares are com- 



forts'—my little grandees are as interesting, and 
claim as much attention,, as any of tho preceding. 
I see it would be the same riiould I be spared to 
the age of Methuselah." 

When John returned from London, whither he 
had gone to i^eceive his guerdon at the hands of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, gentle and simple on Tweed- 
side gave the rustic philosopher a complimentary 
banquet, and a purse full of money, which more 
than defrayed his expenses to the metropolis and 
back. Shortly afterwards, a vacancy having oc- 
curred in the village Post Office, the appointment 
was, on the recommendation of the Hon. J. £. 
Elliot, at that time member for the county, con- 
ferred upon John, in the belief that his advancing 
years would thus find an easier living than in 
toiling at his old trade. The result, however, 
proved different from what was expected. The 
rigid exactitude of rule, and the perplexing net- 
work of forms and business routine, were more 
than one accustomed to the simple machinery of 
making shoes could overtake; and after his life 
had been nearly vexed out of him, John threw up 
the appointment in disgust, in January, 1856. He 
had felt himself, he said, when postmaster, just 
like a caged squirrel on the top of a tree, ready 
to jump wherever he liked. 

At his old trade and at the angling— which latter, 
in conjunction with the sale of fishing requisites, 
and the perquisites given by gentlemen anglers 
from a distance, to whom his company and advice 
were ever welcome, was perhaps the more lucrative 
source of income of the two— John worked on cheer- 
fully till the centenary of Bums came round. In 
that celebration he took a prominent part, deliver- 
ing lectures, described to have been a real intel- 
lectual treat, in most of the towns and villages in 
the Border district, and afterwards in Glasgow, to 
which he was invited by a few admiring friends. 
His visit to the city of St Mungo, however, turned 
out unfavourably, in that he was exposed during^ 
his stay to extremely severe weather, which brought 
on an attack of rheumatism that prostrated and 
confined him to his lodgings for several weeks. Tho 
consequent doctors' and other bills absorbed the 
profits of his lecture, and he came back to St Bos- 
wells as poor as ever. 

During the long and severe winter of 1859-60, he 
was seldom seen abroad, and did not regain much 
strength. Generally cheerful and unrepining, he 
began to confess himself as growing old, and less 
able for active work at his ordinary trade; but 
stem necessity still impelled him to gird himself 
with his leather apron, and make or cobble shoes to 
the best of his remaining ability. On the eve of 
the 18th of Juno— Waterloo day— he was apparently 
in nearly his usual health and spirits, and thoso 
about him had no premonition of what was about 
to happen. He had been engaged in reading "Hie 
Journal of a Poor Vicar," a work traoriated f^m 
the German, which was a great favourite with 
him; but shortly after daybreak, on the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the great battle, in which Buona- 
parte succumbed, death struck him suddenly with a 
paralytic stroke. Twenty-three houw afterwards, 
at half-past four o'clock on the morning of the IStii, 
he fell asleep, after a brief stmggle. He had, we 
are told, ever cherished a wish that his end might 
come under circumstances in which he would leave 
the world without being a tax op trouble to any. 
The wiflh was gratified. For only a short week be- 
fore his mortal remains were laid in St Boswelk 
churchyard, close beside his Nannie, he had been 
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standing entranced on the romanti6 " br&e-heads," 
behind Lessudden, looking over to- Dryburgh, and 
Bemersyde, and Qladswood, and The Holmes, and 
up to the Eildon Hillfi, that recalled so many fond 
recollections of pleasant days spent on the silver 
Tweed, and quiet strolls among the mantling woods, 
and kind friends gone away to all the ends of the 
earth, but dearer than ever in the dim distance. 
For to the very last he had cherished 

" Love's youngest hopes, and downy dreams. 
In memory's light, like glowworm gleams." 

Mr William Henderson, of Durham, in his " Life 
of an Angler," tells us how, many a time, when 
seated with John in his workshop, he has seen him 
steal away as secretly as he co^ld to the adjoining 
room, where, in her chair by the ingle-nook» sat 
his poor, helpless life-partner, totally blind from 
cataracts on both eyes, listening always to the 
sound of the step she knew and loved so well. The 
old man, he says, would take her hand, whisper 
some tender words, and, bending do^vn, bestow the 
longed-for kiss. Then, wiping away the tear that 
would gather in his eye, John would return to his 
lai)6tone and his labour, leaving the loving heart to 
count the minutes till he would return again. The 
good woman went away to " the land of the leal " 
about four years before John, Providence thus ful- 
filling the wish he had pathetically expressed before 
in one of his sweet songs: — 

" 'Mid a' the thoughts that trouble me. 

The saddest thought of any 
Is wha may close the other's e'e — 

May it be me or Nannie? 
The ane that's left will sairly feel, 

Amid a ■wx>rld uncanny; 
I'd rather face auld age myael' 

Than lanely leave my Nannie." 

Writing to a friend about two years after his 
wife's death, he concluded thus: — "Besides your 
love-kissings, give your wife a friendly kiss for my 
sake. I was once, and long, myself a kindly hus- 
band, though now, alas! all is fled but the sad 
yet pleasant reflection." 

" I like an owl in desei*t am 
That nightly there doth moan!" 



The Meeting of the Waters. 

There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet, 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet, 
Oh ! the last rays of feeling and life must depart. 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my 
heart. 

rBESE well-known lines by Tom Moore, 
the Irish poet, were written with 
special reference to the beautiful Vale 
oi Avoca in County Wicklow, and 
though it is a far cry from the Emerald Isle 
to the banks of Tweed, they must recall to many 
a Borderer some ** meeting: of the waters " in 
his native district which, on account of early 
associations or for other reasons, is specially 
dear to him. The Borderland, with its many 
rivers and streanifi and its countless hill bums, 
abounds in such scenes, and it is possible in that 




'* feifichanted land to witJiess almost every variety 
of rivei* scenery, from the mountain bum that 
pours its forming waters over the precipices to 

^ the south of Loch Skene in the giant fall of 
the Grey Mare's Tail, to the "Sullen Till." 
which with scarcely perceptible motion glides 
through tlie Northiunbrian plain and under the 
arch of Twizel Bridge, to meet the broad and 
shining Tweed. In the mind of the writer the 
phrase "meeting of the waters" is invariably 
associated with that sw^eet spot in the veiy heart 
of the Borderland where, amid scenes of' softest 
beauty, the silver Teviot mingles its waters with 
those of the Tweed. The inamediate vicinity is 
rich in historic interest as in scenic beauty, and 
that not merely of a local but of a liational 
character. On a *<teep grassy mound, within a 
short distance of the junction of the two rivers, 
stand a few ruined walls, the only fragments 
that remain of the once mighty castle of Rox- 
burgh which, in the now distant days when the 
Borderland was the scene of almost incessant 
warfare, reared its proud towers and battle- 
ments high above tlie surrounding plain. The 
city of the same name, at one time one of the 
principal burglis of Scotland, has for centuries 
been obliterated. Not a trace of it now re- 
mains, and it is difficult to realise that on those 
green meadows, where sheep and cattle graze 
so peacefully, there stood a busy town, that the 
stream of life ebbed and flowed tlirouprh streets 
now entirely effaced, and that men wrought and 
bargained and bought and sold, where now c«nly 
the winds of heaven blow over the waving grass. 
Roxburgh, in its prime, was no mean town. 
It had its mint, its markets, its breweries, and 
its mills. All are ^ne. So with the Castle. 
Time's " effacing fingers " have all but swept 
out of existence the ruins that were left after 
its final destruction, and, in the words of 
Leyden : — 

Fallen are thy towers, and, where the palace stood, 
In gloomy grandeur waves yon hanging wood; 
Crush *d are thy halls save where the peasant sees 
One moss-clad ruin rise between the trees; 
The still-green trees, whose mournful branches 

wave, 
In solemn cadence o'er the hapless brave. 
Proud Castle! Fancy still beholds thee stand. 
The curb, the guardian, of this Border land. 
As when the signal-flame that blaxed afar. 
And bloody flag, prcclaimed impending war. 
While in the lion's place the leopard frown'd. 
And marshal I'd armies hemm'd thy bulwarks 

round. 

The view from the site cf the Castle is one of 
the finest in the whole Borderland. On one 
aide the rippling Teviot flows over its rocky bed, 
on the other the majestic Tweed wends its way 
past the lordly Palace of Floors, 'mid stately 
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woods and by tlie greenest of lawns, cm its 
journey to the Northern Sea. Near the Palace 
— the site being marked by a holly bush — is 
the spc't where James II. was accidently killed 
by the bursting of a cannon at the siege of the 
Castle in 1460. On the banks of Teviot, sur- 
rounded by woods, is the mansion house of 
Springwood Park, the beautiful residence of the 
noted Border litterateur, historian and poet. 
Sir George Douglas. Through the trees a 
glimpse is obtained of the town of Kelso, domi- 
nated by the great tower of its ruined Abbey. 
On the high ground beyond the woods of Floors 
is seen the picturesque ruin of Hume, the 
"lonely castle of tlie Merse," with legendary 
memories' of James IV. and Flodden, while oai 
the southern horizon " Cheviot's ridges swell to 
meet the aky." 



land. Here, a few days after the dea.th of his 
father, the youthful monarch, James III. was 
crowned, and only a dozen miles or so eastwards 
is the dark ridge of Flodden, where his successor, 
James IV., met a soldier's death on that fatal 
September afternoon, the woeful memory of 
which still haunts the Borderland. 

It is not as a centre of trade and manufacture 
that Kelso is known to fame. No pall of murky 
smoke vitiates its pure air, and no gaunt chimh 
ney stalks mar the beauty of the landscape. 
It does not send its products to distant parts of 
the earth, with the exception, maybe, of those 
implements requisite to the pursuit of the gentle 
art of angling, of which the towB has had, and 
still has, so map^y devotees. Little more than 
a score of years ago • the venerable figure of 
Thomas Tod Stodda^, the Scottish Izaak Wal- 
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Kelso, like its extinct neighbour, has seen 
many vicissitudes of fortune. It has time and 
again been ravaged by war and by pestilence, 
burned and destroyed, but it still survives. It 
is a town abounding in meniories of the past. 
Originally consistir^ of two villages Elaster and 
Wester Kelso, the former sheltering under the 
Abbey walls, the latter in the vicinitv of the 
present policies of Floors, it has passed through 
various stages, from a colony of primitive huts 
to the clean and airy market town of the present 
day. Kelso possesses buildings which many a 
tovvu of greater pretensions might envy, but its 
crowning glory, its great link with the past, 
is its Norman Abbey, which, though now ruined, 
roofless aiid desolate, has been the scene of many 
stirring events in the chequered history of our 



ton, romancist, angler, and poet, was familiar 
in the streets of Kelso and by the banks of 
Tweed and Teviot Though bom in the Scottish 
Metropolis, he came of on old Border family, 
and no man had a greater admiration than he 
for the soft scenery of the vale (if Tweed. For 
the long period erf forty-three years he made 
Kelso his home, he became familiar with every 
stream and valley in the Borderlahd and with 
many far beyond its bounds, and niw he sleeps 
his last sleep in a spot chosen by himself within 
sound of the murmur of the brighi river he 
loved so well. 1 

Although at present practically a stationary 
to^nj, Kelso was, not more than a centmry ago, 
a place of considerable importance, and a centre 
of life and fashion. It was one of the principal 
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pla/}es on the stag© coach route) between New- 
ca«tleK)n-T^e and Ediobur^h. It hod its 
sports — not perhaps of a nature which would 
be altogether axjceptable to modem taste* — 
and, what was then rare in a Scottish provincial 
town, it had for several years a permanent 
theatre, iu which, tradition says, such a star of 
the first magmtude as the great Sarah Siddons 
on one occasion appeared. Times are chajiged. 
The tide of trade and ccmmeroei has flowed to 
many a place unheard of when Kelso was pretty 
much as it ia to-day, but still the good town 
" stands bonnie on Tweed," and to the eyes of 
a native, as ia the writer, it appears one of the 
faireit «poU on eartk In the words of Long- 
fetfOw : — 

Often in tkooght I gre up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town. 
And mj youth comes back to me. 

Kelso is for ever linked with, the name of the 
great Minstrel of the Borden, wbo in bcjhood 
resided for a time within ita bounds, aad al- 
though he has not immortalised tl^e town in 
verse his friend and contem<poraay, John Leyden, 
has, in his " Scenes of Infancy,'* given in ei- 
quisite language a description: of tlie scene at 
the meeting of the waters which, although 
written one hundred years ago, may be accepted 
as an accurate word picture of the town and it« 
surroundings as they appear today. 

Teviot, farewell! for now thy silver tide 
Commix'd with Tweed's pell«icid stream shall 

glide. 
But all thy green and pastoral beauties fail 
To match the softness of thy parting vale. 
Bosom'd in woods, where mighty rivers run, 
Kelso's fair vale expands befora the sun: 
Its rising downs in vemal beauty swell. 
And, fringed with hazel, winds each flowery dell; 
Green spangled plains to dimpling lawns succeed. 
And Tempe rises on the banks of Tweed: 
Blue- o'er the river Kelso's shadow lies; 
And copse-clad isles amid the waters rise. 

W.M. 




Border Football. 

>NDER the title: "Football: The 
'Abominable' Gaiue/' Mr J. E. 
McLa/clilaii oontributes the following 
article to the NovemA^er number of 
"Vim": — Perhaps the most remarkable footr 
ball match that ever took place waa that played 
oil ith December, 1815 — the year of Waterloo 
— between the people of that olaasic vale in the 
South of Scotland, the Yarrow, and the "Sutors*' 
or inhabitants of the bui^^h of Selkirk. Hie bur- 



ighenB were led by their chief magistrate, while 
the Yarronv men were captained by the Eaxl of 
Home. The contemporary newspaper accounts 

. show tliat it was a great occasion, with much of 
the pageantry and colour of old-time tourna- 
ments and feudal gatherings; the various 
parties marched from their different glens to the 
place of rendezvous — the plain of Carterhaugh, 
near Selkirk — ^with pipes playing and. loud ac- 
clamations ; the proceedings began as early as 
eleven o'clock by the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensbeny leading on to the field a distin- 
guished company of lords, ladies, and gentlemec, 
of whom the last-mentioned, if not the least 
noteworthy was " Mr Walter Soott, Sheriff of 
Selkirkshire." Scott (not at that time known ae 
the author of the noivels that were to make his 
name for ever famxnis) and James Hogg, the 
Ettrick shepherd — also now among the immoa> 
tals — ^were indeed the leading spirits in this 
curioiu and picturesque athletic encounter. 
Scott was peraoi^ly responsible for organiBdng 
the bui^ers of Sdkirk, and Hogg acted as 
li^itenant or vice^captain to the Earl of Home. 
Both these literary giants cdebrated the occa- 
sion in soog, Soott's verses breathing that spirit 
of action which is so characteristic of much of 
his poetry. Witness these lines, the theme 
being " Lifting of the Banner " : — 



"From the brown crest of Newark its summons 
extending, 
Onr signal is waving in smoke and in flame. 
And each forester blythe, from his mountain 
descending, 
Bound light o'er the heather to join in the 
game; 

Then up with the banner! let forest winds fan 
her! 
She has blazed over Ettrick eight ages and 
more; 
In Bport we'll attend her, in battle defend her. 
With heart and with hand, like our fathers 
before." 



The newspaper quoted by Lockhart in his 
biography of Scott throws little light on the 
kind of game played on this historic occasion, 
but that it was a great game certainly does 
appear: 



" The ball was thrown up between the parties by 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and the first game was 
gained, after a severe conflict of an hour and a 
half duration, by the Selkirk men. The second 
game was still more severely contested, and after 
a close and stubborn struggle of more than three 
hounB and with various fortune, and much display 
of strength and agility on both sides, was at length 
carried by the Yarrow men. The ball should then 
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have been thrown up a third time, but considerable 
difficulty occurred in arrangingf the voluntary 
auxiliaries from other pariflhee, so as to make the 
match equal ; and as the day began to close, it was 
found impossible to bring the strife to an issue by 
playing a decisive game." 

Some four hundred years ago the people of 
Scotland seem to have been very much addicted 
to football, for in one of the eaarliest volumes of 
the Scot's Acts, there are two 8e]:»arate enacts 
mer.ta to the eFect : That na man shall play at 
the abominable gajne of the Fitba\ In siuch 
expressive lang\iage was football absolutely for- 
bidden to be played and that under specifitd 
penalties. At the same time every man was 
enjoined to practice archery at certain times and 
places TFie. Scots had suffered severely from 
the English archean in certain encounters, more 
sanguinary even than a modern football match, 
and the game of football had become abomin- 
able in the sight of the Scots Parliameoit, 
because it monopolised the time and attention 
of the young men, which their elders thought 
should be devoted to preparation, for war. But 
the fact is that the Scots always preferred a 
tussle at close quarters and were more deadly 
with the broedsword, the dirk, ihe spear, and 
the axe, than with bow and arrow, to which, 
despite these enactmients, they never took 
kindly. 

These illiberal and repressive measures, passed 
by men who had not recognised the truth which 
underlie* the statement that England's battles 
are fought ori the playing fields of Eton, no 
doubt caused football to be less generally 
played, and later, in ihe dreary dai*k days of 
religious i^ersecution when elegant cavaliers and 
fat churchmen were burning Covenanters at 
the stake and desperate Presbyterians were 
murdering the bloodthirsty bishops who opposed 
them, people had little time, spirit or oppor- 
tunity for football or other games. As recentl;v 
ae the early Victorian era men were too busy 
marching ahout the streets demanding fran- 
chises and the repeal of Com Laws, or acting 
as special constables sworn in to help constituted 
Authority against the dangerous Chartists, to 
have much thoujrht for football. It was not 
until the last half of Queen Victoria's reign- - 
in the Free IVad^ epoch (when according to the 
latest reading of history, we had sold our 
national birthright for a mess of cheap pottage 
with ihe result that our industries died or 
dwindled, money became scarce and men fell 
out of etaiploymemt) that we had time to think 
of gusnes, time to develop football and to play 
a much improved game — ^when, in short, the 
great athletic revival began. 




Edinbur8:h Borderers' Union. 

' HE importaiice of the work carried on 
by tlie above Association can hardly 
be over-estimated, and we have, 
therefore, much pleasure in quoting 
from its annual report a condetDsed history of 
the Society. 

A desire having been frequently expressed to 
have a re-union of BordereiiB, a social meeting 
was held in the Waverley Hall, on 9tlx Decem- 
ber, 1874 — the late Thomas Knox, Esq., J.P., 
presiding. The gathering was large and en- 
thusiastic, and it was then resolved to promote 
this Union. The success has far exceeded the 
expectationB of the promoters. Besides offer- 
ing prizes for essays, and giving" peouniaiy and 
other aid to those in difficulty, the Union in 
1876 published a centenary editiooi'of Leyden's 
poems, which met with a large and speedy sale. 
In 1881 the Union was the means of promoting 
the publioation of a cheap edition of Mrs €ror- 
don's " Home Life of Sir David Brewster," 
which was well received by the members of the 
Union and the general public. In 1884 and 
1886, prizes to the value of over £15 were dis- 
tributed amongst Border schools. In 1889 
monthly social meetings and a reference lib- 
rary of Border literatiu^ were instituted. A 
number of volumes have been presented to the 
Library. In 1890 annual Border excursions on 
the Queen's Birthday holiday were established 
In 1893 a scheme was inaugurated for giving 
prizes to encourage the younger members^of the 
Union to read and study Border literature. In 
1894 a choir was established in connection with 
the Union. Special efforts were made in 1894- 
95 to raise funds for Reading Rooms, and these 
were inaugurated on 1st Novetaaber, 1895, and 
have proved of great advantage to the members. 
A Literary and Debating Society was formed in 
1896, a Cycling Club in 1897, a Whist Club in 
1808, a Golf aub in 1902, and a Cricket Club 
in 1903. In 1897 aa eight days' eaccursiom to 
Paris waa attended by over forty memibers, and 
since then an autumn excursion of from, eight 
to twelve days' duration has been lai^y taken 
advantage of. In December, 1897, a bazaar in 
aid of the Reading Room. Funds realised close 
upon £1000. Reeding Rooms, at 13 Bank 
Street, were purchased at Whitsimday 1899, 
and have been much used by the members. In- 
dustrial Exhibitions were held in the Rooms in 
1900, 1901, and 1903, and a sale of work in 
the Rooms in 1900 realised about £50. Monthly 
" At Homes " during the winter sessoaii were in- 
troduced by the ladies in 1900, and have proved 
exceedingly popular. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. .' r, 

With this number we begin the ninth Volume of the Border Magazine and we have to! thank our 
/ellow Borderers for the support and encouragement they have extended to us. It is our earnest; desire to 
establish a magazine which shall in every particular be worthy of the best literary traditions of the ^fderland, 
but we alone cannot accomplish this desired end— we require the aid of our readers. Although th^ size and 
quality of our magazine is equal to similar publications which have a much larger circulation, we do not rest 
content, as it is our desire to see the Border Magazine take a first place. If our readers increase our circul- 
ation, as they can easily do by bringing the B.M. under the notice of their friends, it will be our pleasant duty 
to enlarge and improve what is really their own magazine. 

Those who keep the Monthly parts of the Magazine for binding are reminded that an elegant cover can be 
had from the publinhers.for 1/3. Volumes can be bound in these cases for 1/3 additional, while complete bound 
volumes can bo had for .5/6. Carriage for Cases, 3d extra ; for bound Volumes, 6d extra. 

The Border Keep. 

Dear Fellow Borderers, — ^At this time of the most important festival in Scotland. At IepocIi 
year we aie all inclined to grow somewhat senti- a time it is natural that the past should oocfapy 
mental, and the old Dominie is no exception to a prominent part in our thoughts, and we have 
the general rule. Tliere is nothing to be but to close our eyee to see the long proceasdoo. 
a&hained of in this, in fact, it is just our real of tlie friends of our youth pass before our 
nature forcing itself to the surface through our mental vision. There is an inexpressible de- 
Scottish reserve, and the oftener we give ex- light in thus exercising this God-given, gift of • 
pression to our feelings in wishing each other memory, but there come* withal a touch of sad- 
joy and happiness in the coming ye«r, the better "^ss, and we sigli for 
it will be for our hearts, while tlie mental powers " The touch of a vanished hand, 
even of the most philosophic are recreated by -^^^ t^® sound of a voice that is still." 
the sympathetic flow of tlie pulsing life-blood in Tlie familiar faces are with us no longer, aaid 
our veins. we begin to wonder how it fai'ea with, thoee 

A guid New Year to one and a', ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ***^ ^^^^ ^ ^he livhig, tliough it 

And mony may ye see, may be far away from this quiet retreat, where 

And during a' the years to come, the old schoolmaster lives among his books and 
O happy may ye be. ^1^^ hallowed memories of the past Many a 
These lines frcan one of our modem Scottish " lad of pairts," who passed through the village 
songs may not rank among our best lyrics, but school, has gone to one or other of the great 
they and the succeeding verses seem to ex- cities of our land, and is there playing no im- 
press exiictly what a leal-hearted Scot desires to important part in tlie battle of life. It is pleas- 
say at the New Year time, which is after all the ing to see »o maaiy of these Borderers keeping 
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in touch with the homeland, by fomuDg thedUr 
selve® into Border Societies and doing what 
they can to make it pleasant for those who are 
cognpelled to leave the beloved Borderland and 
throw thenaaelvee into the activities and worries 
of city lifa Among the many afisociations 
which are carrying on the excellemt work, the 
Edinburgh Borderers' Union is one of the most 
successful, and as my esteemed friend, Mr Stuart 
Douglas Elliot, its genial and indefatigable sec^ 
retary, never fails to send me a copy of the 
excellent annual report, I propose to give here 
a few extracts for the benefit of Borderers. 
The history and wide scope of thel Edinburgh 
Borderers' Union's work ia well sumimAfised in 
the introductory note, which I will quote in 
full in another column of the present issue, 
as some of its points nmy be useful in guiding 
other Borderers, whonmy desire to start Unions 
or Associations in Other cities. What a pity it 
is that there . is not soone kind of fed- 
eration among the various Border Asso- 
ciations, whereby the scattered units mdght 
be brought into touch with one another. In 
the Border Magazine they have an organ ready- 
mflde to their hand, and I know that it is one 
of the dreams of the editor that such a oonsum- 
matioii may be brought about. But let us see 
what we can find in the twenty-ninth annual re- 
port of the Edinburgh Borderers' Union. 

The President for the past session. Bailie 
Douglas, J.P., ■ a sketch and portrait of whom, 
appeared in our last volume, in his address at 
the annual festival in December, 1902, said: — 
It is a great honour to be President of such a 
large and important Association, and I shall try 
to fulfil its duties to the best of my ability. 
But I cannot hope fo fill the position so well as 
thosje distinguished gentlemen who have been 
your Presidents in the past I have had the 
honour to be connected with the Union since its 
formation. My wife and I joined it about 
twenty-eight years ago. We have been present 
at many of your annual gatherings, and, like 
many others, we have found them both instruc- 
tive and enjoyable. I shall briefly refer to your 
former Presidents, who have taken such a deep 
interest in the welfare of the Union. First of 
all you had Mr Stormonth-Darling, now Lord 
Stormonth-Darling, a distinguished member of 
the Scottisli bench, who assisted at the inaug- 
uration of the Union. Second, you had Mr Jas. 
Wallace, afterwards Sheriff Wallace, whose con- 
tfnued illness we all so deeply deplore. Third, 
you had Mr John Boyd, now Sheriff Boyd of 
Glas<row, who was so popular, and did so much 
work for the Union. Fourth, you had Mr John 
Telfer. the founder and father of the Union, 



whom we all so much love and respect. We 
may term him the " Grand Old Man " of the 
Edinbuigh Borderers' Union ; and fifth, you had 
eoc-Councillor H. W. Hunter, the genial and 
popular President^ who demitted office in No- 
vember last; and I aja particularly pleased at 
being the successor of my late colleague as 
member of the Town Council, and I shall en- 
deavour to walk in their footsteps, and carry 
on the excellent worit which has characterised 
the EdinbuiTgh Borderers' Union. We some- 
times hear tiie question, " What is the good of 
such societies?" perhaps not so frequently now 
as twenty years ago* I would hunibly submit 
that the work of this Union justifies its exist- 
ence. Whatever helps to promote kindly inter- 
course, to soften the afiperities of life and 
brighten the lives and homes of the people, to 
keep young men and women on the right path, 
to strengthen the ties of home life, to eneour- 
age the spirit of patriotism, to comfort the suf- 
fering, and to strengthen the weak, deserves to 
be encouraged, and all these things I daim the 
Union is doing," and I trust it will long con- 
tinue to prosper, and huve a useful and honour- 
able career. ' . 

During the session the Rev. Andrew Aitkep, 
Grange U.F. Church, Kilmamook, lectured on 
" A Day in a Lost Land." He pictured a city 
in the prime of summer, panting and freitting in 
an atmosphere heavy with heat, and sighing for 
the conning of evening's cooler air* Adam 
Adamson, weary with the day's worfc^ is smoking 
his pipe in the oool of the evening. His daugh- 
ter at the piano singing— =- 

"D'y« lOind o' telig, lang eyne. 
When the simmer days were fine?" 

He falls asleep and sses in his dreams a quaint 
old village in the heart of the Borderland, nest- . 
ling at tlie base of the Eildons. He traces its 
history for a whole Sabbath day when he was a 
boy, and recalls many anecdotes of the various 
people with .^hom JJg^B^.was acquainted in boy- 
hood. He is %a&tonin|5 home to join in family 
worship. As he^^^sped dsf^ the street he heard 
the strains of the srfeoJng.pealm fpom every ootr 
tage. The sound mtvde/him hurry, for he knew 
they would be waiting |gr-Jb:idzV:^ fipniplete the 
circle of praise. Round.vthb rcomer he swiftly 

turned and awoke on the^^ floor, 13ie noise 

of his fall startled them all... • Hie wife helped 
him to his seat. For a few.miButes he was 
quite confused — " Why — what was ihB matter, 
Adam?" " Oh," said he with a smile, *.^ Fve had a 
day in a lost land, and I came home too quick." 
Yours in the bonds of Border broths-hood, 
Dominie Sampson 
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The " Beacon Dinner." 

[ CENTURY age, in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1804, this "right little, tight 
little island " foiind herself in a very 
tight place. Long oppressed witli a 
heavy burden of taxation, and the nightmare of 
foreign war, which was fast draining her of the 
best and bravest of her youth and nMinhood, 
she resembled nothing so much as a rocky fort- 
resa surrounded by the sea^ the outworks of 
which were continually patrolled by active aind 
watchful sentries, while within the fortrees 
itself there was heard the continual drilling of 
the defenders and the rattle of arms. Rumour 



such an attempt were made by night, and one 
on the heights of Hume Castle, from its proximr 
ity to the coast, was the one from which 
those more inland would receive the sig- 
nal. In such a state of tension as tlie 
country may be conceived to have been, 
it is not to be wondered it that trade of all 
kinds languished — money was scarce, and meal 
was at ransom prices ; markets, however, were 
fairly attended, for the farmers were reaping the 
benefit of the corn-laws, and the armies had to 
be fed though the peasantry should starve. 
Such was the state of affairs when on the 31«t 
January, 1804, after the close of the market at 
Jedburgh, a few farmers rode in company on 




BUMS CASTLt. 



proclaimed that the enemy, whom the Powers 
of the Ocmtineait had been unable to quell, had 
determined to strike a blow at " Freedom*' in 
her island home, which in its suddenness and 
stremgth. would lay the world at his feet. The 
long, dark nights of the winter we*ie therefore 
deemed the most favourable for the at.tempt to 
land an army on the coast, and preparations to 
cope with the danger were carefully made all 
over the country. In the Border counties boin- 
fires wer^ built en the most promine»it peaks 
of the hills and outstanding heights, ready to 
flash the news of invasion over the country if 



tlieir way homewards till they came to the 
parting of tlie ways at Mount-Teviot toll-bar, 
where they dismounted to enjoy a friendly glass 
and a chat over affairs in general. No doubt 
the threatened invasion figured largely in tlie 
conversation, for the farmers were, mostly all 
of them, members of the locaJ Yeomanry^ and 
bound, on the beacons being lit, to ride to head- 
quarters at Dalkeith, a ride in many cases of 
from forty to fifty miles. While thus engaged 
a countryman hurried into the toll-house with 
the anuouncemeot " the beaconfi are lichtit." 
Out rlished the toll-keeper followed by the 
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farmers, and seeing the beacons ablate on the 
gurrounding heights " mount and ride *' was the 
word, and in their hurry foi^got that they 
had not paid the " lawin.'* On one of them call- 
ing out to that effect the toll-keeper ref^ied 
" neYOT mind the la.win," and added as a valedic- 
tory, " come back this nicht twalmomth and 1*11 
have a guse ready for ye." It is a matter of 
history how s^^endidly the call ta arme wfw 
responded to, and though the ** Alarm" turned 
out " false " the effect <m the public mind w»s 
iiee^ssuritig in the highest degree^ It is not the 
intentsoQ in this article to refer to the many 
interesting incidents which occurred in the 
ooune of that night, sufiioe it to my that the 
TeoniAnry all rmjched headquartek^ by <m& 
e^cleok x^ext day, and 'the VoAunteers ef Roac- 
butghshire, to tike number of AOO, answered to 
ttie roll-<can in the morning at their faeadquArters 
at Kelsei As the day wore on, and no intelli- 
gence of the foe coniifig to hand, it was sus- 
pected, and tightly, t^ the firing of the 
beacans had been a nastake, the force waa dis- 
missed and then, aocompanied by relatives of 
both seces and all ages, who had in the early 
mx)ming found their way to Kelso to take, as 
they believed, their last fkrewell, they returned 
to their homes, thankful in heart for their great 
deliverance. Andrew Scott, the Bowden poet, 
summed up the position very humorously in the 
closing lines of his racy poem, " Simon and 
Janet"-- 



' What reck ! a' the stoor cam' to naething» 

So Bimon and Janet his dame, 
Halescart, frae the vara withoot skaithin', 
Qaed foannin' the French awa hame." 



The farmers, however, did not foiget the 
" lawin," nor the invitation of their friend His- 
lop, the toll-keeper, and that " nicht twalmonth" 
they met at iloMnt-Teviot toll-bar, and there 
held the first dinner in ** commemoration of the 
lighting of ib^ B<Mider beacons." ' The dinner 
was held there annually till Hiadop reuMved to 
the public4i0use at St Boswells Green, and after 
his death (or retiral) was continued by his suo- 
cessor, Robert Cumming, till the house was 
pulled down about 1830, to make way for the 
" Buocleuch Arms Inn," where, under improved 
conditions and larger acconunodation, it con- 
tinued to be held. 

At these dinners John Younger, who was one 
of the Yolimteera who marched from St Boe- 
wells to Kelso on the night of the alarm, was a 
frequent attender, and his presence never failed 
to elicit a hearty round of cheers whenever he 
presented himself to propose a toast, make a 



speech, or " sing a sang at least." The dinner 
held on the Slst January, 1879, the seventy-fiith 
anniversary, broke the record, and no attempt 
seems to have been made to revive it, but it is 
to be hoped that the dinner to be held in the 
Balmoral Hotel, Edinburgh, by the Border 
Union of Edinbmgh, in connection with the 
Border Counties Associations cf Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, may start itxn a fresh career, and thus 
keep alive the memory of that night, when, for 
the last time^ the bcmfires, as signals of war, 
were lit on the hills of the Border-— 

"Sweet Teviot! on thy silver tide, 
The frlaring balefiree blate no more. 
No longer steel-elad warriora ride 
AhxRff thy wild and willow'd shore. 
Where'er thoa wisd'st by dale or hill. 
All, all is peaceful, ail is still, 
Afi if thy wavss, eiace Time was born. 
Since firat they rolled upon the Tweed, 
Had only heaixL the shepherd's reed, 
N«r started at the bugle-horn." 

* J. D. 



The Maids of Cheviot* 

The maids, the maids of Cheviot that proudly stand 

ft^row. 
Have drawn across their shoulders their sables of 

the 8UOW, 
And bound upon their bosoms and twined among 

their hair 
Such wealth of dancing diamonds as..oaly queens 

may wear. 



The maids, the maids of Cheviot hold out their 

soft white arms 
To call the frosty north winds to nestle in their 

charms. 
The loving, fighting north winds that ride the 

wintry vale 
With tramping hoofs a-thunder and clinking swords 

a-traU. 



•Hie hold resistless lovers that lift the veils of grey 
And bare the queenly faces and hiss the lips and 

say: — 
"We rode by Norway mountains and down the 

wide North Sea, 
Tet aset no fairer maidens, O Border maids, than 

ye!" 



" Lwrt ye»r, O winds of Norway, ye sang the same 

sweet lay. 
Last year ye came and raised our veils and kissed 

and rode away, 
Bnt the sun's a laggard lover, and so, be ye false 

or true. 
We deck us each December in our diamonds for 

you I" 

Will. H. Ooilvie. 
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The Old Smugglers in Northumberland. 

J HE "luxury" of fighting with th© 
French at the latter eml of last cen- 
tury and the beginning of the present 
one cost our nation about twelve 
millions sterling annually. Although imich of 
that sum was raised by the . contributions- of 
patriotio men, the greatast portion of i]b j^iai. to 
be gathered by an extension of taxation. Many 
heavy taxes were accordingly levied both on ihe 
luxuries and necessarii&s of life. Consequently, 
smuggling, which is coeval with taxation, he- 
came pretty general during the French war. , 
All around the seaboard of our island the 
smuggler plied his avocation, one of the most 
noted places in Northumberland foir smuggling 
being the village of Boulmer, near Alnwick. This 
was the favourite port of the Scottish smug- 
glers. In the winter time farmers aod outrdoor 
workers tried their luck at the illegal trade. 
A strong impetus was given to Border smug- 
ling when the Scottish ^distiljei^ in the year 
1799, were supported by Act of Parliament, ow- 
ing to the scarcity of grain. The people had 
been accustomed to drink whisky at a penny- 
farthing a gill, and were not exactly prepared 
to abstain altogether from intoxicating liquors. 
Consequently, slb a Hawick poet says — 

A Scotchman, mam, maun hae his horn; 

and his supply could only then be got from the 
illicit still or from a seaport. 

Large quantities of gin, silks, cards, tobacco, 
&c., were brought into the harbour of Boulmer ; 
and a safe and ready harbour it waa The 
Scottish smugglers generally got their sup- 
plies from a noted pirate named Daniel Fleury. 
Captain Fleury, who came from the French 
coast, waa often in danger. During one voy- 
age alone he was chased fifteen times by a 
royal cutter. I knew several of these Scotch- 
men who got their supplies from Flemy. 
" Boomer-men "they were familiarly called. 
Like the freebooters and moestroopers of other 
days, they were inured to deeds of daring. They 
were first-class horsemen, and frequently went 
in bands together. They sallied forth during 
the darkness of night, many of them armed. 
Frequently two bulldogs went along with a 
squad. These animals were admirably trained, 
one going in front, the other in the rear ; and, 
so arranged, the gang would cross the Cheviots, 
right across to Boulmer. They sometimes ar- 
rived before Fleury, the appearance of whose 
ship was announced in the village by a noctur- 
nal fiddler playing — 



Oh, but ye've been lang away ! 
Ye're welcome back again. 

This was the signal tune, and the excisemen 
were seldom allowed to be sober at the time as 
to hear it. No time was losft A^ the landing. 

In their homeward march the Scotchmen 
travelled by the most outlandish roads, and, 
sometimes^ where there were no road at all. 
They were continually beset with 4anger, and 
often hid thenaselves during the light of day, 
sallying forth only in the darkf^es^ of night. 

But notwithstanding the great caution invar- 
iably exercised, they had many a terribje con- 
flict with the gangers. A Hawick smuggler, 
named Alexander Mitchelhill, along with his 
father, was at the Carter Toll Bar resting on 
their return from Boulmer to Hawick, and had 
thedr kegs of gin up in the hay-loft A gang 
of excisemen overtook them. Sandy was a firm- 
set wiiy man ; his father was of the same make, 
and upwards of six feet in height. The smug- 
glers ran up to protect thedr gear, and were 
pursued in haste by the others. A dreadful 
encounter ©tisued in the dark hayrloft, the 
smugglers proving victorious. Young Sandy 
had been bitten in the calf of the leg dining 
the struggle, but he endured the pain in sil- 
ence. After the affair waa over, the father 
said in an exulting tone ; " AVe left the marks 
ov ma teeth on yin o' their legs at ony rate !" 

" It was me ye bate, father I Was aw no 
guid game no te squeel V 

Almost every town, village, and hamlet on 
the Borders had their bands of " Boomer-men," 
and as the minstrels of old conunemorated the 
daring deeds of the freebooters, even so did oiur 
modem rhymers depict the leading exploits of 
these lawless men. Here is the style of the 
productions : — 

There's Jamie Tackets o' Hawick, 

And other two also, 
They saddled their horses on Sanday, 

And off to Boomer did go. 
And we'll a' to Boomer, to Boomer, 
And we'll a' to Boomer for gin! 

There's Jock the Deck o' Denholm, 
We'll a' take a pattern by him; 

He's gane fifteen rake to Boomer, 
And ne'er lost an anker but ane. 

There's Blind Wnll Balmer o' Jethart, 

His grips is no guid to be in ; 
For he amaist killed twa gangers,* 

When coming frae Boomer wi' gin. 

There's canny Wull Faa o' Kirk Yetholm, , 

He lives i' the sign o' the Queen, 
He gat a great slash i' th© hand 

When coming frae Boomer wi' gin! 

He who shines in the last of these verses was 
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the Gypsy King, and t^ded amongst his 
" people " at Kirk Yetholm, He w»a a man of 
great courage and of. extraordinary strength. 
His whole mode of life.wa^ in every way be- 
fitting the schemes and the hardships of a smug- 
* gler. "Hie " slash i' the han^," referred to 
above, left its mark up9n him. It was got in a 
conflict with armed men. Once, while leaving 
Bonlmer with his horse arid cargo, he saw ap- 
proaching him, near Little Mill, a band of ex- 
cisemen armed and mounted. In order to esr- 
cape, he tried a gate, which, however, had on 
it a spring sneck, and would not open. He 
then wheeled his horse, cut off the kegs, and 
leapt the wall into a field ; but before he had 
gone far his horse had stucife fast in a bog.' The 
only weapon of defence the Gypsy King pos- 
sessed at the time was a hazel rung. One of 
the gaugers approached him, sword in hand; 
but "Wull" hoisted his cudgel. A hand-to- 
hand combat ensued ; the king fought desper- 
ately, but hopelessly, for the hazel became 
shorter and shorter, and it was only when the 
stick was all gone and the sinews of his hand 
were unable to resist the blows from his oppon- 
ent's sword, that he was farced to yield. 

The occupation of these Bo\ilmer-men was at 
last put down by the strong hand of the law. 
I knew many of them, and have frequently 
heard them recount their feats by field and 
flood. 
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•Another version is: 
i' Jethart." 



'He killed a' the gangers 



Christmas Number or *' Chambers's Jour- 
nal." — W& have frequently made favourable re- 
ferences to this excellent Scottish publication 
which was founded by Borderers. It has stood 
tlie test of time, and continues as popular as 
ever in spite of the strong competition of count- 
leis rivals. There is something solid and satis- 
fying ta the mind in the pages of " Chambers's,'' 
while the imagination is untrammelled by the 
restrictions of illustrations. The above number 
is a big budget of most readable matter, and 
though it contains nothing specially bearing 
upon the Borders, there is a reference to a 
prominent American Borderer in the article 
"The Bums Cult in America." Mr Robert 
Borthwick Adam, of Buffalo, who is one of the 
foremost collectora of Bums' MSS., and whose 
library contains the finest collection of. John- 
SMiiana in existence, is a native of Peebles, be- 
ing a son of the late Rev. Mr Adam. Among 
the various Bums MSS. in the possession of Mr 
Adam is the entire Bums-Dunlop con*eepond- 
ence. 




A Borderer in Edinburgh SlunB. 

A Sketch op Carltlb's First Biographer. 

I HE life story of the famous Dumfries* 
ian has been told by several able 
and popular writers, who have more 
or less been indebted to his first bio- 
grapher, who deserves to be more widely 
known, Just now, when so much is being writ- 
ten regarding Carlyle 'and his wife and their 
domestic life, a few particulars by way of a 
sketch of the above worthy gentleman may be 
of interest to the readers of the "Border Mag- 
azine." 

The writer on more than one occasion, when 
rummaging through the wynds and closes of 
Auld Reekie,, has had the good fortune to nm 
against our subject. The surroundings and 
oircumstances ot these meetings, it may be 
pointed out, did not favour the idea of discov- 
•anng the biographer of the world's renowned 
philosopher. 

Yet here he may be found, with all his liter- 
ary genius, gifts of eloquence, and other out- 
standing traits, in the person of Mr John T. 
Wells, and as the representative of one of the 
wealthy west end churches, devoting his life 
to the poor and the uplifting of the lapsing and 
the lapsed. Though imknown to the outside 
world, he has long been known as "a friend" in 
the darkest comers of the Metropolis. 

Mr Wells is a native of Waterbeck, Middle- 
bie, and was reared within a few miles of 
Elcclefechan. In his youth he became familiar 
with the history and the homes and haunts of 
the Carlyles. Throughout several paiishes, Mr 
Wells, in the early days of the Temperance Re- 
form,. did yeoman service in spreading its prin- 
ciples, and in lielping to found the "new licht" 
or "Morisonian" cause on the Border. It was 
no uncommon thing for him to tramp many 
miles, after working a long day, in the inter- 
ests of the above, and return in the small hours 
of the morning to snatch "forty winks," and 
often to resume work without these. His elo- 
quence as a preacher, and temperance advo- 
cate, gained him great popularity even beyond 
the bounds of his native shire. In some vil- 
lages and towns his coming was heralded by 
the singing ol a song, the chorus of which de- 
clared that — 

Johnie WelU has come to toon, 
Noo publicans mny fret an' froon, 
'Sin' Johnie Wells has come to toon. 

Whilst Mr Wells followed his daily occupa-- 
tion, he devoted much of his time to painting 
and literature, and in reading all that came to 
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hand irom. the pen of the Chelsea aage^ Pre- 
vious to embarking on a business life, and when 
the works of Carlyle were attracting no little 
attention, Mr Wells collected an immense store 
of information regarding the Carlyle family. 
Few, if any living, therefore, aa^e b«^ter versed 
in the history of the clan from which the fam- 
ous writer spnmg. 

Neither time nor trouble was spared in get- 
ting together the material for his projected 
biography. No end of people were interview- 
ed, who were intimate with the Carlyles or 
who knew their family history. In this way 
Mr Wells obtained information which no other 
biographer could possibly possess, since not a 
few of the individuals interviewed had crossed 
the bourne long before Froude and others came 
upon the scene. Besides^ Mr Wells knew Jamde 
Carlyle o' Scotsbrig, the prophet's brother, and 
his sister, to whom Carlyle refers in his letters 
as "the small Jeanie." 

The first portion of Mr Wells' lifo of C;irlyle 
appeared in the "Biographical Magazine," a 
London monthly, imder the title of "Thomas 
Carlyle : A Biography with Auto-biographical 
Notes." The manuscript was read over to 
Carlyle, by his niece, before its publication, 
and he expressed satisfaction with the whole, 
only correcting two dates. The chapters of 
the biography, as they appeared month by 
month, attracted considerable attention in lit- 
erary circles. The London news room, copies 
had to be renewed three and four times a 
month. The various Press notices of the life 
were exceedingly favourable, indeed, in some 
instances quite flattering. The various chap- 
ters were well illustrated from wood-cuts exe- 
cuted by Mr J. Leslie, a working gardener at 
Spring Kell, now head gardener with Sir T. 
Coates, Perth. 

Some time before the issue of the life story 
was completed, the magazine waa interdicted, 
and suddenly ceased to exist Neither by cox- 
ing nor threatening could Mr Wells obtain the 
return of his manuscript. Its iiltimate destiny 
was never known, but particulars appeared in 
subsequent biographies which could have been 
got from no other source, for reasons ^already 
stated. The editor of the magazine, it may 
be added, was an old amanuensis of the Blocle* 
f eohan philosopher. 

Mr Wells' accoimt of the early surroundings . 
of Carlyle differs somewhat from the accounts 
of other biographers. He, for instance, says 
that Tom was bom in the little room over the 
archway in the "Arched House," and not in the 
room pointed out to visitors. This is a 
mere cupboard of a place, with a cur- 



tained recess bed» aod altogether unin- 
viting and meagre. Infocmatios. on this point 
was obtained from th» nurse who waited on 
Carlyle's mother, ajod is therefore first hand. 
It is interesting in this cocmectioci to note that 
this wsA borne out by a statement from the 
nephew of the sage, Mr John C^lvle, Miln- 
holm, Langholm, who, by the way, bore a 
strong facial resemblance to his distinguished 
imde. He told how that after his uncle be- 
came famous, the question was put to his moth- 
er, by her son, and his father, James Carlyle, 
and she distinctly informed him that Tom was 
bom in the small room on the left, the one 
above the archway. 

These recent writers on the homes and hous- 
es of Carlyle have omitted to mention one de- 
scribed by Mr Wells, and illustrated in his bio- 
graphy. Regarding it, he states how that the 
Carlyles took possession when their circum- 
stances had improved. This house is situated 
in what is known as Matthew Murray's Close, 
and was long since converted' into a sort of cow 
house and butchery. Here seven children were 
born, three sons and four daughters. The or- 
chard wall, mentioned in "Sartor Resartus," 
whereon Diogenes ate his supper of "bread and 
crumbs and boiled milk," whilst he meditated 
on this "strange imiverse," can still be seen. 

The first biography of Carlyle, it was admit- 
ted, gave evidence of marked literary power, 
a comprehensive knowledge of the subject on 
hand, and a close acquaintance with the pro- 
phet's work. Such men as the Scientist Croz- 
ier and the "Surfaceman" recognised the au- 
thor's work and encouraged his ability. Some 
of the most recent bio^aphers of Carlyle have 
found it worth while to consult him. A future 
biographer has had several interviews, and 
proposes embodying much that he has gleaned 
from Mr Wells in his life, believing that it will 
throw new light on the life and doings of tha 
great writer. 

Since 1877, when Mr Wells wrote his bio- 
graphy, the religious and secular Press has 
been greatly enriched by his pen. His booklet 
on "Thomas Carlyle: His Religious Experi* 
Mices," as reflected in "Sartor Itesartus," was. 
well received It is written in a smooth, pleaa^ 
ing style, and shows the Ecolefechanite in a 
new and better light than is frequently dooB. 
Indeed, this life-long student oi Carlyle, we 
may add, has no sympathy with much that has 
been, and is being, written alxMit him. It is 
largely gossip or pure fiction, and oannot be 
trusted. As to the notion long ouiireiit regard- 
ing Carlyle, he ijiinks it stnangely erroneoua 
and due to some of his biographers. Carlyle- 
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was neither selfish, nor arrogant, and certainly 
waj9 no domestic bully. In spite of all that has 
been written he is of opinion that the real and 
papular life of the Chelsea sage has yet to be 
written. 

It was after Mr Wells had started business 
in Eidinburgh that he was induced to enter 
mission and philanthropic work. For a goodly 
number of years his doings in the slums have 
been highly spoken of. Few institutions are 
better known in the neighbourhood of the High 
StroDt than, his Penny Bank, day nursery, acd 
mission serrices. Among the poor and the 
outcast he is much respected. Even here his 
superior gifts have been recognised and attract- 
ed the attention of men from varied ranks. 




MK J. T. WKLLD. 



Since the a,bove was set up an exceedingly 
interesting article has appeared in " Bostoaiia," 
Boston. University Magazine, on " Carlyle and 
His Biographers," from the pen of a native of 
Liddeedale, Mr E. Charlton Black, LL.D. (Glas- 
gow), Professor of English Literature. The ar- 
ticle contains a very appreciative reference to 
Mr Wells, and one which bears out what we 
have said regarding him and his work. 

Mr Blax>k, in the course of an able defence of 
Froude, deals with the insinuation that the his- 
torian took upon himself the task of writing 
Carlyle's bio^j^raphy, and shows that tsha latter 
gave him " definite instructions regarding the 



formal biography and publication of the Remini- 
scences." He says that Carlyle was " Without 
doubt stimulated " to this by the appearance of 
Mr Wells' serial in tlie "Biographical Maga- 
zine,'' the chief feature of which wafi aniMMmoed 
to be " of a iikor& complete and thorough ohAr* 
acter than anything yet published." The tnitli 
of the advertisement was borne out by the open- 
ing chapters which were published. 

" The account," says Black, " of the Caiiyles 
of Annandale and Iliomas CarlyWs own imr 
mediate ancestors was so com,plete and thor- 
ough that Carlyle, through Froude, took steps 
to get the publication of the biography stopped. 
Frederick Martin, for long the editor of * The 
Statesmain's Yearbook,' was the editor-in-chief 
of ' Tlie Biograj>hical Magazine,' and at Froude's 
request he withdrew the work from: circulation. 
The history of the suppressed Life of Carlyle 
is an interesting 8ne. It was compiled by a 
native of the Carlyle country, John T. Wells, an 
enthusiastic student of Carlyle, who had amassed 
an immense store of biographical matter con- 
cerning the Carlyle family generally, and ^young 
Tom' in particular. Wells' exhaustive history 
of Carlyle' 8 early years was known to a few 
literary men, among others to Dr John Beattie 
Crozier, the author of * Civilization and Pro- 
gress ' and * Tlie History of Intellectual De- 
velcpmeiit " (another native of Liddesdale), who 
told Frederick Martin of the unique tresasure. 
Martin before long made a pilgrimage to the 
Carlyle country, visited Wells, and secured the 
biography. What became of Wells' manuscript 
after the suppression of the magazine the author 
never found out, Martin refusing to give him 
any information on the subject. 

In a foot-note, Mr Black, among other things, 
tells how that our subject " went to Edinburgh, 
studied at the University there fronii 1878 to 
1881," and adds, " He is the author of sevefral 
suggestive papers and essays on subjects con- 
nected with Carlyle," and makee special men- 
tion of the treatise to which we have already 
referred. 

Gr, M. R. 



"Thb Dowm Dbns o' Yarrow." — Sir Noel 
Paton's fanM>U8 series of six pictures, illustrar 
tive of the weird Border Ballads, have been re- 
produced as picture post-cajrds. To coUecton 
this will be a valued addition to^the cult. Mr 
J. D. lluss^, Edinbui^h, is the publisher. 
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The Grey Peel— A Border Ballad. 

(From the Recital of Matthew Gotterson.) 

'HE Grey Pe^ was for centuries well 
known to the inhabitanta of Jed 
Forest, but its last remntLnts were 
cleaa-ed away upwards of thirty years 
a^o, under the atem regime of agricultural im- 
proTements. An accomplished and noteworthy 
writer of the early part of the century stated 
that '* the Grey Peel and the Twinwillows, on 
the banks of Blackburn, could boast of their 
legends of true and unfaithful love," but, witli 
tlie exception of these words and the following 
ballad, there are no writings — only traditions — 
extant regarding the Grey Peel. It stood on 
the left bank of the romantic LIntalee 
Bum, near Jedbui^prh. The spot is finely 
wooded, but evry solitary. Merlindean is the 
name of the upper or moorland portion of 
the same glen, and haa fi'om time immemorial 
been spoken of as haunted. Even in these so- 
called days of enlightenment the solitary scene 
at Merlindean Brig has an eerie look — some- 
thing stronger in its absolute stillness than 
" pastoral melancholy." Among those of auld 
Wat's neighbours who afisembled to search for 
May, Ringan of Smailcleuchfoot deserves spec- 
ial mention,, for the inhabitants of the Forest 
were, and are still, proud of his name. He was 
a man of great integrity and valour, and his 
bodily strength was prodigious ; and it is matter 
of history that " he was set to keep the pass 
at Bothwell Bridge," and in that service he got 
his thigh-bone dislocated. He was also at the 
battle of . Killiecrankie, where he evinced his 
prowess l^y killing all who came before him." 
His swor]^ a double-edged Ferrara, is still in 
the possession of one of his family at Inch- 
bonnie. Sir Walter. Seott ,mor^ than once 
walked frpji^ Jedbi^fgjf to that place to see ajid 
handle the s^ora of ^he famous Riiigan Oliver. 
There is a Border tradition that many of tlie 
Kerrs of Femieherst were left-handed, hence the 
term Ken'-handed. Corsbie Castle and Boon 
are in Upper Berwidtshire, near the Lammer- 
muirs. Three sides of the lofty walls of Corsbie 
Castle are still complete, and it stands on the 
edge of Corsbie Moss. It is believed that many 
who know the locality that Sir Walter must 
have had this castle in mind when describing 
Avenel. A few centuries ago it would be tot- 
ally surrounded by water. It. is eight miles, 
crow-line, from Melrose. The fatal fight be- 
tween the lairds of Boon and Corsbie is occas- 
ionally spoken of yet in the district. The grave 
of Boon, on Boonhill, is well-known, and is 
marked by a large gravestone, of a sort^ which 



is locally called at the present day " the Corse 
Stana" 

Auld Wat o' the Grey Peel's dochter May- 
Perfection's maiden in form and mien, 

Wi' face e^a bright as a simmer day — 
I' the Grey Peel Glen nae mair is seen. 

There's naething but grief within the na's, 
Thereout there's dool 'mong women and men, 

An' rnefn'e the strain o' the wind that blaws 
Through the shiverin' leaves i' the Grey Peel 
Glen. 

Wi' frolicsome step i' the morning bright, 
She brent her away to the Merlindean, 

Wkere voices wail i' the darksome night 
Or wildly laugh i' the moonlight sheen. 

But the eerie glen i' the light o' day 
Revealed but charms to her laughin' een. 

And' the sun-bright morn that wiled her away 
Brought a dreary night— for nae mair she's seen. 

Right ready o' help frae the Smailcleuchfit, 
Stern Ringan has flown to the sad Grey Peel— 

Unpeered he stands i' the Forest yet 
For a trusty hand an' a bitin' steel. 

An' gallopin' up comes Ruecaatle Hew, 
On his Bewcastle naig o* the gude steel-grey, 

An' Fernieherst grim, but ever heart-true, 
Whase ready Kerr-hand redds mony a fray; 

An' Rumpet Dowford, the ae-lugged loon. 
An' lang armed Tarn o' the Waterside Toor, 

An' muckle Wull Elliot o' Jethart toon, 
Wi' Staff aye ready for ony stoxu*. 

Baith east an' wast they muster and rin 
Wi' eager speed, the fair May to trace; 

But the sad days close as they begin, 
And auld Wat manes for her bonnie face. 

Six heartrfearin', heart- wearin' weeks are away; 

In forest and open a' search is vain. 
And Jiope seems dead for the lang-lost May, 

It's mystery a' ower hill an' plain. 

But hark ! Wliat news is this by the way, 
Whilk auld ah' young gaurs loup i' their shoonP 

That May was seen i' the gloaming grey. 
On the Toor o' the treacherous laird o' Boon. 

And Gilbert o' Corsbie, ready and sure. 
Up-faced wild Boon, wi' an an«^ e'e, 

An' vowed he wad clear his lady-bour. 
Or he or himsel' wad surely dee. 

Now Boon for man had never a fear. 
Had sinew an' heart o' the granite stane; 

But his flashin' swnrde and his fiendish leer 
On dauntless Gibbie effect had nane. 

On Boon hill-back they take their stand. 
An' drew their brands o* the Spanish steel ; 

Then fit to fit, an' hand to hand. 
They thrust an' parry, syne slash and reel. 

But Gibbie has pricket the laird o' Boon, 
An' rage>blind now that sic should be, 

He springs on Gibbie, but that nimble loon 
Strikes life wi' death frae his fause bodie. 
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They bury him speedily where he fa's. 

An' rush frae th& fatal spot away. 
To search the boles o' the auld Toor wa's 

Wi' beatm' hearts, for the lang-lost May, 

She's found i' the bonr, protecket right weel. 
By Boon's anld tittie, Black Marjcrie: 

But Boon they light down at the blythe Grey Peel, 
Where auld Wat laughs an' greets wi' glee. 

Frae ea«t an' wast to the Grey Peel gay, 
Gude sprinklings o' blythe company ride. 

To pleasur auld Wat and his winsome May, 
Now gallant young Gilbert o' Corsbie's bride. 

There's naething but mirth within the wa's. 
Thereout there's joy 'mang women and men. 

And sweet is the strain o' the wind that blaws 
Through the whisperin' leaves i* the Grey Peel 
Glen. 




The Marriage of Sir Walter Scott. 

ROM "Chambers's Journal" <^ the 
year 1833 we take the following 
sketch under the title of "The 
MaiTiage of Sir Walter Scott" 
When the Marquis of Downshire, about fifty 
years ago, was about to proceed upon his 
travels, he begged some letters of introduction, 
amongst others, from the Reverend Mr Burd, 
Dean of Carlisle, who had been his early friend. 
This gentleman communicated to his lordship 
one letter, recommending liim to the favourable 
notice of almost his only continental acquaint^ 
ance, Monsieur Carpentier of Paris, an individ- 
ual who held the lucrative office of provider of 
post-horses to the royal family of France. The 
unhappy result of this new association was the 
elopement of Madame Carpentier, a very beau- 
tiful woman, in company with his lordship. 
The only step taken by the husband in this 
case was to transmit his two children, a boy 
and girl, to his frail wife, with a desire, signi- 
fied or implied, that she would undertake the 
duty of bringing them up. The children, ac- 
cordingly, lived for some years with their 
mother, imder the general protection of Lord 
Downshire, till at length the lady died, and 
the young nobleman found himself burdened 
with a responsibility which he probably had 
not calculated upon at the time of his quitting 
Paris. However, he placed the girl in a French 
convent for her education, and soon after, by 
an exertion of patronage, had the boy sent 
out on a lucrative appointment to India, his 
name having been previously changed, on his 
naturalization as a British subject, ,to Car- 
penter. It was a stipulation before the young 
man received his appointment, that two hun- 
dred pounds of his aimual salary should fall 
regulffirly every year to his sister, of whose sup- 



port Lord Downshire was thus cleared, tihicHigk 
he continued to consider himself s» her guard- 
ian. Miss Carpenter in time returned to Lon- 
don, and waa placed under the eharge of a 
governess named Miss Nicholson, who, how- 
ever could not prevent her from forming an 
attachment to a youthful admirer, . whos» ad- 
dresses were not agreeable to the marquis. His 
lordship, having le«med that a change of scene 
was necessary, wrote hastily to Mr Burd, re- 
questing him to seek for a cottage in his own 
neighbourhood among the Cumberland Itfkes, 
fit for the reception of two young ladfes who 
could spend two himdred a year. Mr Burd, 
having made the desired inquiries, wrote to in- 
form his lordship Uiat there was such a place 
near his own house, but that it would require 
a certain time to put it into repair. He heard 
no more of the matter, till, a few days after, 
as he and Mrs Burd were on the point of set- 
ting out for Gilsland Wells, on account of the 
delicate health of the latter individual, they 
were surprised by the arrival of two young 
ladies at their door in a post-chaise, being the 
persons alluded to by the marquis. His lord- 
ship had found it convenient to send them off 
to the care of Mr Burd, even at the hazard of 
the house liot being ready for their reception. 
This was at the end of the month of August, 
or beginning of September, 1797. The di- 
lemma occasioned by the unexpected arrival 
of the young ladies was of a very distressing 
kind, and Mrs Burd waa silraid that it would, 
for one thing, put a stop to her intended ex- 
pedition to Gilsland. Her husband, however, 
finally determined that their journey thither 
should still hold good, and that, to place his 
guests above inconvenience, they should join 
the party proceeding to the Spa. 

Having duly arrived at Gilsland, which is 
situated near the borders of Scotland, they 
took up their residence at the inn, where, ac- 
cording to the custom of such places, they were 
placed, as the latest guests, at the bottom of 
the table. It chanced that a young Scotch 
gentleman had arrived the same afternoon, 
though only a passing traveller, and he, being 
also placed at the bottom of the table, came 
into close contact with the party of Mr Burd. 
Enough of conversation took place during din- 
ner to let the latteii individuals xmderstand 
that the gentleman was a Scotchman, and this 
was in itself the cause of the acquaintance be- 
ing protraeted. Mrs Biurd was intimate with a 
Scotch military gentleman, a Major RiddeU, 
whose regiment was then in Scotland ; and as 
there had been a collision between the military 
and the people at Tranent, on account of the 
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militia act,* she was anxious to know if her 
friend had been among thoee present, or if he 
had received any hurt After dinner, there- 
fore, as they were rising from table, Mrs Burd 
requested her husband to ask the Scotch gentle- 
man if he knew anything of the late riots, and 
particularly if a Major Riddell had been con- 
cerned in suppressing them. On these queer 
tions being put, it was found that the stranger 
knew Major Riddell intimately, and he was 
able to assure them, in verv courteous terms, 
that his friend was quite well. From a desire 
to prolong the conversation on this point, the 
Burds invited their informant to drink tea with 
them in their own room, to which he very 
readily consented, notwithstanding that he had 
previously ordered his horse to be brought to 
the door in order to proceed upon his journey. 
At tea, their common acquaintance with Major 
Riddell furnished much pleasant conversation, 
and the parties became so agreeable to each 
other, that, in a subsequent walk to the Wells, 
the stranger still accompanied Mr Burd's party. 
He had now ordered his horse back to the 
stable, and talked no more of continuing his 
journey. It may be easily imagined that a de- 
sire of discussing the major was not now the 
sole bond of union between the parties. Mr 
Scott — ^for so he gave his name — ^had been im- 
pressed, during the earlier part of the evening, 
with the elegant and fascinating appearance of 
Miss Carpenter, and it was on her account that 
he was lingering at Gilsland. Of this young 
lady, it will be observed, he could have pre- 
viously known nothing : she was hardly known 
even to the respectable persons under whose 
protection she appeared to be living. She was 
simply a lovely woman, and a young poet was 
struck with her charms. 

Next day Mr Scott was still found at the 
Wells — ^and the next — and the next — in short, 
every day for a fortnight. He was as much in 
the companv of Mr Burd and his family as the 
equivocal foimdation of their acquaintance 
would allow ; and by affecting an intention of 
speedily visiting the laikee, he even contrived 
to obtain an invitation to the dean's country 
house in that part of England. In the course 
dF this fortnight, the impression made upon his 
heart by the young Frenchwoman was gradually 
deepened; and it is not improbable, notwith- 
standing the. girlish love affair in which Miss 
Carpenter hod been recently engaged, that the 
effect was already in some degree reciprocal. 
He only tore himself away, in consequence of a 
c^ll to attend certain imperative matters of 
business at Edinburgh. 

It was not long ere he made his appearance 



at Mr Burd's house, where, though the dean had 
only contemplated a passing visit, as from a 
tourist, he contrived to enjoy another fortnight 
of Miss Carpenter's society. In order to give a 
plausible appearance to his intercourse with 
the young lady, he was perpetually talking to 
her in French, for the ostensible purpose of per- 
fecting his pronunciation of that language un- 
der the instructions of one to whom it was a 
vernacular. Though delighted with the lively 
conversation of the yoimg Scotchman, Mr and 
Mrs B\ird could not nOw helf) feeling uneasy 
about his proceedings, being apprehensive as to 
the construction which Lord Downshire would 
put upon them, as well as upon their own con- 
duct in admitting a person of whom they knew 
so little to the acquaintance of his ward. Miss 
Nicholson's sentiments were, if possible, of a 
still more painful kind, as, indeed, her respons- 
ibility was more onerous and delicate. In this 
dilemma, it was resolved by Mrs Burd to write 
to a friend in Edinburgh, in order to learn some- 
thing of the character and status of their guest. 
The answer returned was to the effect, that Mr 
Scott was a respectable young man, and rising 
at the bar. It Chanced at the same time that 
one of Mr Scott's female friends, who did not, 
howtever, entertain this respectful notion of 
him, hearing of some love adventure in which 
he had been entangled at Gilsland, wrote to this 
very Mrs Burd, with whom "fthe was acquainted, 
inquiring if she had heard of such a thing, and 
" what kind of a young lady was it, who was go- 
ing to take Watty Scott ?" The poet soon after 
foimd means to conciliate Lord Downshire to 
his views in reference to Miss Carpenter, and the 
marriage took place at Carlisle within four 
months of the first acquaintance of the parties. 
The match, made up imder such extraordinary 
circumstances, was a happy one ] a kind of 
gentle nature resided in the bosoms of both par- 
ties, and they lived accordingly in the utmost 
peace and amity. The bounteous but unosten- 
tatious beneficence of Lady Scott will long be 
remembered in the rural circle where she pre- 
siaed ; and though her foreign education gave 
a tinge of oddity to her manners, she was an 
excellent mistress of the household of her illus- 
trious husband, and an equally excellent mother 
to his cliildren. One of the last acts of Sir 
Walter Scott, before the illness which, carried 
her to the tomb, was to discharge an attached 
and valued servant who had forgot himself one 
day so far as to speak disrespectfidly to his 
mistress, and one who had been so long with 
him ; but he could not overlook an insult to one 
whom he held bo dear. 
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REV. GEORGE GLADSTONE, GLASGOW. 

By James QllUes. 




N 1886, when the great Home Rule split 
took place in the Liberal party, a 
special meeting waa convened in 
Hengler's Cirque, Glasgow, by the 
»Scottish Liberal Asiaociation, the principal 
speaker being the late Liberal chief, the Eight 
Honourable William. Ewart Gladstone. After 
the moving of the customary reaolution^ tbo 
great stateeman delivered one of his high-toned, 
thrilling orationa, in which he pleaded for jus- 
tice to Ireland. The excitement in that 
crowded meeting of seven or eight thousand Lib- 
erals was intense, and enthuaiaam ran high 
when the right honourable gentleman resumed 
his seat. Needlees to say, he was accorded a 
ma^niiioent ovatioiL Much to his surprise, 
however, there iminiediately rose fromi all parts 
of the building the cry of "Gladstone, Glad- 
stone." Never shall I forget the look of puzzled 
amazement that passed over the countenance of 
the great Liberal chief blb he heard that cry. It 
seemed as if he were saying to himself, " Do 
they not know that Gladstone has already 
spoken?" But the great leader was not for 
many minutes left in doubt as to the intention 
of the audience. The Rev. Greoi^ Gladstone 
had a seat on the platform, and it was he whom 
the audience now wished to hear. It was a 
tiying Q3:xleal for any man to pass through, but 



the reverend gentlemian proved himself eoual to 
the occafldon. For some thirty minutes ha 
thrilled his hearers with his words of wisdom 
and burning eloquence, and when he resumed 
his seat he received an ovation not inferior to 
that which had been accorded to his great and 
distinguished namesake. On anotlier occasion, 
in St Andrew's Halls, Glasgow, when Lord Roee- 
bery was presiding over a large audience, a 
somewliat similar incident happened. After his 
Lordship had got over his surprise at tlie calls 
for '* Gladstone," he laughingly remarked " I 
see there are mope tlian one Gladstone." 

As the name and fame of the above-mentioned 
reverend gentleman are widely known, it will be 
a pleasant surprise to some readers of the 
Border Magazine to learn that lie is a Borderer, 
and I feel sure that tliey will accept his portrait 
as a welcome addition to their Border Portrait 
Gallery. 

Mr Gladstone is a native of Yetholm, the well- 
known capital of tlie Scottish, gypsies, where he 
was bom on the 27th of April, 1843. That year 
ia a memorable one in the ecclesiastical annals 
of Scotland. Then it was that the famous "Ten 
Years' Conflict" had its consummation in the 
inauguration of the great Free Church of Scot- 
land. The same year witnessed the institution 
of the Evangelical Union, a small body of 
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churcLbSB which had grown out of the Rev. Dr 
Morison's protest against the high and dry 
Caivimsm of the ConfessioD. of Faith, That 
ssqubII den6minatioiu rendered yeoonan service to 
the cause of Teinperanee refonn throughout its 
history, and ever since its union with the Scot- 
tish Congregationalistfl, some eight years ago, 
its ministers and members have worthily upheld 
its traditions in this respect. For forty years 
Mr Gladstone has been a succeeeful and hon- 
oured minister of this denomination. 

When Mr Gladstone was quite a lad, his par- 
enta removed from Yetholm to the City of Edin- 
burgh, There they connected themflelves witli 
Brighton Street Chapel, which was then under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Professor John 
Kirk. Dr Kirk was a prince of preachers, <*» 
successful evangelist, an enthusiastic temper- 
ance reformer, and a writer of comiman-sense 
books On Health and Hygiene. Coming under 
the spell of the heart-searching message of tliis 
man of God, the subject of omr sketch waa very 
early in life led to the SSaviour, and to con- 
secrate himself to His service, which resolve re- 
ceived every encouragement from Plxrfessor 
Kirk, who early detected the great possibilities 
in the bright Border lad. 

By indomitable jpluck and perseverance he 
overcame edueational difficulties and attended 
Edinburgh University. After passing through 
the customary curriculum in that seat of learn- 
ing, he entered the Theological Hall of the Evan- 
gelical Union in 1861, and four years later was 
ordained a preacher of the Gospel. 

In 1864 a church was formed in the ancient 
town of Sanquhar — a town that ia sacred to 
many by reason of its Covenanting aaaociations 
— and Mr Gladstone was called to be its first 
minister. For six and a half years he laboured 
faithfully and earnestly amongst his little flock, 
and gained that experience which fitted him for 
t^e larger sphere he was destined to fill. 
It was during his Sanquhar ministry that Good 
Teonplary was introduced into Scotland. Mr 
Gladstone became one of its early adherents, and 
was chosen as the first District Deputy of Dum- 
friesshire. A few years later he waa elected to 
the position of Grand Chief Templar of the 
Order in Scotland, and only those who were 
closely associated with him in the work can 
form any idea of the untiring energy he put 
forth in his efforts to establish firmly the Order 
throughout the length and breadth of tlie land. 
He soon became a temperance orator of the first 
rank, and his executive powers being of the 
highest order he was ultimately elected to be 
supreme head of the organisation for the whole 
world, and his powerful orations were listened to 



by delighted audiences in Annerioa andthe Con- 
tinemt of Europe. 

While in Sanquhar Mr Gladstone waa married 
to the only daughter of the £ev. Dr Morison, 
the founder of thei Evajigelical Union^ and he 
has found in her a true help-meet in all public 
work to which he has so unsparingly given him- 
self. Only those who know the lady persoinally 
can form a jiiat estimate of the beauty of her 
character. 

In 1871 Mr Gladstone was called to the 
church at GfovaD, and, after five years' ministiy 
there, he waa, in 1876, unanimously ohoeesx to 
be ih& colleague and auooessor to his aainiiy 
father-in-law, Dr Morison, the minister of Dun- 
das Street E.U. Church, Glasgow. Sinc« Dr 
Morison's retirement in 1883, Mr Gladstone has 
been the sole pastor of this large and infiuential 
oongregation, and it speaks volumea for his de- 
votion to the interests of his church, tliat, de- 
spite his multifarious laJxmrs for external or- 
ganisatians, it is to-day stronger in member- 
ship and resources than at any former period 
of its history. It is hardly necessary to add 
that a preacher of such power has had. many 
tempting calls to important churches in London 
and other great centres. 

It is, however, in connection with the tem- 
perance movement that Mr Gladsitone is best 
known to those who are outside his own relig- 
ious denomination, and his services are at all 
times in great demand for special temperajuce 
demonstrations. In addition to the greB4^ work 
he ha^ rendered to Good Templaiy, he has been 
for many yeejis a director of the Scottish Tejm- 
peranoe League, and the honoured chairman of 
its executive. He has preached the annual ser- 
mon of the League on several occasionsi, ia al- 
most invariably one of the most popular ^)eflk- 
ers at its great annual public meeting in Glas- 
gow, and has worthily represented it at import- 
ant national gatherings in all pcu*ts of the United 
Kingdonx 

As a writer he has also done excellent work, 
his first volume being entitled " Good Temp- 
lary : its History and Principles, with. Replies 
to Objections," a book which had a large sale 
and is now out of print. An important work 
from his pen, " Problems of Scripture," has just 
been published by a London finn, as one of a 
series representing the Congregational Pulpit. 
The sermons contained in this volume are all 
of exceptional merit, and go far to explain Mr 
Gladstone's popularity as a preacher. Wie 
pages of the ** League Journal " are teeming 
with articles from< his facile pen, c3l of which 
have been a helpful infiuence in guiding the pol- 
icy of the movement and amplifying its prin- 
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oiplee. He occasioDally writeB the " New Year 
Tract" for the League, one from his pen ha.v-. 
ing a circulation of over 130,000 and is still in 
denkaud. As an example of Mr Gladstonie'ft 
epigramatio style in these publications, we 
quota the opening sentences of one of them : — 
He who never made a miitake never made any- 
thing elee. To err is human. But that ifi no good 
reason for continuing in folly. Even fools should 
be taught by experience to become wiser. And if 
we go on repeating mistakes we cannot escape being 
filled with the fruits of our doings. We must reap 
as we sow. Besides, our mistakes may unutterably 
injure others. " A mistaken command has lost a 
battle; a mistaken movement has lost an Empire." 
Many a stately vessel hsfi been wrecked because the 
captain, neglected or excited through strong drink, 
gave foolish orders. And many a young man's life 
has ended in failure because he was Swayed by the 
mistake of another. It is easier to work ruin 
through our mistakes than to repair the ruin once 
it is wrought. 

As already indicated, Mr Gladstooie is in poli- 
tics a keen and ardent Liberal, and is not one 
of those who believe that clei^men should dis- 
sociate themfielve« from party politics. Time 
and again he has thrown himself into political 
warfare, and has invariably proved to his op- 
ponents that he is a force to be reckoned with. 
Ho is one of the finest platform orators in the 
country, and had he chosen a politicfil career 
he would have been an ornament to the House 
of Cknnmons. His stirring appeals, lightened 
with occasional flashes of humour, can hold any 
audience spell-bound. 

Notwithstanding his untiring labours, Mr 
Gladstone " wears well," and has all the fire 
and energy of a young man, and we hope that 
he and Mrs Gladstone will h& long spared to 
carry on their useful labours in the cause of 
religion and social reform. 




Wb have received a handsome volume entitled 
" Upper CoquetdaJe," from tlie pen of Mr David 
Dippie Dixon, whoee " Whittingbam Vale " miet 
with a most favourable reception^ but the de- 
mands on our space being so great we reluct- 
antly hold orver our review of the importaoit 
work until we can do it something like justice. 
In parsing, we may state that the volume con- 
tains 500 pages and many illustrations, print- 
ing and binding being excellent Considering 
the size and style of the book, the price, 5a p>OBt 
free, is remarkably low. Mr R. Redpatb, 
" Daily Journal " OfSce, Newcastle-upon-Tyne^ 
is ihe publisher, and copies can be had from 
him. An " Edition de Luxe " is also published 
at one guinea, and this will doubtless find a 
place in the library of many a Border gentle- 
man both north and south of the Tweed, 



A Trusty Henchman. 

N a recent bright little account of a 
visit to Abbotfiford, there is incidental 
reference to Tom Purdia's tobacco- 
box, which lies on a little round table 
beside other valued relics. This special relic 
is of little value in itself, but he who onoei owned 
it deserves to be held in abiding recollection for 
all he was to Scott — his shepherd, his game- 
keeper, his forester, his overseer, his factotum, 
his right-hand man, and withal, as Lockhart 
says, '' the happiest and most consequential man 
in the world." A faithful aervaint, unalterable 
in Lis love and reverence to his master, a man 
who had inherit-ed a lively sense of sturdy Bor- 
der independence — the record of his honourable 
service is enshrined in the " Journal " and 
'* Letters " of o«e who was as well-beloved by. 
the meanest of his workers, as he will continue 
to be by the wise and good of all the ages. If 
the quarry-man, ditcher, or dyker deemed him- 
self foartunate to have a ** craxik wi' the laird," 
Tom Purdie opuld boast of a familiarity whicli 
deepened his respect, and there is little wonder 
that he always fell heir to the white hat and 
green jacket of Sir Walter. But Tom was no 
braggart. He had one talent, and he hid it not 
in a napkin. 

When, about the year 1807, first brought be- 
fore the notice of the Sheriff, Tom Purdie was 
in sore straits. Work was scarce, and game 
plentiful, and to save his wife and bairns from 
star\'ation he yielded to the hereditary instinct 
of a love of sfxxrt. He found himself in Court, 
upon a chai-ge of poaching. He owned to hav- 
ing " girned a hare or twa " to prevent his 
household from dodng any mischief. His motive 
was above suspicion, and the kindly heart of 
Scott was moved to give hin> work and save 
his character. Well did he repay the gener- 
osity of the judge ! 

" The quality of mercy is not strained. 
. . . . It is twioei bleesed. 
It blesses him that givee, and him that 
takee." ^ 

Tom was grateful, and to the end of his days' 
darg was all that an honourable master could 
desire. Scott, in 1813, thus writes — 

" Tom Purdie is the principal or upper 
" oracle. His talent lie© in catching a sal- 
" mon, or finding a harei sitting — on which 
" occasions (being a very complete Scrub) he 
*' solemnly exchanges his working jacket for 
''an old green one of mine, and takee the 
" air of one of Robin Hood's followers. His 
"more serious employment* are ploughing, 
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" harrowing, and overseeing all my premiaes ; 
'* being a complete jack-of-all-tra<iee, from the 
" carpenter to tlie shepherd, ixotliing comes 
" atrange to him ; and being extremely hon- 
" est, and somewhat of a humorist, he is 
" quite my right-hand." 
When a saw-mill was to be erected at Toft- 
field, the Laird insisted tliat Tom should leaiii 
the process perfectly himself, and whein the 
drainage of Blue Bank was contemplated, 
master and man paced, by the hour together, 
before the door of AbbotsfonL It was neces- 
sary to estimate the cost, and like a faithful 
servant Tom always acted as one who must give 
an account. Sir Walter commended his Uirift, 
and to Mr Laidlaw sends the following note, — 
"Don't let Tom forget hedgerow trees 
'* which he is very unwilling to remember. 
" . . . Tom. is very coetive about trees, 
" and talks only of 300 poplars. I shall send 
" double tliat number, also some hagberries, 
" Ac. He thinks he is saving me money when 
" he is starving my projects, but he is a 
" pearl of honesty and good intention, and I 
*' like him. the better for needing driving 
"wJiere expense is likely." 
From such criticism as tlie above it will be 
readily understood that Tom had evinced a 
strong will and a fine conceit in his own judg- 
ment He was not, indeed, mealy-mouthed, but 
spoke liis mind freely and forcibly betimes. He 
was jealous of his ma-ster's fame, proud of his 
influence and even control in his master's plans, 
somewhat reserved in the pjresenoe of his fel- 
lows, one who oould keep a secret and the hon- 
our of a friend. No one dared trespass on the. 
grounds at Abbotaford without his good-will, 
and the fingfer-post bearing Uie legend " Tlie 
Rod to Selkirk," though his own. Imndiwork, 
was, undoubtedly, Scott's frequently expressed 
wish carried into tardy execution. At any- 
rate, after a nan-ow escape on a foot-bridge, wf^ 
read, — 

" Tom Purdie, who had orders to repair the 
" bridge long since, was so scandalized at the 
" consequence of his negligence that the 
" bridge is repaired by the time I am writing: 
" this." 
And this is the only reproof, measured so spar- 
ingly, a» if to find fault were infinite pain. 

It may here be interesting to give the cliar- 
actar of Tom, as it appeared to one of his few 
favourites. It is from the pen of a cultured 
gentleman who has sought to do honour tf> 
Scott in acknowledgmjent of a kindly gift re- 
ceived when a school-boy. Tliis same gentle- 
man frequently met the overseer as he roomed 
through the woods at Abbotsford. His impree- 



sions of Tom are deliglitfuUy freeli, and alto- 
gether free from prejudice, — 

" Tom was a slirewd, humorsome kind of 
" fellow, and appeared to me always to have 
'' liis own way, and his peculiarities at times 
" anorded Sir Walter the greatest amuseonent. 
■* That he was self-willed there is no doubt, 
" but he was also well-disposed ; zealous and 
" active in the interest of his employer, and 
*•' one not to be trifled with ; for few would 
"insult Tom after looking at his broad 
''shoulders, tliick-aet frame, and face well- 
" browned with the sun, to say nothing of his 
" capuicious fists, hardened by industry, and 
" ready either to fell a tree or any one tliat 
** ventm'ed to insult him." 
In at leas^t two of tlxe " Waverleys," the out- 
line of a " delightful portrait " of a man, whose 
native hardness of visage w^as softened by kind- 
ness and confidence, has been sketched broadly, 
it is true, but revealing an affectionate copy. A 
well-executed likeness of Tom Purdie hangs in 
Abbotsford, but as Peter Mathieson was wont to 
say, the l>est likeness of him " waur out by Mr 
Smith o' Dai-niok, . . . and if ye mind he 
had a mole on his cheek, and if ye look intill'd 
ye can see it in the stone." 

Abbot^^ford had many distinguished visitors, 
who paid homage to the genius of the Wizaixl 
of the North. His trusty henchman interviewed 
some of the most illustrious men of the day, but 
his impressions are almost wholly lost. In tlie 
autumn of 1819, His Royal Highness Prince 
Leopold of Sjtxe-Coburg (afterwards King of the 
Belgians) visited Scotland, and when at Ab- 
botsford he was highly entertained by Scott, 
whose piper, John of Skye, " made music to his 
ear," much to the annoyance of Tonit Purdie, to 
whom the Prince spoke in warm praise of the 
mufeiciorn's skill. John had been at one time 
hedger and ditcher, and had recently been pro- 
moted in his msaster's se(n4ce. Tliere seems to 
have been no love lost between him and tlie 
overset?^, and the latjter thus relates to the 
fonneir one of his confidential conversations, — 
" He wanted me to gang away wi' him and 
" be made his Royal huntsman, and the Prince 
" bade me gie his compliments to ye mon, an* 
"to say, that if ye thought o' flitting he 
" should want a swine-herd, an' ya might 
^* ganfir wi' me tae pipe the piggies hame at 
" bedtime." 

Tom grew in favour, and ten. years later Sir 
Walter spejiks of him as his " special assistant." 
Tluis he writes from Edinburgh, — 

" I shall be glad to be at Abbotsford to get 
"rid of this town, where I have not^ in the 
"proper and social sense of the word, a 
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'•' single friend whose company plecuaes me. In 
" the country I have always Tom Purdie." 
Yes, this was Scott's ideal of happiness — Tom 
Purdie at his stirrup, and Maida stalking in ad- 
vance. Tom was in great glory when, removed 
from all farm duty, he carried his master's plaid. 
He only spoke when it pleased him, telling, 
sometimes, long stories of llits and misses in 
shooting, twenty years baok, " chewing the cud 
of sweet and bitter fancy." When walking 
among the slippery heather the two strode arm- 
in-ann. Indoors, they sat together in the Lib- 
rary, in the care of which Tom was remai'kably 
fastidious, while his remarks were quaint and 
droll, and his mode of expresBing himself ex- 
tremely amusing. His accent was broad and 
unsophisticated. He spoke of Sir Walter's pub- 
lications as " our " books, and was greatly com- 
forted in the reading of them. When off his 
sleep he took one of the novels, . and " before he 
read two pages it was sure to set him asleep." 
His attacliment to his master was distinctly per- 
sonal, but he was only "at homje" beside the 
Tweed. The gaiety and glare of city life was 
too bewildering, and when Scott brought him 
to Edinburgh he longed for the soft murmur of 
the Border stream. Such civic discontent made 
him more nearly akin to Scott himself, who 
loved tlie bracing breeze from the heather hills 
of Ettriok and Yarrow, and without which Otice 
a year he said he would die ! 

Several storie* have been preserved which 
show familiarity that never, at any times led to 
disrespect. One such may be repeated here. 
Tom. had with difficulty secured a badger at 
some distance from the homestead. A favourite 
friend assisted him to carry the capture to the 
stable, where it was let free, and the door was 
closed. But the badger was only a prisoner at 
large, and noisy counsel as to its proper hous- 
ing brought Sir Walter within the area of de- 
bate. Tom was eager to the fray. He boldly 
opened the door, and crept by a ladder to the 
loft above, but he had shut the door too care- 
lessly, or perhaps an. unseen hand had touched 
the latch, for when Tom swooped down on his 
prey the badger escaped, and the pursuer was 
met by Scott's sudden, if not simulated, query — 
** Ya hae caught a Tartar, and what will ye 
"do wi' the bit beastie? He'll mak' but a 
" fearfu' bed-fedlow, an' gobble ye up ajs the 
"wolf did little Red Riding Hood." 
The tender feeling which bound together 
master and servant remained stable and strong 
in the testing-time of bitter disappointiaent. In 
the very throes of that financial crisis which 
would have harrowed to despair a man of less 
grit than Scott, there may be read in his diary 



of December, 1825, if the' tears start, let them 
flow I— 

' Poor Will Laidlaw — ^poor Tom Purdie — 
" such news will wring your hearts,' and miuny 
" a poor fellow besides, to whom my pros- 
" perity was daily bread." 
Four years later Tom pajssed away " from aU 
worldly scenes and service " with startling sud- 
denness. He was sitting by the table with his 
head on his hand. His daughter spoke to him, 
but his spirit had fled. Witliout a sigh or groan 
he heard his Heavenly Master call for an account 
of his stewardship, while thus, greatly affected, 
writes his earthly — 

" Poor fellow ! There is a heart cold that 
" lovexi me well." 
When tlie cord of the coffin slips through the 
fingers, and tlie mortal rests for ever in the 
silence of the grave the nearest and dearest 
have soonetimeB thoughta which lie too deep 
for tears, and which still live on in die hearts of 
those whom they lova So, too, as Scott low- 
ered the head of one whoi, in his humble life, was 
true, true till death, he gilded with a ray of 
immortality the work and worth of a devoted 
servant and a trusty man. 

Among tlie ruins of fair Melrose Abbey there 
lie the mortal remains of some whose names 
stand high on the roll of fame, men of lineage 
ancient and renowned. But just beyond the hal- 
lowed walls, where tHe shadows lengtlien aj» day 
declines, tliere stands a simple tombstone with 
these words, — 

' Here lies the body of Thomas Purdie, 
" Avood forester at Abbotsford, who died 29th 
"October, 1829. Aged sixty-two years. 
" Thou hast beemi faithful over a few things, I 
"will make thee ruler over many things. 
" Matthew chap. xxv. v. 2l8t." 
On the otJier side of the stone tliere appear tlie 
pathos and tenderness of personal sadnessi, ex- 
pressive of the warm affection which Scott felt 
towards a man leal to duty, to friendship, and 
to honour, — 

" In grateful remembrance of the faithful 

" and attached service of twenty-two years ; 

" and in sorrow for the loss of a humble, but 

" sincere friend this stone was erected by Sir 

"Walter Scott, Bart., of Abbotsford." 

There were many trusty servants at Abbots*- 

ford — among others, Mathieson, Swanston, 

Wayness, and the poor hedger Davidson — ^but 

none so favoured as facetious Tom Purdie. A 

lineal descendant is well known to the writer. 

He, too, is dutiful. Like his forebear, he wears 

worthily the motto — "La.bour' is itself a 

pleasure." 

A. T. G. 
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Liddesdale. 

fR WILLIAM HALL, M. Inst. C.E., 
has written aa admirable little 
book bearing the above title. It 
is the result of much patient re> 
search, and contains a considerable amount of 
information which is historically valuable. The 
Church Teinds of the various Churches in Liddes- 
dale are dealt with at some length, while the 
descriptions of scenery and historical associa- 
tions briirhten up the pages, l^e publication 
is issued from the " Advertiser " Office, Hawick, 
and paper and printing are aliike creditable to 
the publishers, while the five illustrations, in- 



abonndfi in aasociatioiifi of historical interest. There 
k a tradition tkat in early times one of those 
saintly Godly men of old travelled from the Solway 
to the Forth, through Liddesdale, carrying the 
banner of the Prince of Peace. It is believed that 
there are archives at Durham that may throw light 
on the subject. It is not at all improbable that 
this occurred about the time of that great apostle 
of the north, St Cuthbert, at the latter end of the 
seventh century, when he wae carrying on his great 
work in Northumberland. It may have been f^ut 
the same i>eriod that the Hermit retired to a se- 
cluded spot situated on the Merchingbum, as it 
was then named, where he had a cell, which in all 
probability was on the site of the Chapel of Her- 
mitage. When Liddel Castle was abandoned, his- 
tory tells us that the Lord Soulis of that day built 
the castle near to an ancient hermitage, which ae it 
appears gave not only the name to the castle, but 
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serted by permission of Mr James Elliot, 
Newcastleton, are admirable reproductions 
of Liddesdale scenery. Considering the 
excellent quality of letterpress and illus- 
trations, the price, 3d, is remarkably low. 
The limit of space prevents us from quoting 
to any great extent, so we can only present 
a selection from ^e opening sentences of the 
introductory chapter: — 

Liddesdale is one of the many attractive districts 
of the Borderland. Nature has endowed it with 
hills, and dales, and silvery streams of great beauty. 
We are indebted to the genius of Sir Walter Scott, 
who has shed a lustre on the lands of the Border, 
particularly in that perfect work of fiction, " Ghiy . 
Mannering," in which he shews a special partiality 
for Liddesdale and its vicinity. The district 



to the chapel and river of Hermitage. ... In 
Liddesdale, we are struck with the fine expanse, 
the open valleys, the peace and calm of nature. At 
the same time it is not too much to say that the 
mountain fells, the heathery moors, and the green 
hills with the silvery streams, present views of an- 
surpassing beauty and grandeur. To roam about, 
inhaling the bracing air of such a wild and beauti- 
ful country, is a pleasure alike healthful and ex- 
hilarating. 



On the 1 2th January a niunber of Borderers 
resident in Kilmarnock formed a Border Coun- 
ties' Association, of which we hope to give 
further particulars in a future number. We 
trust that all the Borderers resident in " Auld 
Killie" will rally round the new Associatioo 
and make it a thorough success. 
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The Late John Fairbairn, Melrose. 

I VERY Melrodan would hear with deep 
regret the news of the death of Mr 
John Fairbaim, the sad event tak- 
ing placet) after a very short illnees, 
at his redidence in Weirhili on 12th Decembec 
last. By his demise one of the feiw remaining 
links which bind us to the past has been broken, 
for he was, with one exception:, the oddest re- 
sidenter. His father hailed originally from 
Kelso, and was of the same family as Sir Peter 
and Andrew Fairbaim, the celebrated engineers, 
and John, the youngest of five, was bom in 
1827. He was educated at Melrose Parish 



"Old Mortality," and his unique personality 
was one which Sir Walter Scott would have 
gloried to depict. His loo^ and constant oon- 
neotioD with Melroeei, his keen interest in all 
things antiquarian, his observant mind, exten- 
sive reading and retentive menMsy made him a 
mine of information, and he was in great re- 
quest when any question of a byegone age re- 
lating to the town had to be considered. He re- 
membered Melrose when there was not a dwell- 
ing between the West Port (now Mr Curie's 
baker shop) and Damick, save a small public- 
house called " Cockie Pistol," near the site of 
the present Episcopal Church. He could relate 
many storiee of Melrose as it was in his early 
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School, under Mr Murray, and by and by his 
decidedly artistic tastee led him into the pro- 
fession of a sculptor. In pursuance of his call- 
ing, he had visited nearly every churchyard in 
thje Borderland, and from lone St Mary's to the 
Carter Fell many specimens of his work are to 
be seen. In his younger days he had been em- 
ployed at various undertakings all over the 
Border district, but it is a noteworthy fact that 
no matter where he was working he alnoost in- 
variably came homo on Satmxiays. Thus for 
nearly 4000 Sundays he must have heard " the 
clin§Lum>, clank & Sabbath bells " in his native 
town that was so dear to him:, and no one wa;3 
more faithful in obeying their call. His work 
and habits in many respects resembled those of 



days, and of the worthies who lived then. 
Though he could not remiMnber Sir Walter Scott, 
there is no doubt he would see him, but he had a 
distinct recollection of his funeral, and he used 
to relate how, after Sir Walter's death, when 
the old pony from Abbotsford, driven by Peter 
Mathison, was pointed out to visitors, who even 
then were feeling the glamour of Sir Walter's 
writings to such an extent that they would go 
up to it, pat it) and pull some hair from its mane 
or tail. He was well acquainted with several of 
Sir Walter's local characters, and there was 
never any doubt in his mind but that George 
Thomson wa« the original of " Dominie Samp- 
son." He remembered Captain Tait, the proto- 
type of " Captain Doolittle," " Captain Clutter- 
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buck," and Whirly Bet, a sort of witoh, froan 
whoai Scott is said to have drawn many of tlie 
characteristics portrayed in " Madge Wildfire," 
It is a well-founded report that Scott is said 
never to have seen Melroee by nioonlight, 
though his weird and beautiful and detailed de- 
scnptibn of it would lead one to believe the 
opposite!, but Mr Fairbaim said Sir Walter got 
his impressions from Isaac Ilaig, who was in the 
habit of passing the Abbey at nights on his way 
home to Bemereyde after a visit to Abbotsford. 
Mr Fairbaim's father was a volunteer at the 
tim€f of the False Alarm, and he used to relate 
the stories he had heard of that dreadful night 
when the news came that Napoleon had landed, 
and the scenes which- took place when the local 
corps, under Captain Erskine (grandfather of 
the present Mr Erakine of Shielfield) were drawn 
up at the Market Cross. Tlie coat- worn by his 
father on that occasion was for long kept as a 
family treasure. Tlie days of the stage coaches 
were also productive of-many reminiscences, and 
when the railway was made through Melrose Mr 
Fairbaim took part in surveying the line. To 
the last^ however, he patronised railways aa 
little as possible, preferring to wander leisurely 
on foot, enjoying the lovely scenery of the Bor- 
derland or recalling its many memories of that 
past in which he was so well versed. A walk of 
twelve or fourteen miles to enquire after the 
health of an eld acquaintance was to him what 
a Sunday afternoon stroll is to the present gen- 
eration. In the days of the Resurrectionists he 
remembered the workmen going every afternoon 
for many weeks after Scott's burial from Ab- 
botsford to Dryburgh to watch the body, and 
though no case of body-snatching ever occurred 
at Melrose, he could tell of one which took place 
at Bowden. It was, however, in Melrose Abbey 
that his principal interest lay, and tliis world- 
famous ruin claimed many hours of his life, and 
so well did he know the places in and around it 
" where the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep" that some yeans ago, when the plan of 
the burying-ground became dilapidated and in- 
distinct, he was able to draw a new one, a work 
requiring great skill and neatness, and one in 
wliich his memory was an important factor. 
How well he knew the Abbey, and how lovingly 
he could point out tlie many gems of ardiitec- 
ture with which it is adorned. He took a pleasr 
ure in her stones, lier very dust to him was dear, 
and when it was repaired some years ago he was 
entrusted with the superintendence of the work. 
As was meet his remains were interred in the 
Abbey burying-ground, under tlie sliadow of the 
ruin which he knew and loved so well. 



A Border Toast. 

Abmstronob and Elliots! Yon know where thej 
were bred — 
Above the dancing mountain bums, among the 
misty scaurs, 
And through their veins, these Border lads, . the 
raiding blood runs red— 
The blood that's out before the dawn and home 
behind the stars! 

Armstrongs and Elliots ! ! 
And touch your glass with mine! 

Armstrongs and Elliots! And how should they 
forget 
The pride their fathers gathered round the roving 
recklefie names; 
Can't you hear the horses neighing and the riders 
jesting yet 
Above a thousand driven steers and fifty farms 
in flames! 

Armstrongs and Elliots!! 
Stand up and drink to it! 

Armstrongs and Elliots ! The hills are riding deep. 
The steeds are very weary and the sun is sinking 
low, 
But yonder steals a grey hill fox along the stony 
steep! 
Yoick ! Yoick ! My gallant Border boys, sit down 
and let them go! 

Armstrongs and Elliots ! ! 
And long, long luck to them! 

W. H. O. 



" The Border Almanac," 1904. — ^The recent 
issue of this old-established and deservedly 
popular Almanac haa a sad intereet* fromi the 
fact tliat it records the death of tk^ founder, Mr 
J. H. Rutherfurd, who waa a link with the pe«t 
and who did much to rescue frof& oblivion, ihe 
history of the Boixlerland. As wd have already 
referred in these columns to the passing away of 
Mr Rutherfurd, and will prol)ably do so at soone 
length in an early issue, we need only quote the 
opening sentence of the Almanac's obituaiy 
notice of its founder : — " By the death of Mr 
James Hogarth Rutherfurd, which occuiped 
suddenly on 29th October, 1903, Kelso and the 
Border district has sustained a loss of no small 
moment, for in many respects he stood out by 
himself among his fellow-men." In addition to 
above-mentioned notice, the Almanac contains 
intere«rting references to over thirty prominent 
Borderers in various parts of the world, who 
liave passed away during ihe year 1903. In. 
addition to a vast amount of the most valuable 
information, which requires to be seen to be 
appreciated, the publication contains many cur- 
ious reprints from old newspapers, &c., which 
add very much to the interest of its pages. The 
Border Almanac can be had post free for 6d 
from Mesi;rs J. A J. H. Rutherfurd, Kelso. 
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The Teviotdale Regiment. 

I HE Bo(rde>F soldier of thei pa&t has at 
leiDgth gecured a historian in Mr John 
W. Kennedy, and we trust that he 
will go on in the good work to which 
he has put his hand. Some time ago we drew 
attention in theee columns to Mr Kennedys 
*' Scottish Borderers at Marston Moor," and the 
distinct serrice he had done to Border history 
in that paper. The present paper, which is 
puhlished in large pamphlet form by Messrs 
W. <k J. Kennedy, Hawick, bears the title, " The 
Teviotdale Reeiment," and deals with David 
Leslie's march from Hereford to Philiphaugh. 
Referring to the great Civil War in England, 
Mr Kennedy says : — 

It is well for us to remember that Scotland bore 
its fall share in the dangers of that exciting per- 
iod, and Ihat our own district sent its quota of 
men to help the English Puritans in their heroio 
struggle for liberty. The history of the Teviotdale 
Regiment covers a period of about fifty years from 
1639, and thus includes the times of the Long Par- 
liament, the great Civil War, Montrose's Rebel- 
lion, the Commonwealth, the execution of Charles, 
the Protectorate, Cromwell's subjection of Scot- 
land, the Restoration, the persecution of the Cov- 
enanters, and finally the Revolution of 1688. I am 
sorry my information is so fragmentary, but cur- 
iously enough, the Teviotdale Regiment as such, is 
never mentioned, so far as I am aware, in any of 
our local records and archeeological transactions, 
except a reference by the Rev. Duncan Stewart in' 
his article on the Covenanters and the taking of the 
abjuration oath on 15th June, 1685, given in the 
Council Records, as follows :—" The quihilke day, 
in presence of Sir William Elliott of Stobbe as 
leiftennant to the Earle of Lothian's troupe and 
commissioned for this effect, compeired the persons 
undemoted, viz.— Archibald Baptie in Black- 
cleuch, William Elliott in Carrittridge, William 
Nichol. yr., William Taylfor. Thomas Pott, both in 
Howpayslay, John Balgleish in Carsope, Walter 
Ballentyne in Berrybush, James Flesher in Bel- 
lendpn, John Duncan, a traveller, and did take the 
test and oath of abjuratione, and further enacted 
themselves to live orderly, and not frequent house 
and field conventickles heirafter. (Signed) W. 
Eliofct." 

Perhaps our local searchers have been blinded by 
the fact that the regiment was often referrred to «s 
Lothian's from the name of its commander, William 
Ker, third Earl of Lothian. He refused to take 
the adjuration oath in 1662, which we may well 
believe of one who was a correspondent of the 
saintly Samuel Rutherford, and the recipient of at 
least one of his famous letters. The insane attempts 
of James VI. and Charles I. to force Episcopacy 
upon the Scottish people at last led to the renewal 
of the National Covenant— the Magna Charta of 
Scotland. This marks the beginning of the long 
struggle enduring through nearly two generations 
against kingcraft and priestcraft, which was finally 
victorious at the glorious revolution of 1688, the 
death knell to the theory of the Divine right of 
kings to do wrong. 



In the paper the march and the subsequent 
battle at Philiphaugh are well described, and 
many important facts ore brought to light. 
Many of the points could beax amplifioation, 
and we trust that the author will return again 
to this branch of the subjects In addition to 
the paper itself the pamphlet contains an ap- 
pendix, composed of most interesting reprints 
which throw much light upon the subjects 



The Auld-farrand Carter. 

Bt Sib Georob Douglas, Babt. 

Of Eck the Gainer's horses twae 
The tane i^tis bronn, the tither bay ; 
He yokes them in twae tidy cairts, 
Syne mounts hissel', an' aff he stairts— 
But first maun speir gin a' be richt. 
For Eck he is an eident wight; 
And syne maun keek that nocht be wrang. 
For Eck th&-day haa far to gang. 

The bottom-brod fix'd in its place, 
Nae clatterin' by the way sail raise; 
The cairte are scrubb'd and dighted pure 
Frae speck o' coal-dust or manure; 
The beastiea' tails— as black's the jet, 
Wi' scairlet braid are twined and plet. 
Compact and aylegant and neat: 
Eck at a plait was ill to beat. 

Wi' braw brass muntin's polish'd fine 
Their sleekit necks an' nodles shine. 
While wors'ed bobs o' rainbow dyes, 
Weel-woven, sail delight men's eyes. 
As Eck by toon or onstead passes — 
These were his praysents frae the lasses. 

Each dappled hide— the broun, the bay- 
Is groom'd in a superior way; 
Ilk foot-lock redd ilk hufe abune, 
Ilk strae pick'd frae ilk horse's shoon, 
Ilk strap weel-black't, ilk buckle bricht— 
This was Eck's study yester-nicht. 
When by the lantern's feeble spark 
He laboured on lang after dark, 
Wi' paste-iwts on the corn-bin set. 
An* brushes sma' and sma'er yet; 
While in their warm dark stalls at ease 
Dimant and Missick munch'd in peace. 
Their maister's voice fu' weel they ken 
(Beasts hae their sympathies like men). 
And though of words but two or three 
Their hale vocabulary be. 
To these they prompt attention pay, 
An', hearing, hasten to obey. 

Now, conscious o' a weel-pack'd load, 
Oor Ecky's ready for the road; 
He grasps the reins, springs nim'ly up. 
And to his horses cries, "Wha-hup!" 
On eeran's a' a timely stairter, 
No need for haste has Eck the Cairter; 
Nor, tho' the day brings weariness 
To him, will he his horses press— 
Tho' lang the way, the twilight dim, 
Sairving them aye as they sairve him. 

Headers, 0' heich or laigh degree. 
This lesson lairn of Eck thro' me; 
An honest pride in work weel done 
Is man's best comfort 'neath the sun. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Appreciations of the Border Magazine continue to come to us from unexpected quarters, and it is par- 
ticularly gratifying to ns to learn that onr efforts meet with Dhe approval of those who can understand the 
difficulties which beset our path. It might be a breach of confidence on our part to mention names, but, M'ere 
we to (lu 80, not a few of our readers would be surprised to learn who takes an interest in our Magazine, and 
who are willing to help it alonff. One gentleman, who can pen an able article, thus writes: — '* I trust that with 
the new volume the Border Magazine may continue to floucish, and that its circulation will be substantially 
increased. I always endeavour to impress upon friends that no good Borderer should be without it." The 
latter sentence sums up the matter exactly, and we hope that a large number of our kind readers will go and do 
likewise. 

The Border Keep. 

Dear Fellow Bord&rers,^! can hardly think Tytler of Woodhouselee thought a dilapidated cot- 
that it is a month since I la^ wrote to you, but the tage between Lasswade and Loanhead, with but one 
calendar hanging on the wall of the Keep and the good sitting-room, he was a frequent visitor to 
slightly lengthening daylight tell me that " the Woodhouselee. Th^re he would assemble the little 
year has ta'en the turn already." Let us hope and Tytlers and march off to Castle I>aw, on the west 
pray that the climatic conditions may be more of the house, where he always halted at one parti- 
favourable than they were in 1903, and that the cular spot from which the mansion could be seen, 
farmers and all engaged in outdoor pursuits may be though still partially hidden by the fine trees 
blessed with plenty of sunshine. My readers are around it. Here Scott would charm the children 
aware that thi« portion of the Border Maoazinb with stories which arose in his fertile brain at the 
has been placed by the editor in the hands of the moment, or legends of the Covenanters. At no 
old Dominie for the sole purpose of securing and great distance some Covenanters^ graves had been 
preserving items of interest to Borderers, and I discovered, and a report was current that one day 
again invite my readers to send anything which a funeral procession by torchlight had been seen 
they feel sure will be of permanent interest, and slowly wending its way to the burial-place. The 
which can be read with pleasure long after its ghostnstories in the evening were quite as much en- 
publication in this column. In the December num- joyed. One morning Scott was found by a Wood- 
ber I made a quotation from an interesting article houselee visitor at his house near Lasswade mounted 
in " Chambers's Journal," by my friend R. C, and on a ladder nailing together a Gothic arch of wil- 
I have much pleasure in giving one or two addi- lows over the entrance-gate. He was very proud 
tional items from his valuable paper. Our friend of his handiwork, and had gone out to admire it in 
has the rare quality of being able to put much in- the moonlight. Tradition hae it that the Regent 
formation into small space without lessening tho Moray thrust Lady Anne Both well and ber child 
readableness of the article, and budding writers into the woods of Woodhouselee. When the stones 
might take a leeson from the following : — of old Woodhouselee were taken to build the new 

When Scott started housekeeping in what Miss house, the poor ghost, still clinging to the domestic 
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hearth, accompanied the stones. No servant lyould 
enter what was known as the " big bedroom " after 
dusk, 86 the ghoet came thither from a turret room. 
Lady Anne had frequently appeared, it was said, to 
old Catherine; once coming so near her that she 
saw the pattern of the apparition's gown, which, 
she said, was "a Mancheeter muslin with a wee 
flower "— «t which recital Scott used to lau^h hear- 
tily. . . . There ig much of literary and his- 
torical interest on the sonth-east side <rf the Pent- 
lands. Sir Walter Scott set up his household goods 
in a house, still to be seen, between Lasswade and 
Loanhead. The "English Opium-Eater" occupied 
a plain building at Polton for several years. Mrs 
Oliphant says tfa&t the dawn of consciousness came 
to her in a house between Lasswade and Eskbank. 
Higher up the Esk, at Polton, Archibald Constable, 
the eminent publisher, lived for a time. S. B. 
Crockett has written romances most industriously 
at Penicuik for some years. G. M. Kemp, the 
architect of the Scott Monument, although born at 
Moorfoot, had his training at Nine Mile Bum, near 
Carlops. Some scenes in Allan Ramsay's "Gentle 
Shepherd " are undoubtedly suggested by the scen- 
ery of the North Esk, and the poet was frequently 
a guest at Newhall, near Carlops. Alexander Ire- 
land has recalled how, scores of time, he and Robert 
Chambers, Robert Cox, and Dr Hodgson crossed 
the Pentlands from Woodhouselee by the Compen- 
sation Pond to Currie. They met at the Links, 
near Morningside at 7 a.m., and were quite ready 
to enjoy Mrs- Gilcnrist's ham and eggs at the inn at 
Woodhouselee. There is no such inn now for the 
hungry pedestrian ; and such a place in the heart 
of the hills might comfort the wayfarer. . . . 
The story of George Meikle Kemp, architect of the 
Scott Monument, is also a romance, which ended 
tragically by his death in the Union Canal basin, 
Edinburgh, ere his great work wag completed. Bom 
at Moorfoot, he spent his boyhood years at Nine 
Mile Bum, near Carlops, where he helped his father 
amongst the sheep on the hills. A sight of Roslin 
Chapel awoke his love for architectural detail. His 
apprenticeship as a joiner was passed at Redscaur- 
head, near Peebles; after his apprenticeship was 
over he was trudging down the vale of Tweed to- 
wards Galashiels, when he had a lift from a bene- 
volent-looking gentleman who turned out to be the 
" Shirra," as Sir Walter Scott was called locally. 
It is believed that his close study of the Border 
abbeys, especially Melrose, made while working as 
a joiner at Galashiels, gave him the leading ideas 
for what Professor Masson has called the finest 
monument ever erected to a man of genius. Alex- 
ander K^ith Johnston was also a native of the 
parish of Penicuik, and Heniy Mackenzie lived for 
several summers at Auchendinny, as did also Mrs 
Fletcher. "Christopher North" (Professor Wil- 
son) came to Roslin for a time on the death of his 
wife. The Howgate carrier's house is just across 
the Esk from Auchendinny* near Pomathorn, where 
the last scenes in the life of the hero of John 
Brown's "Rab and his Friends" were enacted. 
Rosebery, the estate from which Lord Rosebery 
takes his title, lies to the south-east, near the 
foot of the Moorfoot Hills. 

* * « 

In the " British Weekly." under the heading, "A 
Bookseller of the Olden Time." "A Man of Kent," 
wliom all the world knows is Dr W. Robertson 
Nicoll, thus writes:— Many bookmen will hear with 
regret that Mr J. H. Rutherfurd, bookseller of 



Kelso, has died at the advanced age of eighty-foiur. 
Mr Rutherfurd was one of the Border institutions. 
He was much more than a bookseller, he was an 
incessant and eager student of Border biography 
and antiquity. To the end of his long life he was 
busy in these studies, and much of the knowledge 
he accumulated has, I am afraid, died with him. 
Ho did something to make this knowledge avail- 
able, partly in the "Kelso Chronicle," to which 
he frequently contributed articles. But he never, 
so far as I know, prepared for publication the re- 
sults of his researches into such subjects as the 
life of Sir Walter Scott. It was Rutherfurd who 
identified the house of Scott's grandfather, 
" Beardie," in Kelso, and I understand that Ruth- 
erfurd had a copy of the inscription on Beardie's 
grave in Kelso Abbey— the only copy that exists. 
He made a special study years ago of the Lockhart- 
Ballantyne controversy, and I have often wished 
that he had published his conclusions. 



The death of " Jamie Tait " in his wee house at 
St Mary's Loch will cause a pang of regret to 
thousands in various parts of the world, who, like 
myself, have seen and chatted with the old man 
and heard him recount the story of the Willow 
Pattern Plate in his quaintly simple way. As show- 
ing the widespread interest in the old man, I re- 
print a cutting from the " Southern Reporter," sent 
me by a London Borderer, who takes a deep in- 
terest in all Border matters: — 

Sudden Death of "Jamie" Tait.— The death 
occurred suddenly on New Year's morning of a 
well-known residenter of Yarrow in the person of 
Mr Jamei» Tait, better known as "Jamie," who 
lived by himself at Dryhopehaugh. He was going 
about previously in his usual health, but not ap- 
pearing on Friday morning, his house was entered, 
and be was found lying dead on the sofa, this 
being his usual sleeping place, as he had suffered 
from asthma. " Jamie " was in his younger days a 
shepherd, but for a long time he had not followed 
any regular employment. He and his quaint old- 
fashioned house were well known to all visitors to 
the Loch district, and as everyone liked a crack 
with the old man, scarcely a day passed during the 
tourist season without hie having to entertain some 
of the many visitors to lone St Mary's. In this way 
" Jamie " had met and conversed with many cele- 
brities from far and near, and he was also well 
acquainted with the most of the gentry in the sur- 
rounding disrict. His broad Border tongue and 
his pawky sayings were refreshingly unconven- 
tional, and it was a great delight to his hearers to 
hear " Jamie " describing his mother's Chinese pat- 
tern plates, which, with sheets of her own spinning, 
were valuable heirlooms of the old man's, ".famie's*' 
" auld clay biggin' " was the last of its kind in the 
district, and artists were fond of transferring the 
old house, both exterior and interior to their can- 
vasses. In this way the house has figured in the 
pictures of several well-known artiste. "Jamie" 
and his hens used the same entrance, the fowls 
roosting on the joists above the passage. The in- 
terior was of the old-fashioned sort, with clay floor, 
bole windows, settle, fireplace, and homely plate 
racks — a style now rarely met with. " Jamie " was 
seventy-four years of age. His mother. "Bell 
Tait," who died in 1882, is said to have reached the 
age of 103. 

DoMiMix Sakfsox. 
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A Border Tower. 

'All was others'; all will be others'." 

O ran the trite aphorism, whioL for 
many years miglit have been read on 
a tablet let into the High Street front 
of an old tenement in the town of 
Hawiek ; and, now tliat the Tower Inn, so long 
one of the few important buildings of that old 
Border town, haa been advertised to sell, we 
are likely to have a fitting illustration. 

Its use as an inn is comparatively modem ; 
but the associations of the building as the Tower 
of Hawick are, on account of its age, its nearness 
to the Scottish Border, and the influence of its 
successive owners, of more than local or passing 
interest. For eight hundred years it has existed 
as a place of local importance, having been 
fomided by the Lovels, who, as Barons of Haw- 
ick settled in Teviotdale in Alexander Second's 
reign ; and, through the stirring times of feuda- 
lism, it was, with brief interruption, tlie tower 
fortalice and manor place of that family, and, 
in succession for nuuiy years, of the Douglases 
of Drumlanrig; until some time after 1669, it 
passed into the hands of its present owners, the 
Scotts of Buooleuch, as still representing the 
Douglases in tlia female line. Its once mas- 
sive walls of solid masonry, still in places 
over a yard tliick, surmounting a pended 
dungeon, served well to beat back the 
tide of contending Border factions, and more 
than once withatood the ravages of fire and 
flood ; while, in less troublesome times, its 
ample roof-tree afforded no meaai abode for the 
lord of the Barony. It was modernised about 
the end of the- eighteenth century, and so strong 
had been its structure that the stones removed 
by the tliinning of its walls, and taking away 
of its pends, almost sufficed to build the shell 
of a spinning mill in the neighbourhood. Lat- 
terly the Tower has filled the more useful, if less 
important, office of the bm-gh's principal inn, 
which, as agricultural and commercial occupa- 
tions grew in importance, and better roads 
developed intercommunication, became the busy 
centre of many human interests ; wliile the opem 
space in front of it, once a green knowe on 
which the " deuil tree " grew, came to be in fact 
as in name, the burgh market place. So conser- 
vative are the farmers of Upper Tc'viotdale that, 
although, in 1865, a large and convenient Com 
Exchange was built, tliey have never used it, 
but still prefer, like their forefathers, to bai^in 
in the open, gathering on market days in groups 
a.bout the Tower steps and in front of tlie build- 
ing. 



Sir Walter Scott briefly describes the building 
as " a large square pile called tlie Black Tower 
of Hawick, which was tlie occasional residence 
of the lairds of Buccleuch " ; while Miss Words- 
worth, equally brief, has noted, in her 
own and tlie poet*s diary of the well- 
known tour, that " the inn is a large old 
house with walls a yard thick, formerly a 
gentleman's house.'' Standing as it does in a 
valley, the site of tlie Tower cannot, like those of 
its neighbours Harden, Gk>ldielands, or Minto, 
have been chosen for commanding poaition, but 
rather for the more pastoral advantages of a 
well-watered and well-sheltered haugh ; although 
it occupied a post of great strategic importance 
on the road from the east to tlia west, borders, 
and the gateway, as it were, to Liddesdale and 
Upper Teviotdale, and " the Tower Knowe," 
on which it stands, was, before the days 
of intervening buildings, elevated enough 
to afford a view eastwards of a por- 
tion of the valley, and to enable the Slitrig 
water on whose eastern bank it stands, to be 
drawn round it l>y means of a moet. Near by a 
high and narrow bridge — demolished in 1851 — 
almost as old as the Tower itself, spanned that 
stream, leading to the older pwirt of the town, 
in fact to the town of olden days : — 

" Here Gawain Douglas took his way 
On Sabbath morn and holy day. 
When vested priest in cope and stole 
Said masses for Drumlanrig's soul." 

in the " Paroche Kirke " on the opposite bank. 
And the level stretch of the ** Deidhaugli " 
southward by tlie river, provided a convenient 
place for the " Buttis or Bow Markis," where 
men might " busk them to be archeries." A 
pleasant and suitable abode withal for the Lord 
of the Barony was the Tower of Hawick. 

Older, as undoubtedly the building is, we do 
not., until the sixteenth century, find mwch about 
it on record ; but, during that period, the little 
Border town with its black tower had a bad time 
of it. In February, 1548, we learn that the 
town was in the hands of tlie English under Sir 
Ralph Bulmer and Sir Oswald Westropp, who 
burnt it " both houses and corne, save only the 
towers of stone, which they could not get," 
although they did buni one tower, and in it 
a pi iest called Sir John Young who had dared 
to resist and to shoot two " hackabuttis " at the 
footmen. The black tower, no doubt, being 
the strongecrt: of all — in fact the otliers were 
mostly pended houses — was one of those they 
could not get. In 1561, trouble came from 
another quarter, for the Earl of Mar commis- 
sioned by Queein Mary to punish the Liddesdale 
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freebooters who had been more than usually 
troubleeome, made a sudden march to Hawick, 
to whose market many of those lawleiss moesr 
troopers had brought their ill-gotten gear, and, 
encompassing the town with his soldiers, he, 
by proclamation, forbade any citizen, on pain 
of death, to receive or shelter a thief. Fifty- 
three of the most noted outlaws were appre- 
hended, and, of these, eighteen were instantly 
drowned in a deep pool, where Slitrig and Teviot 
meet just in front of the Tower, " for ladk of 
trees and halters." Six more were hanged in 
Edinburgh, and the rest eitlier acquitted or 
imprisoned in the castle of that city. Tlie old 
walls of the tower must have echoed to weird 
sounds in their day, and the occupants have 
looked out upon many an awe-inspiring sight, 
when rough and ready justice was dispensed in 
such a summary manner. 

Once more, in 1565, the towii was devastated 
by fire, this time by the Brodies, "who, tliere- 




THB TOWKR HOTEL. 

fore," so runs Lord Bedford's dispatch, '* are to 
be considered." How fared the Tower on this 
occasion we know not ; but five years after it 
was still standing, when, in anticipation of a 
visit from Earl Surrey, the inhabitants, 
who were loyal to Queen Mary, toCk the 
wind out of his sails by imtliatching their 
houses, burning the thatch in the streets and 
fleeing, with the most part of their goods, to 
the hills. The fire thus begun buriit the whole 
town, " saving Drumlanrig's Castle," i.e., the 
Tower, " and tlie goods in it, which, for liis sake, 
we saved, and, at our parting, delivered the 
keys to his man, saw the gates locked, and left 
it in safety, after the departing of the army." 
Thus wrote Surrey in his dispatch. So, for 
the third time, it escaped destruction by fire. 
The town of that day is described by. Stow, in 
his " Chnmicles," as being " a large one, where 



Drumlaurig had a house of stone." And as an; 
instance of tlie uses to which it has been put it 
may be mentioned herej that on 25th Fei>ruary, 
1671, a court of Regality of Hawick was held 
" witliin tlie Manor Place thereof, called Drum- 
lanrig's Tower by Francis Gladstoune of Whil- 
taw. Bailie of said Regality under William Lord 
Drumlanrig, Bailie principal thereof." 

After the Restoration of 1660 we had var- 
ious regiments in Scotland, of whom the sole 
survivors now are tlie Royal Scots, the 21st^ the 
Scots Guards, and the Scots Greys. A few 
only of their muster rolls remain, but enough 
to show that for the cavaliy particularly. Haw- , 
ick was, probably on account of its convenient 
situation and tlie stabling accommodation of the 
Tower, a favourite place of rendezvous. Claver- 
house's regiment disbanded in 1689, and has, 
among its muster rolls, two which show that 
the troop concerned was at Hawick. One of 
them will be found appended to this article ; it 
is the muster roll of the Earl of Drumlanrig's 
Troop, who was, under Colonel John Gralmme 
of Claverhouse, Lieut .-Colonel of the " Royal 
Regiment of Horse." Tlie other two cavalry 
regiments were the Life Guards and the Royal 
Regiment of Dragoons (now tlie Scots Greys.) 
Claverhoiise*s own troop was mustered at Haw- 
ick on 17th August, 1685 ; and also at Hawick 
on 18th September, 1667, mustered, to be dis- 
banded, the troop of the Laird of Hatton, i.e., 
Charles Maitland of Hatton, brother of Lauder- 
dale. 

June of 1679 brought a fresh danger to the 
Tower. Alexander Hume, portioner of Hume, 
and his co-rebel of the Solemn League and Cov- 
enant, Tliomas TumbuU of Standhill, led their 
followers into the town, and did " most treason- 
ably besiege the, Tower and castle of Hawick, 
and by storm and violeiice did take the same, 
carried away with them all the goods and arms 
of many country gentlemen who had transported 
them thitJier for safety and custody. In the 
storming and taking of which castle several of 
his Majesty s subjects, who were therein, were 
dangerously hurt and wounded, and were a.t 
length necessitated to capitulate and submit 
themseLvee to the persons above-named and 
tlielr accomplices." Tlie town had remained 
loyal, owing probably to the local influence of 
Monmowth, who had been created Duke of Buo- 
cleuch on his marriage to the Ihiohess, and was 
at tliis time commissioned with the suppression 
of the rebels. A realistic touch is given to the 
above incident in the evidence of James Nubie, 
the town's Sheriff Officer, given at Hiune's trial. 
He narrated how he saw " the man, that was 
called Alexander Hume, riding on a bay horse. 
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and that be had pistols before bis saddle, and 
a cloak lined with red, and bis own hair " — then 
a Bufl&oiently uncommom head-gear to be worthy 
of eommjant — ^*' which was blackish. He saw 
him at HawicJk, riding at the foiie^nd of five or 
six score of rebels, who came to take the castle 
and take away the arms, which tbey did th& 
following day." Hiune was hanged for bis share 
in that day's work, but Tumbull got off with 
the I06B of his land and geiar. 

Many distin^iahed persons have viadted the 
Tower, and not the least so among tbera was 
James V. of itinerant memory, who, if tradition 
is to be credited, bad an amusing experience 
when being entertained there by Drumlanrig. 
An old Hawick worthy, Robert Oliver, better 
known by his intimates as " Hab ot Hawick," 
lived not far off in a fortified house ca«lled " the 
Garrison." . Hab was a character, and Drum- 
lanrig had been recounting to His Majesty some 
of his exploits in the Border feuds of bis younger 
daya James became so interested in tbe man 
he sent for him, but Hab declined tbe honour. 
A second message was sent, this time commiand- 
ing attendance, but Hab was dour, " Tell His 
Majesty," said he, from his seat by the fire, 
" that here sits Hab o' Hawick at Ids ain fire- 
side and a fig for King James and a' his kin." 
The King, knowing the man's peouliarities, was 
more amused than annoyed, but resolved to 
have liis revenge. After liis return to Holyrood 
King James had his disobedient subject brought 
fromi Hawick, and arranged to give liim a pri- 
vate reprimand. The refractory Hab arrived, 
and stood trembling in the presence of Royalty 
overwhelmed by the greatness of his offence and 
its probable cansequences. His Sovereigiii re- 
mained seated, and when tliey were alone said, 
" Now, sir, here sits James, King of Scotland 
and the Isles at his ain fireside, and a fig for 
Hab o' Hawidk and a' his kin," and tlien after 
a few words of kindly advice as to the duties of 
a subject, he dismissed the much relieved wortliy 
and had him escorted to his home a^ain. 

Queen Mary on her return journey from Her- 
mitage to Jedbui^h passed through Hawick, 
and is said to have rested in Drumlanrig's 
Castle ; and the fact that one of the apartnauents 
is still called " Queen Mary's Room " gives cred- 
e«ioe to this interesting tradition. And the odd 
Tower can probably number tlie Great Protector 
as well, amongst its guests, if Carlyle is correct 
in his conjecture that Cromwell spent Simday, 
7th October, 1648, in Hawick. With more cer- 
tainty we can claim as amongst them tiie Earl 
of Derwentwater, and General Forster of Bam- 
burgh, who, in the '15, conmianded tbe North- 
umberland troops of horse levied on the frontier ; 



Kenmure with his Galloway and Dumfriesshire 
followers, and the young Earl of Winton, who 
commanded the Highlanders. They lingered in 
Hawick for some time on their southward 
march, and, during their stay, probably without 
leiave, for the Duchess of Buocleuch was loyal, 
made the Tower their head-quarters. While in 
" the '45 " a considerable detachment of Prince 
Charlie's army, with the intrepid Lord Belmer- 
ino at its head, stopped in Hawick odb 
night and took possession of the Tower. But 
amongst all its distinguished occupants stands 
out conspicuously that noble lady, Ann, Duchess 
of Monmouth and Countess of Buocleuch. For 
seventy years she was superior of the burgh, 
and, after her husband's tragic de^ith., during 
her long life, she and her six children! fre- 
quently lived in the Tower. Much was done 
by her for the good of the town, and especially 
for its poor, who found in her a sympathetic 
heai't and an open hand. The building was, as 
previously mentioned, much altered and im- 
proved to render it a residence suitable 
for this lady who ranked as a princess, 
a record of which renovation is still pre- 
served in the date, 1677, upon the quaint 
and artistically wrought iron knocker which 
ornaments the front door. Persons living in 
the town in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century remembered the elevated chair and 
canopy of sta-te which, upon occasions of cere- 
mony, were used by Her Grace; and, to this 
day, is pointed out, in the older portion of tlie 
building, " the Duchess' Room," which once, 
witli its gold-mounted bed and foot stool 
(marriage gifts of diaries II.) was furnished in 
Royal state. We must not omit to mention 
also, before leaving this part of the subject, that 
the author of " Waverley" with " The Lay " still 
in manuscript in his pocket, was of the party 
when Wordsworth and his sister, just one hun- 
dred years ago, spent a night in the Tower, 
wliich was about that time, as Scott explains, 
" possessed by a lineal descendant of Johnnie 
Armstrong of Gilnockie who, instead of his 
ancestors' maiuuding achievements, levied con- 
tributions upon the public in the humbler char- 
acter of landlord of the Tower Inn " ; or to 
add that Louis Kossuth, in 1856, pleaded his 
country's cause fix)m one of its windows before 
a vast crowd assembled in the market place to 
listen to the eloquent appeal of the great Hun- 
garian patriot. 

Having survived the ravages of fire which 
more than once destroyed the surrounding town, 
and having outlived the more successful assault 
of arms, the bladk Tower twice narrowly escaped 
serious damage by flood. The first time was on 
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5ili August, 1767, ^em a tliusdeiiBpate of uur 
oouiimiOfi severity brougbt down Slitrig water 
with such " iDexpressible rapidity" that it drove 
everything before it, sweeping away, in all, 
fifteen houses, " carrying over the Tower garden 
walls, trees, packs of wool, couples, joiata and 
household furniturei, and laid them in the Tower 
close." The words quoted are those of John 
Gladstaines, conjunct town clerk, who, in a 
circumstantial account, written a day or two 
after the event, adds " the Tower is in the out- 
most danger, and some part of it brook down 
and underminded ; and, so terrible was the de- 
vastation that, if you were to take a view from 
one of the Totii'er windows, unless by the kirk 
and new bridge, you would not imagine it to be 
Hawick." The second inundation was not so 
disastrous, but on this occasion, the Slitrig, 
once more in heavy flood, did much dajnage to 
the town ; and, although the Tower practically 
escaped unhurt, naany trees and much debris 
were left piled up high and dry in front of the 
building. The date of this event remains re- 
corded in a simple inscription on the west wall, 
known as the Tower Dykeside, about five feet 
from the pavement level, " Flood Mark, July 
1846." 

The tiuTipike between Carlisle and E^dinburgh 
by way of Hawick was opened by 1762, and the 
stage coach running two or three days a weeik 
woke up the old town a bit, and by the end of 
the eighteenth century the Tower, to meet more 
modem requirements, ceased to be used as a 
private residence, and was converted into an inn, 
with Mr Stevenson, a Yorkshire gentleman, 
brought for the purpose, installed as landlord. 
At that time it was still distinguished from its 
neighbours, being the only slated house in the 
town. By 1807, a regular daily service of mail 
coaohes had been established, and oe^h day as 
the hour approached for the arrival of this 
vehicle of news from the outside worid, a group 
of ardent politicians gathered around the Tower 
door to await its advent. So regularly were 
they to be seen by the edge of the kerb or 
channel that they came to be known. a» the 
" Channel fleet." The arrival of the first "Royal 
Mail, with its four horses and scariet-coated 
guard armed with pistols and blunderbuss, 
caused a great sensation, and its regular return 
with a daily quota of travellers added to the 
business and importance of the recently estab- 
li shred' inn, wKich continued to be a stage in the 
journey north or south till the extension of tho 
railway to Carlisle brought a change, and tnb 
coaches ceased to run in 1862. Now, for over 
130 years^ the Tower has been the inn of the 
town where all important visitors put up; and 



where, with the assistance, no doubt in most 
cases, of a friendly " nip," many hard and long- 
hanging bargains have been concluded. Since 
1776 the Upper Teviotdale FarmierB" Club, 
claiming to be the first established in the King- 
dom, has had its quarters here, and the record 
they annually strike of stock prices is of more 
than local interest. 

What future may be in store for the old inn 
who can say ; a change there must be, for with 
the establishment of a lai^e military training 
camp in the neighbourhood it has become too 
antiquated for modem requirements, and must 
move with the times if it is to retain its old 
prominence in the Border town. Let- us hope, 
however, that the hand of the improver will 
preserve the characteristic features of the build- 
ing, and even, if possible, restore those which 
have unfortunately disappeared. 

The Muster Boll of the Earl of Drumlangrig'e troop 
MusUred at Havokk, 16 July, 1687. 



The Earl of Drumlangrig. 
LivD. ColonellandCaptaine, 
Francis Crichtoue, Livt. 
James Naeitmith, Comet. 
John Cockbumc, Quar. Mr. 



CoitPLLS. 

William tirahame. 
James Ker. 
John Ratray. 

Trumpetts. 
Jean Bait Leka. 
Carle Netzar. 
Johne Stinstoue, farrier. 



Adam Davidson. 
Alexr. Inglis. 
Alexr. Mack- 

dowall. 
Alexr. TuUoch. 
Francis Bailie, 
f. Francis Gor- 

done. 
George Douglas. 
George Forbes. 
George Hamil- 

tone. 
Hary Ker. 
Hary Marwood. 
James Anderson. 
James Dnglas. 
' James Gordon. 

Gait. 8br. 
Francis Wicklift. 
Isaac Desgraves. 
Robert Innes. 

This troop is compleat conforme to his Majesties 
Establishment. Mustered at Hawick, 16 July, 1687. 

By order of the Muster Mr Gkall. 

'«PA. NISBETT." 



James Stewart. 

James Vallance. 

f. John Aber- 
crombie. 

John Arme- 
strange. 

John Corbett. 

John Aken. 

John Handisyd. 

John Innes. 

John Kiry. 

John Litle. 

ord. John Thom- 
son. 

John Veitch. 

Pa Davids(m. 

Pa Fleeming. 



Pa Stewart. 
Rett. Barklay. 
Rott. Crichtone. 
f. Tho. Forbes. 
Tho. Hepburne. 
Walter Murray. 
Will. Dunbarr. 
Will. Hall. 
Will. Ker. 
Will Ker. 
Will. Menzies. 
Will. Porteous. 
Will. Pringle. 
Will. Younge. 
James Naesmitb. 
James Mitchell. 



Livt. Ser Andrew Bairde. 
Livt. Ser. John Crickshank. 
Cor. Ser. James Mitchell. 



•F. 
•J. 



CRICHTONE." ^ 
COCKBURNE." 



N*B, — *'f" means on furlough. 

J. R. P. 
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Eileen— A Dirge. 

O, WHAT a stormy nicht, Eileen, 

A cauld North wind doth blaw ; 
And dreary is the auld kirkyaird. 

The graves a' cled wi' snaw. 
And weird the glimmering lichts, Eileen, 

That through the darkness gleam; 
And eerie, eerie is the sough 

O' Jed's half frozen stream. 



How wae is the auld widow now. 
Sin' her guidman is gane; 

Wi* little eldin' i' the hoose. 
There sittin' a' her lane. 



Look at the blinding drift, Eileen, 

And that auld beggar-man; 
To comfort him in sich a nicht 

We maun dae what we can. 
I ken yer hairt is kind, Eileen, 

Tho' little ye've to spare; 
But, wi' kind Word and tearfu' e'e. 

Ye aye that little share. 

While ye sit at yer wee bit fire, 

Sae cosy and sae warm. 
Ye ne'er forget the hameless puir 

That's shivering i' the storm, 
But, Eileen, when ye leave this earth. 

It may be lang or soon, 
We ken that ye'U get your reward 
Frae Him wha rules aboon. 

Walter Laidlaw. 
Abbey Cottage, 
Jedburgh. 




From Photo by] 



JBDBUEOH ABBEY IN A 8H0W8T0EM. 



[R. Jack, Jedburgh. 



The Rev. William Burn, D.D., Minister of Minto. 




lORN of a Border family, who were "yeo- 
men from first to last over three hundred 
years," William Burn was endowed with 
talents which fitted him for the ministry, 
and to this he was early set apart. The 
locality of his birth, which occurred in 1745, is 
unknown, but presumably it was on the English 
side of the Border. An interesting incident is re- 



lated of him in his childhood. It was the year of 
*tthe famous rebellion of '45, — ^"What time the 
plaided clans came down" to overthow the Hanover- 
ian dynasty and restore that of the Stuarts. The 
young Pretender's troops reached the Borders at 
the end of November. Terror, caused by reports of 
the fierceness of the semi-eavage Highlanders, took 
possession of the land, and people fled to the hills 
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for safety. In connection with this it is related 
that the parents of Bnm carried the child in his 
cradle out into the fields, and there rooked him in 
safety until the division of Charles's kilted army 
had passed by. 

Destined at an early age for the ministry, William 
Burn made rapid progress in his studies, and hav- 
ing graduated in arts, he further studied in order 
to secure a position in the Epi90oi)al Church. His 
outstanding qualities attracted the attention of 
Henry Percy, Duke of Northumberland (1715-1786), 
who resolved to promote his interests. The favours 
which Bum from time to time received at his 
Grace's hands were long kept in remembrance; in 
after years he named one of his sons Percy — ^a tri- 
bute to the Duke for the interest he had taken in 
his welfare— the memory of which was prolonged 
by others of Dr Bum's descendants being given the 
same name. 

The Duke of Northumberland put his appredar 
tion of Burn into practical shape by presenting 
him, when on the threshold of manhood, to a very 
lucrative living, which the young cleric enjoyed 
for some time. Before long, however, ecclesiastical 
scruples anent the divine warrant for Episcoi>acy 
began to trouble his mind, and this ultimately led 
him to give up his charge. But the Church was 
•not to remain long without his services. He re- 
ceived a call from the Presbyterian congregation 
at Alnwick — known by the name of Pottergate Pres- 
byterian Church, on account of its being situated 
in Pottergate Street. It is now designated St 
James's Church; the present building occupies the 
old site in Pottergate Street. Its records, unfor- 
tunately for our puri)08e, are not preserved further 
back than some seventy years. 

In the year 1769 John Calder, who was minister 
of this church, removed to Jjondon, and accordingly 
an opening was afforded for the Rev. William Burn, 
who accepted the poet. He was a preacher of the 
evangelical school, and expounded the Word with 
much acceptance and power. Perhaps the only 
memento now remaining of Bum's ministry at 
Alnwick is a sermon— pervaded by a high-toned 
evangel iciil spirit— on St John iii. 16, bearing the 
dates 10th and 12th April, 1772, which is still pre- 
served by his descendants. 

The repute of his abilities was not confined to 
Northumberland, and the Alnwick congregation 
were not to enjoy his exposition of the Word for 
any length of time. About this time there was a 
probability of the living of Minto in Roxburgh- 
shire becoming vacant, and thus arose a prospect of 
the transference of the Rev. Mr Bum to the Scot- 
tish side of the Border. The Rev. Thomas Somer- 
ville. D.D., F.R.S.E., afterwards of wide reputation, 
had been ordained, on 24th April, 1767, minister of 
Minto, a charge of which the scholarly Sir Gilbert 
* Elliot. Bart., was the patron. Through his influ- 
ence Somerville obtained the important poet of 
minister of Jedburgh Parish, when Dr Macknight 
was translated from there to Edinburgh in 1772. 
The Rev. William Burn was singled out to be Som • 
erville's successor at Minto, whence the latter was 
transferred in 1773, and accordingly Sir Gilbert 
Elliot presented Bum to Minto Parish Church on 
the 6th November of the same year. Bum was ad- 
mitted to his new charge on 6th April, 1774. 

The scenery of Burn's pastorate is made classical 
by the poetry of Scott and Leyden. On the eastern 
side of the parish runs the River Teviot, on whose 
left bank is that picturesque scene of which Scott 
says: — 



"On Minto-crags the moonbeams glint, 
Where Barnhill hewed his bed of flint ; 
Who flung his outlawed limbs to rest. 
Where falcons hang their giddy nest, 
'Mid clifi's, from whence his eagle eye 
For many a league his prey could spy; 
Cliffs, doubling, on their echoes borne. 
The terrors of the robber's horn ; 
Cliffs, which, for many a later year, 
The warbling Doric reed shall hear. 
When some sad swain shall teach the grove, 
Ambition is no cure for love." 

Seen from the eastern slopes of the Teviot, it 
wxxuld be difficult to find a more variegated scene 
theun that formed by the twin Minto hills, and 
Minto Crags, the latter crowned with Fatlips Castle, 
and with the sylvan Teviot running not far from 
its base. It was ef this scene that Leyden wrote: — 

" In lines of crystal shine the wand'ring rills 
Down the green slopes of Minto's sun-bright hills. 
Whose castled crags in hoary pomp sublime. 
Ascend the ruins of primeval time. 
The peasants, lingering in the vale below, 
See their white peaks with purple radiance glow, 
When setting sunbeams on the mountain dance. 
Fade, and return to steal a parting glance." 

Such were the scenes amid which the Rev. Mr 
Burn, at a stipend of about JBBO, was to minister to 
some 500 souls. The site of the manse in which he 
was to dwell had been chosen in 1772, and the 
building, which was afterwards superseded by the 
present one [built 1827-29], was completed in 1773. 
I^tady Minto describes it as a poor-looking house in 
a bare field. In her description of the old manse 
in which Dr Burn preached, and which was pulled 
down in 1830-31, Lady Minto ["Recollections of 
Minto," 1806-1844 (M.S.)] says that it was a " long, 
low, ugly building, which it was necessary to con- 
ceal as much as possible. All round it was thick 
with trees of all sorts, most of them very bad, with 
some goo<l hollies, which were planted in 1805 or 
1806." 

Three years before his removal to Minto the Rev. 
William Bum had married (on 3rd June, 1771) 
Margaret Ogle, by which marriage he had a family 
of whom there is record of two sons and three 
daughters. The latter of these all married, and 
their descendants— a numerous progeny — are now 
scattered over Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
and in other climes. One of the daughters married 
a Mr Leyden of Denholm, and thus the name of 
Dr Bum has become associated with that of the 
celebrated Dr John Leyden. Provost William Elliot 
of Jedburgh, who died a number of years ago, was 
a grandson of Dr Burn, and others of his descend- 
ants have risen to posts of honour in the manage- 
ment of municipal affairs. 

Dr Thomas Somerville on departing from Minto 
had left behind him a place difficult to fill, but in 
the hands of Bum the preaching of the Word 
suffered no abatement. His reputation grew, and 
he created for himself an increasingly larger sphere 
of usefulness. He was asked to become a Burgess 
of Jedburgh, which was about seven miles disSmt 
from the village of Minto, and he willingly con- 
sented to this honour being conferred upon him. 
He was duly made a Burgess of the Royal Burgh on 
10th March, 1778, and his Burgess Ticket, which 
is still treasured by the representatives of Bum's 
family, bears the names of the chief magistrates 
of the burgh, namely— Robert Anderson, Robert 
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Lindeeay, Hobert HmwoU, and James Fair^ bailies ; 
and William Elliot, proYOst. It is a curMna coin- 
cidence that a grandson of • Dr Bum bearing the 
same nam-e— William Elliot— should, a century later, 
also hold the office of provost of the burgh. 

In 1782 Dr Burn's parishioners were greatly in- 
oonyenienced by the rise in the price of oatmeal, 
which made it almost impossible for them to buy 
that commodity. The curators of the poor greatly 
alleviated their troubles by buying in a large quan- 
tity and selling it at a reduced price, by which 
sacrifice thev put it within reach of the poor on 
the list, ana of those with large families. At the 
time of which we write the parishioners had to 
carry their coals a distance of thirty miles; they 
had to have recourse largely to peats and loflp of 
wood. With the railway now running through the 
parish, what greater facilities the inhabitants of 
the present day have compared with the people 
during Dr Burn's pastorate! 

In 1786 the Itev. William Bum was honoured by 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity being conferred 
upon him by the Unitversiity of Glasgow. The 
document, which is subscribed by James Clow, Vice- 
chancellor of the College, and by twelve Profes- 
sors, bears that, the matter concerning the con- 
ferring of the highest honours in Theology upon 
the reverend gentleman William Burn, pastor of the 
Parish of Minto, having been referred to the Senate 
of the University of Glasgow, "We [the under- 
signed] instantly acknowledge with pleasure that 
the worthy gentleman, by the piety and sanctity of 
his mode of life, and renowned for the character, 
erudition, and the skill of his sacred writings, is 
altogether deserving to be one who may be pre- 
sented by us with the highest academical honours 
in Theology. On that account we resolve that the 
said reverend gentleman, William Bum, A.M., is 
worthy of being ornated with dignity to a Doctor- 
ate in sacred Theology; and we create, declare, and 
announce him by these letters a Doctor of Theology, 
etc." The parchment conferring this honour, which 
was dated at Glasgow, on the 24th January, 1786, 
is still preserved by Burn's descendants. 

In the extract given above, reference is made to 
his literary abilities. This seems to corroborate a 
statement made by the late Rev. James Anderson 
of the Old Kirk Parish, Edinburgh, to the effect 
that he had seen theological writings by Dr Burn. 
Other than his contribution to the " Old Statistical 
Account," we cannot learn that any of his pub- 
licAied works are now extant. The reverend statist's 
account of Minto Parish may be seen in Vol. 
xix. (pp. 570 to 578) of Sinclair's well-known work. 
He took a keen interest in the antiquities of the 
parish, but up to the time of contributing to the 
"Account" he had been unable to discover any 
antiquarian or natural curiosities except such as 
he designates common, namely, stone coffins, petri- 
fying springs, large deer horns, and other objects 
found in the mosses. 

Dr Bum does not appear ever to have desired to 
remove from Minto. but seemed content to live a 
quiet country life. His was not a life void of mis- 
fortune. He had the bitter experience of learning 
the truth of the adage: "Richer certainly make 
themselves wings : they fly away ; " for through the 
financial mishaps of others for whom he stood se- 
curity, he lost most of his ample private means. 
He had a striking personality, standing six feet 
five inches in heis^t, and having a commensurate 
breadth of frame. He was a faithful preacher of 
the Word, and conscientious in the discharge of 



his duties. Burn very seldom had ill health, and 
it is related of him that during his fifty-ssTeii 
years' ministry he was never once out of his pulpit 
through sickness, until a fortnight before his death. 
His was a speedy call. Enjoying more than the 
average share of good health until two weeks before 
his death, the Rev. William Burn departed this 
life on 9th December, 1826. He was laid to rest in 
old Minto Churchyard, that hallowed spot which is 
now laid out, by the Minto family, in a neat and 
artistic manner as a landscape garden. Dr Bum's 
wife, who survived him fully eleven years, died 
on 22nd February, 1896. 

As a pastor Dr Bum was held in great venera. 
tion by his flock. He was a man of wide charity, 
kind-hearted to a fault; and more than, once he 
embarrassed himself financially in his efforts to 
help others. His memory is still kept green. But 
to his qualifications no better tribute can be made 
than that inscribed upon his tombstone, still to 
be seen embowered in trees near the old ruins in 
the middle of the rose garden in Minto House 
grounds. The inscription runs thus: "Sacred to 
the Memory of the Rev. Dr William Bum: who, 
for 54 years, was the much respected Minister of 
this paris^jt ; and who, after practising more virtues, 
and exhibiting fewer failings, than most of man- 
kind, died, or rather fell asleep on the 9th Dec., 
1S26, in the 82nd year of his age, and 57th of his 
ministry." 

G. W. 



Thb Ministbr and thr Pkdlar. — ^An honest 
weaver, residing in a certain village on the 

banks of the Tweed, yclept John G , when 

not employed in " customer wark " wove ging- 
hams, and at certain seasons of the year dis- 
posed of them as a pedlar, by hawking them 
through the country. He was an admirer of 
the Ayrshire poet^ and never passed through the 
village of Tranent without calling on Mrs Begg, 
the poet's sister, when she resided in that quar- 
ter. His admiration of the Ayrshire plough- 
man induced him to present an apron of his own 
manufacturing to that venerable lady — a gift, 
we have no doubt, that was duly appreciated. 
From what has been stated, it will readily be 
supposed that our weaver, like Bottom, in the 
"Midsummer Night's Dream," had a "reason- 
able good ear in music." He was not only an 
admirer of Bums, but of Byron and Scott ; he 
had picked up their poems, and had them neatly 
half-bound, and placed on a small book-shelf 
in his little apartment. Shortly after this, the 
minister came to pay his parishioner a friendly 
visit, and, observing the "glorious trio," he 
said, " What braw books have you pnot here, 
John?" (running over the titles), "Byron" — 
" Scott"— " Bums." Pointing to Bums, he 
said, "Ah, John, that is a book you should na 
read." "0 sir," said John, "I hae nae occasion 
to read it; I hae a*, the poems o' Bum* by 
heart!" 
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Peebles durins: the Reign of 
Queen Mary. 

[ NCE ino<r& the oounty town of Peebles 
in |>articular, and tiie Borders in gen- 
eral, are indebted to Mr Robert Renr 
wick for an historical work of great 
value which throws a flood oi light upon the 
pejBt and givefi xia an insight into the inner work- 
ings of many events which are merely mien- 
tioned in ordinary histories, if, indeed, they are 
mentioned at all. On previous occasions we 
have drawn attention to the great labours of Mr 
Renwick in thus digging among the musty docu- 
ments of past a^es and deciphering their con- 
tents, so that they may be understood and ap- 
prpiciated by the men of these modern times. 
This author's latest work, bearing the above 
title, is thus referred to by one of our Border 
newspapers: — 

This ifi the aixth work that our townsman, Mr 
Benwick, Depute City Clerk of Glafigow, has puh- 
liflhed on the ancient and medieBval history of 
Peebles. Appropriately it is issued from, the press 
of the Royal Burgh, in a convenient form and beau- 
tifully printed. Two circumstances are principally 
responsible for the history of Peebles having been 
so accurately and fully recorded, viz., the great 
wealth of written material preserved among the 
archives of the town, and also among the registers 
of the Government, and secondly, the good fortune 
of Peebles in haying in Mr Renwick a son so 
eminently qualified, both by inclination and scholar- 
ship, for the arduons and minute research necessary 
to the production of a oonscientious history. 
Scholars of history have now for some time past 
recognised the fact that Scotland possesses threo 
historians in the truest and most critical sense 
of the term — ^Professor Hume Brown, Dr Hay Flem- 
ing, and Mr Renwick. Mr Renwick works on lines 
similar to the other two, and achieves the same 
conscientious results. Every letter and every word 
is deciphered, often with difficulty; sentences are 
wholly or partially made out ; and yet in the im- 
mediate result the meaning may remain unintel- 
ligible. On the transcriber plods, however, and 
later, in the light of further doctunents, the mean- 
ing becomes clear, and history is written. No word 
of theory or conjecture or of romance finds place 
in the work of Mr Renwick. All is plain fact, 
tersely recorded, and honestly balanced. It is this 
self-restraint that has made him to be universally 
acknowledged as one who can be relied upon; 
which lends also weight to the written result. Com- 
ing now to the work before us, it is seen to consist 
of thirteen chapters, embracing in the main, as the 
title informs us, the domestic and municipal legis- 
lation of the burgh during part of thiB reign of 
Queen Mary. And a beginning is made with the 
registers of property as recorded in the Common 
Buk of Resignationis and Sesingis of the burgh, 
from 1548 to 1567. 

The space at our disposal is at present too 
limited for lengthened quotation, so we would 



advise all our readers who are interested in ihe 
past histcTT of the Borderlasid to become poe- 
sesaors ol this valuable work, which, is published 
by Mr Allan Smyth, of the Neidpatli Frees, 
Poeblea. The publisher, who is also the printer, 
is to be congratulated on tlie oomipletioD of this 
book. Printed in dear, distinct type, on strong 
paper, and well boimd, it is a credit to the 
Neidpatb Press. The wori^ is published at 5s, 
and can be had from the publishers for 5s 4d 
poet frea Commenting on Mr Renwick's lateet 
work, the above quoted paper says: — 

Considered as a whole, this last work of Mr Ben- 
wick exhibits the fruition of many years' inquiry 
and industry. It means the discovery of all those 
ancient, worn records of byegone days, Uieir labor- 
ious deciphering and transcription, their true esti- 
mation and relationship to one another, and the 
summing up of their meaning and history. This 
has been done in tin exacting spirit of conscientious, 
enquiry. Nothing has been surmised; and no laud- 
able theories have been indulged in, however great 
the temptation. The volume is a mine and a store- 
house into which the historian of every department 
of the history of Peebles may dig with the know- 
ledge that he will come across the truth. The calm, 
critical faculty of the judicious chronicler is here 
seen at its befit; and the result is a trustworthy, 
interesting reference book, which, along with all 
its equally reliable predecessors, form the nucleus 
and framework of the histories of the burgh in the 
future. That these works are estimated and their 
author appreciated by those most affected, viz,, 
the burghers of Peebles, has been shown already 
by the burgh's having bestowed upon this, one of 
its most distinguished sons, its highest honour, 
that of honorary burgesship. But we would respect- 
fully refer Mr Benwick and his work to the Senatus 
of Glasgow University. The University of St An- 
drews recently honoured itself by conferring the 
degiee of LL.D. on David Hay Fleming, a worker 
in the same line as our townsman ; and surely upon 
this, the completion of this last of a unique his- 
torical series, the work of one busy man, this 
would seem to be a fitting occasion for the Univer^ 
sity of his adopted city to recognise that good and 
valuable work is being achieved outside its own 
walls. 



Mr George Tait^ in proposing a vote of thadks 
to tlie Rev. Mr Aitken, who lectured ta the 
Edinburgh Bordererai' Union, expressed the 
great pleasure he had had in listening to suclx a 
treat. It had taken hink back to the days of 
his boyhood. He knew all the Boenes and had 
taken part in the exploits which Mr Aitken had 
narrated so graphically. He thanked himi from 
the bottom of his heart for the pleasure he had 
given liim, and especially for the use of the old 
Border doric^ which Mr Aitken spoke aa his 
mother tongue. He hoped that they would one 
day see a Profeesorship for the Border language 
established in connectioQ with the University. 
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Verses on seeing the Beacon on Hume Castle live 
the sisnal of Invasion. Feb., 1804. 

Meteor of woe, that gleams afar! 

Dread harbinger of war unblest! 
Thou oom'fit not as the evening star. 

To bid the toil-worn peasant rest. 

Thy lonely blaze, that flings on high 
Its terrors through the darkened sky. 
Flames on the castle's tow'ry form, 
The herald of the fateful storm ; 
And calls the warrior from his sweet repose. 
To meet with Tengeauce dire the invading foes. 

O men of death! with artless joy 
The child beholds thy fiery wave: — 

Ah! little knows the hapless boy. 
Thou lightest his father to the grave. 

Thou wak'st the mother's tender fear. 

Thou wak'st the virgin's starting tear. 

Every bosom owns thy power. 

Meteor of the eventful hour! 
That breaks the haughty Tyrant's galling chain. 
Or bids oppression o'er its vassals' reign. 

Hark I 'tis the drum's discordant noise. 
That bids the burden'd echoes roll; 

Loud swells the trumpet's warrior voice, 
To glory wakes the hero's soul. 

Arm ! arm ! ye sons of freedom. Arm ! 

To shield your hallow'd land from harm; 

Urge to the coast your glorious way. 

Give to the sword your fated prey : 
Let vengeful ruin seal the invader's doom, 
And on that spot you meet them — be their doom. 



In the " Scotamaii/' over the initials, "0. H.," 
appeauB the following interesdnp' paragraph. 
Referring to a preyioua article the writer aajB : 
— Tha interest of Mr Smith's article on the 
chimee of St 6iW extends to other town^, Jed- 
buiigh included, a» thesie is a specimen of Johii 
Meikle's handiwork here. The three bells now 
in the town's steeple were removed from the 
belfry of the Abbey in 1 771 under circumstances 
which are fully described in the late Mr Jame^ 
Watson's " Hibtory of Jedburgh Abbey," and 
which have also bieeai dealt with by Mr Walter 
Laidlaw, the present custodian. One of the 
bells beai-s the following inacription: — "Rob- 
ert Lord Jedburg. His Gift to the Eiik of 
Jedburg 1692. John Meikle me fecit Edin- 
burgi." This encircles the bell, and on it there 
are also two ornamental circles, as also the 
arms of Lord Jedburgh. The diameter at the 
mouth is 30 inches, and the height 23^ inches. 
The note as near as possible is B flat, ba^a It 
is known here as the ten o'clock bell, aa it 
ringB nightly. 

" The Edinburgh Annual Register, 1808." 




Technical Education in the 
Borderland. 

}R hew MORRISON, of Edinbuig-h 
Public Library, in the course of an 
interesting addrees delivered to 
the Edinbui^h Borderers' Union, re- 
ferred to education, and cominended the young 
people after they had got the ordinary school 
education to get as much technical etducatioQ aa 
possible. Perhaps the chief fault of our tech- 
nical education was that it did not commend 
itself to the young people of the countiy. Why f 
They knew tiiat apprenticeships to trader were 
as long in this country as they were 100 years 
aga There had beeoi no improvements made in 
apprenticeships, and there had been great inx- 
provement in education. Why should not ap- 
prenticeships meet educatiin half-way, and left 
the educated boy have his apprenticeship short- 
ened on account of his education 1 If appren- 
ticeships were shortened where a thorough tech- 
nical education had been obtained, it would be 
sliown to them in a new light, and made much 
more acceptable to them in every respect He 
did not know that teohnical education was of 
more value in any part of Scotland than in the 
Border towns. He had visited the town of Haw- 
ick, and saw there most admirable technical 
classes. So far a« they went nothing better 
could be desired, but they were insufficient for & 
town such QA Hawick. Then at Gralashiels they 
had done a very great deal, but they fell far 
short of what they ought to do if they were to 
keep those industriee of the Border towns as 
they had been for many years, and not only to 
keep the old industries, but to attract new ones. 
In the Border towns they were fortunate in hav^ 
ing had the advantage of several good libraries. 
In Hawick there was a remarkable libraiy, full 
of books on almost every subject of a techiucal 
character. The Hawick people should look to 
it, and see that they made more use of their 
library. He did not know Galashiels very well, 
but in Jedburgh they were doing remarkably 
good work, because they had there Mr Lindsay 
Hilson, an enthusiast in library work, and who 
was most anxious that the young people should 
take every advantage of the stores of that plaoeu 



It is a well-known fact that many of the oLd 
English words of Chaucer's time still linger in 
the Border dialects. At a meeting of the 
Historical Society, Mr Thomas Hodgkin, in the 
course of a lecture, gave it as his opinion tha^t 
the purest dialect of English to be found in thjet 
country is that spoken in the Border oountiei* 
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THE LATE MR JAHES H. RUTHE«FURD, KELSO. 

By Arthur J. Mack, Kelso. 




N these days of keen business competi- 
tion, and the consequent struggle for 
very existence- almost, one is tempted 
to devote an occasional leisure hour 
to reflection — not necessarily idle reflection — 
on the years of the past with what has been, 
and on> the years of the future with what may 
be. And, while pondering, one cannot fail to be 
struck by the frequency with which the course 
of a life is completely changed by the merest 
accident or incident, or where circumstance* 
have been sucli a** to contribute quite as much 
as sheer ability to the lifting of a man — or 
woonan — into the mark-making groove. Tliis 
in very large measure was the case with James 
Hogarth Rutherfurd, the widely-known Kelso 
boofkseller and publisher, whose death, at the 
end of October last deprived Kelso and the 
whole Borderland of a citizen of worth and of 
real prominence. Had he been gifted with a 
robust constitution, the probability is that he 
would have been nothing more than the ordin- 
aiy tradesman ; but, to use his own words, he 
was the weakling of the family, the weakling 
only, however, in a physical sense, for he had 
the compensating mental gift, and the very 
circumstance of his bodily weakness put the 
opportunity in his way of developing it. Hence 



the man whom Borderers generally deemed it 
a privilege to know. Hence his position 
amongst Borderers, and with all truth it may be 
said that that position, despite the eccentricity, 
of his later years, will never be rightly filled. 

The llutherfurds are a Jedburgh family or- 
iginally, and tlie Kelso branch obtained settle- 
ment there in 1802, when Archibald Ruther- 
furd, the father of the subject of this notice, 
started business in a small way as bookseller in 
Bridge Street, next door to where the perse- 
cuted Palmer published the " Kelso Chronicle," 
subsequently '* the British Chronicle," one of the 
earliest newspapers in existence, and the fore- 
runner of the present " Kelso Clironicle." At 
that time political feeling ran high amongst the 
Whigs and Tories, and it was no easy matter 
to make a business; but Mr Rutherfurd per- 
severed, despite the rude blow of being forced 
to quit the Brid^^e Street premises. This forced 
chpiige, however, proved but a blessing in dis- 
guise, for a more convenient place was found 
at the head of the Woodmarket, close by where 
fanners and business people most did congre^ 
gate on market days. And market days wei'e 
market days then. Cadgers' carts did not go 
all over the district, as now, conveying goods to 
the doors of the country people. No; sheer 
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neceaaity drove the country people to tlie town 
on Fridays to do their niailketiiig, aiid tlie 
Square liad a very busy appearance witJi its 
array of "kramee" for town merchandise, or carts 
for country produce ; while tlie pig dealer, on 
his occasional visits, also did fronr his carts 
what in very truth was '* a roaring trade." The 
coal carte, direct from the pit with supplies, 
were put up in the open space at tte foot of 
Woodmarket, still known as the Coalmai*ket, 
while horses were stanoed for sale in large num- 
bers in the Horsemarket, which runsi parallel 
with the Woodmarket. Thufl, with better 
situation, and, && the result of watchfulness 
for opportunity, the foundation was laid in 
the liutherfurd business of an extensive 
oomiection with the farming comanunity. 
James Hogarth llutheifurd, bom 1819, was one 
of the youngest of a family of six soiis and one 
daughter, and he was under the impression liim- 
self that lie was tlie last survivor. Being re- 
garded, as before stated, as the weakling of the 
family, he was sent at a very tender age to be 
under the care of his maternal grand-parente at 
the hamlet of Stitchel, near by, in tliei hope tliat 
life in the pure country air would so build up 
liis con sti tut ion as to enable him in time to 
come back and take his sliare of work in the 
business. The writer oi the obituary notice 
which appeared in the " Kelso Chronicle " says : 
— " He liad vivid recollections of his early boy- 
hood there, and two incidents indelibly stamped 
themselves upon his memory. One of tlie«e 
was the reception into his grandfather's house, 
and the subsequent nursing, of the injured son 
of the laird of Stitchel. He had been wounded 
in a duel, fought on Kelso Racecourse or there- 
about, and when Sir George Douglas published 
his excellent history of the Border countie-s some 
yeai-s ago Mr Rutherfurd successfully combated 
a statement therein as to the last duel in Rox- 
burghshire, being able to prove, from what is 
stated above, that the Racecourse one was at a 
much later date. Correspondence proceeded in 
the columns of the " Chronicle " at the time, luid, 
there never before having been any public re- 
ference to the duel, it naturally created consid- 
era.ble interest. Tlie other incident was a sort 
of 'Stand and deliver* encounter with Sir John 
Pringle himself, whom he recollected as a big 
and burly man. Tlie Baronet apparently took 
the boy (returning downi the drive after deliv- 
ering a me^ssage at the ' house ' for his grand- 
father) for a poacher or trespasser, and the 
timid boy was frightened out of his wits by a 
sudden comimand, from the shrubbejy beliind, to 
stand or he would be shot." 

He gi-eatly relished his boyhood days at 



Stitched, and was very fond of recalling tlienl. 
He had abundance of open air freedom, and 
while his faculty of observation was nursed, he 
could not fail, so impressionable was he, to have 
his young imagination fired by tlie glamour of 
the scenes around. Towering immediately be- 
hind there was Hume Castle, grim sentinel of 
the Merse, flanked by Smailholm Tower, and, <* 
little beyond, the Rliymer's citadel of Ejcil- 
doune. Away on his right were the triple- 
peaked Eildons, while expanding before him, 
in all its beauty, lay the valley of the Tweed, 
the eye also taking in Flodden Ridge and the 
Cheviot range. U life at Stitchel did not, as 
expected, tend much to the atrengthening of his 
frame, there can be no mistake that it had the 
effect of lifting his thoughts away out of his 
everyday environment ; in his solitude he was 
led to look a little beyond the present^ and 
when lie returned to apprentice work in the 
shop, his career being in a sense mapped out f or 
him there, it was at the same time to .begin to 
rigidly discipline himself for the future. Of 
course, facilities for reading were not. great, but 
he never missed an opportunity of satisfying 
his growing taste for it, as also for knowledge, 
and after some years he took tlie first opportun- 
ity of indulging in a longed-for desire for travel. 
Tliis opportunity came to him through his 
brother Robert, who had established and was 
working a flourishing Store at Hong-Kong. For 
some time Mr Kutherfurd assisted in the man- 
agement of this Store, which was patronised to a 
large extent by Europeans, but the work, which 
was very confining, he never felt to be congen- 
ial. Leaving, he went to America and found a 
very likeable engagement in the office of a land 
agent at St Louis, where he came into conta>ct 
with many early emigrants and witli people of 
varied type and nationality. In 1849, with 
greatly-broadened opinions and sympathies as 
the result of his travels and experiences, and 
much l>etter equipped both intellectually and 
physically, he returned to Kelso, where he 
joined his brother John in business as printers, 
publishers, booksellers, <fec. Mr Rutherfurd 
applied himself with great diligence on his re- 
turn to the development of all brancliee of the 
business, the entire responsibility devolvin*:;' 
upon him when his brother John died, and it 
was largely by his own individual exertions that 
the " Southern Counties' Register " aiid the 
'* Bott'der Almanac " were brought into promin- 
eiice. Tlie former, an eminently useful publica.- 
tion for its tojKJgraphical a.nd personal notes, 
was allowed to collay>se when the " Border Al- 
manac" was enlarged and improved, but the 
latter still holds on its popular Way, on tlie lines 
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mapped out by Mr llutlierfurd, who wa® oveut- 
ually joined in the printing business by the late 
Mr Thomas Craig, who, by his love of literature 
and antiquarian study, proved of great afisist- 
ance. Mr Ciaig, though largely aeilf-taught, 
and to whom the few introductory remarks to 
this article also apply siieoially, was a man of 
much intellectujil strength and of great force 
of eharacter, and on whose whole career the 
influence of the Rev. Henry Renton, stern but 
noble and true, was very marked; he wa« 
likewise one of the most leal of Borderers, whose 
pen name of "' Thomas Tweed " was quite as 
familiar as the initials "J. H. R.," and I have 
a feeling that it would be most remiss on my 
part, while >vriting particularly of the partner, 
not to pay this little tribute, in passing, to his 
memory. 

Coming to Mr Rutherfurd's literary work, it 
may be effectively summarised in another q ao- 
tation from the " Kelso Chronicle " notice above 
referred to : — "He prepared a * Guide to Kelso,' 
which enjoyed a large sale, and this was after- 
wards, in collaboration with the late Mr W. Fred 
Vernon, revised, extended, and re-i sued under 
the title of 'Kelso Past and Present.' Mr Cock- 
bum Hood's 'Rutherfurd's of that Ilk,' and the 
late Mr Tait's supplementary papers, published 
with the later editions of the book, led him also 
to take up the work, including a Register (com- 
plete as far as possible) of the Rutherfurds. 
This work, from the thoroughness required, in- 
volved not only delicate handling, but also an 
imimense amount of painstaking research and 
labour. Mr Rutherfurd, however, found it very 
congenial woi'k, and he continued at it enthus- 
iastically until his health began to fail. From 
his pen a great deal of valuable supplementary 
matter wast pa.ssed through the press, and he 
leaves behind him a further mass of material, 
which, if it ever is taken up by another with 
a view to tlie completion of the woi*k, will be 
found in apple-pie order, for he was outstand- 
ingly a man of method, and one of his last ac- 
tions was to collect, classify, and endorse the 
papers he had in his possession. He was also 
responsible for a number of minor publications, 
chiefly relating to local history, in which he was 
exceedingly well versed, and it is worthy of 
i-ecord that he never sent a budding author away 
without encouragement; he was well qualified 
to advise, and if the work had merit in it at all 
he would not only undertake its preparation, for 
the press, but would also accept all the risk of 
publication. They are not a few who have 
reason to be grateful to him for what he did in 
this connection, and also for helpful suggestionf* 
for future guidance. Then his superfluous 



energy also found an outlet in his ' Stewardship,' 
printed for private circulation only, and upon 
which he worked for years ; as well as in stray 
contributions to the press. His main medium 
was, of course, the * Chronicle,' and many cf 
these contributions were of gi'eat interest, and 
were all the more enjoyed from the glimpses 
they gave of social arid commercial conditions 
in the early and middle years of last centurj-." 
In my close association with him during the 
past fifteen or sixteen years I had exceptional 
opportunity of knowing something of his ex- 
tensive correspondence. Letters reached him 
from all parts, so widely was he known, and, 
so all-embracing was his knowledge of the past, 
and so excellent his memory, that many and 
varied were the inquiries laid before him for 
aiiEwer, whicli, to his credit be it mentioned, 
he did most cheerfully and with the utmost 
care. It might be some fine literary point, 
some almost forgotten incident or family or 
residence, or even the 'redding up" of a genea- 
logical tree — he very often put himself a good 
deal out of his way in order to supply, and 
supply accurately, the information required. 
Some of his replies I have been privileged to 
read, and it is not too much to say that were 
it now possible to collect them and have them 
published, along with his occasional contribu- 
tions to the Press, the outcome would be an 
addition of considerable interest and value to 
the already wealthy store of Border literature. 
His style was so peculiarly his own that people 
would readily have known a product of his pen 
minus the signature, and quite as much fascin- 
ation lay in it as in the subject matter ; the 
tritest sayings found happy expression in new 
guise, and racy anecdote and epigram lit up 
his pages, which revealed also his keen sense 
of humour and his sturdy independence in 
thought and action ; and none could more effect- 
ually point a moral to adorn the tale. Nothing 
out of the ordinary escaped his observation, 
even to bird and insect life, and it was not only 
to this very faculty that many of his stray writ- 
ings were due, but it also helped considerably 
to lift what he did vrrite much above the 
level of the commonplace. A seemingly insig- 
nificant affair to the ordinary mortal would 
often set liim to study cause and effect, and hiis 
impressions were invariably given to the public 
in one form or another. I likewise know some- 
thing of his devotion for "TTie Rutherfords of 
that Ilk," referred to in the "Chronicle" quota- 
tion. It may be set down as his most am- 
bitious literary effort, and it is well, consider- 
ing the great expense and enormous amount 
of trying work involved, that it has so far been 
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bound and thus pre&erved. Completely reliev- 
ed from the cares and worries of business a 
couple of years ago, he worked very zealously 
at **That Ilk" which was his chief solace while 
dialing under enforced confinement to his rooms 
during what proved to be his last illness. He 
felt that the old inspiration was lacking, and 
grieved over what he produced ; yet, try as he 
might, he could not definitely lay the work 
aside, and the chill hand of Death was laid on 
him while he was still practically in harness. 
On the day before his death he sent some **copy" 
to the printer, and it was accompanied by the 
following patlietic note^ written in a hand alto- 
gether remarkable for its steadiness and clear- 
ness in one of 84 years : — *' Today I send you 
some more * copy,' at which I have been lab- 
ouring, and, let me add, blundering. . . . 
I feel as if this will be my final effort. Rough 
and blimdered as the note is, it was only by 
using up my capable hours — few and far be- 
tween — ^that I have been able to pass it on to 
you. I am convinced that my labour on these 
papers — it has been one of love — is now ended." 
So much for Jamjes Hogarth Rutherfurd'a 
life, and so much for his work and the place 
he filled in the Border community. I have yet 
a few sentences to add regarding the man him- 
self. He was essentially one of the old school, 
and resolutely refused to move out of his own 
way of doing things. He dressed so quaintly 
as to irresistibly remind one of some Dickens 
character, and yet there was such an air of 
distinction about the man as to compel, as much 
as the oddity, a second look from the passer- 
by. He invariably wore the old-fashioned 
square-cut surtout, with double-breasted white 
waistcoat, prominently peaked high collar, and 
broad-bowed scarf; and no description of his 
familiar outrof-door figure would be complete 
without reference to his two sticks, each with 
its dainty tassel. Their use could hardly be 
assigned to frailty, for, though constitution- 
ally weak from the first, his physical activity, 
like his mental activity, was preserved until 
almost the very last. But the two sticks, all 
the same, were part and parcel of his individual- 
ity ; he was rarely seen out of doors without 
them, and when with a companion — he was 
about the last of Kelso's " old school " — ^I have 
seen him suddenly stop at intervals in his con- 
versation, and, while apparently resting on one 
stidL, point to an object or emphasise a remark 
with the other. Then, since I knew him, the well- 
defined features had always their fine setting 
of silver grey, and from under the bushy eye- 
brows there peeped forth a sharp pair of 
eyeg. Frequently they spmrkled with merriment. 



but I have often seen them, as I did on the oo 
casion of my first interview with him, which 
took place in his private room in the large cir- 
culating library which he founded, as if they 
would penetrate to your iiunost being ; and one 
of the shrewdest of men, as well as an accurate 
judge of men he did not care over much 
for the individual who did not boldly 
meet his gaze, or who furtively averted it. 
His wide range of reading, his familiarity 
with all that is best in ancient and modem 
literature, and his fine critical faculty, made 
him an excellent conversationalist, and, having 
also a refreshingly pawky way of relating his 
stories, people of all classes deemed it a privi- 
lege to meet him when in a "cracky" mood. 
This was not seldom, and to peer and peasant 
he was the same. Yet he had never any regard 
for "Society's" claims, or for outside social or 
public functions. He interested himself, of 
course, in local and county affairs, but he had 
never any stomach for politics. He was fond of 
his home, as well as of the companionship of a 
devoted wife, and his only real indulgences were 
occasional trips to Edinburgh to see "the play," 
or for a visit to some of the libraries. He had 
his full complement of the Rutherfurd " bauld- 
ness," which, being interpreted, means just 
something akin to the "Wim daur meddle wi' 
me " of the Elliots. Tlioee who courted a tilt 
with him had to be on the alert, and, whatever 
the result, they had at least reason to respect 
him as a clever and resourceful opponent. He 
preferred, so long as he was able, to fight his 
own battles, just as he preferred to very largely 
keep his own counsel, for he was not one of those 
who, in common parlance, wear the heart on 
the sleeve, or tell their story all in one day ; 
and a noticeable trait in his diaracter was that, 
however keen, or bitter the Brtruggle, he rarely 
allowed himself to betray ruffled feding, being 
frequently able, indeed, not only to hide what 
he felt, but to bring about the collapse of a. 
" foe " by returning the " soft answer." 

And now, after life's fitful fever "J. H. R." 
sleeps his last sleep in the cemeteiy of his nat- 
ive Kelso, which he loved so well, and his re- 
mains were followed thither, despite the coerse 
day, by a very representative company of 
mourners. He once said himself — "I do not 
say that wisdom will die with me ; but it is cer- 
tain that much curious and out of the way in- 
formation will." This is certainly true. But 
Borderers have reason to be thankful for that 
life as it was. It might lack romance; 
it certainly was comparatively uneventful ; yet 
it has its lessons, and, therefore, the life has 
not been lived in vain. 
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Upper Coquetdale. 

|S briefly st-ated in our last issue, Mr 
Robert Redpath, the well-kn(>wn pub- 
lisher of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has 
recently issued a handsome volume 
bearing the above title. Paper, printing, and 
binding are first-class, so that apart from its 
contents the volume throws crreat credit on the 




Vale," " History of Rothbury Church," <fec., has 
spared no pains in collecting a vast amount 
of valuable information on every possible sub- 
ject connected with the district, and bas put 
it together in such an attractive way that a 
most readable volume of 500 pages is the re- 
sult. Interesting and valuable though the 
letterpress is, the beauty of the book is con- 
siderably enhanced by the vigorous and artistic 




AMCIBirr FONT IN ROTHBCRy CHURCH. 



publisher, who is also the printer. The work is 
a most valuable one, and throws a flood of light 
upon scenery, history, and folk-lore of that 
interesting tract of the English Borderland 
which lies nearest to the boundary line between 
the two countries. The author, Mr David 
Dippie Dixon of Rothbury, who has already 
done excdHent work in his " Whittinghame 



sketches of Mr John Tumbull Dixon, a brother 
of the author. 

Of the interesting district of Upper Coquet- 
dale, Mr Dixon, in his iptroduction, says : — 

Immediately above Alwinton the valley suddenly 
contracts, and from Barrow Scar upwards the waters 
of the Coquet become closely hemmed in by the 
massive green hillfl that rise straight np from its 
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very channel, leaving in some parts scarcely suffi- 
cient room for the narrow cart-road that croesee 
and re-crosses the stream, as it winds its way up 
the valley towards Makendon — the last house on the 
English side of the Border— where all signs of a 
road cease, except a foot-track through the fells to 
the Roman Camp at Chew Qreen, and another lead- 
ing over Browuhart Law into Scotland. 

This interesting portion of the Borderland, known 
as Upper Coquetdale, is contained for the most part 



grounds on the banks of the Coquet. Roman cause- 
ways intersect the valley at Chew Green, Holystone, 
and Brinkbum, furnishing material evidence of the 
occuiMition of these northern wilds by the legions of 
Imperial Rome. The nomenclature of the district, 
villages, and old townships, with their place-names, 
mark the Anglian settlement on our eastetn shores. 
Architectural remains of mediaeval times are found 
in the ruins of Harbottle Castle and Brinkburn 
Priory, while a number of strongly-built square 
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within the two large parishes of Rothbury and Al- 
winton, and lies within the watershed of the river 
Coquet. From the solitudes of Chew Qreen down 
to the sylvan shades of Brinkburn, the whole dis- 
trict is rife with historic associations, and every 
foothold of its soil is full of legend and fascinating 
folk-lore. The hills and moorlands around are 
studded with camps, hut-circles, standing-stones, 
and sepulchral cairns — rude memorials of a pre-his- 
torio race that in early times occupied the rising 



towers — a class of buildings peculiar to Northum- 
land and the Borders — are grim reminders of those 
turbulent days when — 

"English lords and Scottish chiefs were foes." 

In short, throughout the length and breadth of 
this charming bit of Northumberland, whether it 
be amid the wide expanse of its heathery moorlands 
or the grandeur of its lofty hills, in its rocky ravines 
and wooded dells, or the quiet pastoral scenery of 
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its lowlands, the lover of nature, the sportsman, the 
antiquarian, and the artist will alike find an ample 
field for enjoyment and research. Ofttimes has a 
peep of its mountain heights and its wimpling burns 
inspired with fresh life and vigour the pencil of the 
artist and the pen of the poet. 

From the foregoing our readera will at once 
see the scope of the volume, and we trust that 
not a few will become possessors of this treasury 
of interesting lore. As the book is published at 
the remarkably low price of 5s, post free, it is 
within the reach of all. Our limited space pre- 
vents us making any lengthened quotations, 
but our antiquarian readers will be interested 
in the following quotation and the accompany- 
ing reproductions of the illustrations : — 



another side is seen the Saviour of the world ascend- 
ing up into Heaven, and underneath numerous 
heads of men looking upwards in a suppliant man- 
ner. The fourth side contains a fine example of the 
intricate knot-work pattern characteristic of that 
early period. 

Our author dedicates his handsome volume 
to Lord Armstrong, and thus writes of that 
industrial prince's Northumberland home : — 

In 1863 the late Lord Armstrong (then Sir W. 
G. Armstrong) with the eye of an artist, and with 
that fine taste for beauty and effect which has 
characterised all his plans . . . fixed the site 
of his " Highland home ** on the craggy side of 
Bothbury Hill, and gave to the house the suitable 
name of " Cragside.'' The mansion is built of fine 
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The chief object of antiquarian interest in Roth- 
bury Church is undoubtedly the pedestal of the 
font, the lower part being a pre-conquest cross, 
sculptured with endless knot-work, entangling 
snakes and other figures. The style of the sculptur- 
ing is of a somewhat similar character to that 
found on Bewcastle Cixws and Bridekirk Font. The 
figures carved thereon are thought to be symbolical. 
TThe sculpture may represent three principal cir- 
cumstances in the history of the world. On one 
side is portrayed an animal walking quietly amongst 
trees and foliage, and feeding upon the fruits of 
the earth, figurative of the peaceful and happy 
state of things before the fall of man. On the other 
side there is carved a number of nondescript ani- 
mals, preying and feeding on each other, shewing 
the state of wickedness after that occurrence. On 



coloured stone, quarried on the spot, in the Eliaa^ 
bethan style of architecture; the quaint gables, 
high-pitched red-tiled roofs, the floreated and 
twisted chimney stalks of great height, and the 
lattice windows make a charming and interesting 
picture. From the centre of the building rises a 
lofty tower, while another massive tower at the 
south-east angle bears the name of " Gilnockie." 
The wing to the south of this tower, the walls of 
which are built on the face of a rocky cliff, contains 
the drawing-room, which was just finished in the 
August of 1884, when the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and their family, with a numerous retinue 
of English nobility were the guests of Sir W. Q. 
Armstrong at Cragside, when a right royal recep- 
tion was given them by their noble host. . . . 
This lordly mansion — one of the most beautiful an j 
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unique of country seats— occupies an elevated site 
on a plateau, midway up the face of a boulder- 
covered hill of sandstone, and is surrounded on all 
sides by nature's colossal rock-work, where, out of 
every nook and crany grow the finest and rarest of 
Alpine plants, saxifrages and stonecops, heather, 
heath, and ferns. From its coigne of 'vantage a 
magnificent view of great variety of hill and dale, 
wood and water, is obtained, with the interesting 
vale of Coquet opening out to the west. Apart from 
the glorious beauty of its mountain scenery. Crag- 
side contains within its walls great attractions in 
the many rare and costly treasures of art and litera- 
ture, which bespeak the wealth and refinement of 
the illustrious possessor of this fair and stately pile. 




An Unfinished Nicht at Tweed. 

T waa neariijg the close of a warm day m 
July, nearly twenty years a^a At 
that time I wa^ in the last years of 
my apprenticeehip j was big, strong, 
and yauld, and my weoht and muscle were 
often in request. When the lang saw or forty- 
pound sledge hammer were in operation, I was 
generally to be found hanging on to the handle. 

The day in question had beeai a pretty hard 
one in the saw pit, and of course, I had had 
the place of honour — on the top of the log. 
"When I further state that the saw had an eigh- 
teen inch eke on one side for slabbing, fellow- 
martyrs will have same idea how my back and 
shouther-heids felt. I had trudged home up the 
brae, wi' my lugs hingin' an' my hedd atween my 
feet., as the saying goes, heavy fittit, an' maw^ky 
wi' sweat and sawdust. After a wa&h and a. 
good tea I felt much better, and sat down in 
the neuk by the side of the dull fire to scan the 
angling news and see what had been doing on 
Loch Leven on the previous day. The catch 
had been a heavy one, some splendid baskets 
and some beautiful trout having been caught. 
Takes were there in black and white which 
would make a modem Loch Leven angler's 
mouth water. Musing over the sport which 
I oonoeived some of the most suooessf ul anglers 
must have had, and wondering if ever I would 
be rich enough to have a cast there myself, I 
suppose I must haye given it up em hopelees, 
or at least a long way ofiT, for I suddenly deter- 
mined to have another "nicht at Tweed" and 
see what I oould do there. I may mention " in 
the bygaun" that I had had two nights at 
Tweed that week already. 

No sooner was the r^isolution taken than I 
was upon my feet. Rod, basket, hook-book, and 
waders were all handy, and wi' " a bit soone in 
my pooch," I was off in a few minutes, doom the 
Auld Road, an' whusslin' like a mavis. The 



lang saw. saw pit, oak logs, and'sair shouther 
heids were a' foi^otten, and I had a spring in my 
heel that I hadn't felt since the last nicht I'd 
had at Tweed. 

Crossing the Ford nearly diy shod, I soon 
pafised Ettrickban'k and Sunderland to the Craw 
Plantin', where the usual welcome was accorded 
m© from old and young of that noisy fraternity, 
the craws. Swinging round by the West Lodge, 
where the rabbits were hotohin' in the hedge- 
roots, or scamperin' across the road, and the 
young pheasants were stepping sedately and 
gingerly with the parent birds, I came in sig^t 
of the "Ridin' Stane," high and dry in the 
middle of the "Raewed," and, further up, 
the bonnie banks o' Tair and Faimalee 
in all their glory of cool shade and 
leafy grandeur. Another half mile brought 
me to the foot of the " Yair Rocks," where 
I "muntit up." My usual practice was to 
fish up over the " Rocks " to the bridge and 
return, picking up a trout here and there with 
small dies amongst the pirly bits and deep cor- 
ners before the " rise " came on. I generally 
reached the bottom pool of the " Rocks " before 
this happened, and from that point — ^with larger 
flies — fished down over the " Saugh Tree" pool, 
the " Gipsy Bog," and " Merlin's Cairn,'* and 
finished at the " Rook End " or the " Raeweel " 
about midnight ; and often the only acoompam- 
ment to the sough of my flies was the eerie 
hootin' o' a hoolit, with occasionally the splash 
of a marauding otter or the squeal of a rabbit 
in the clutches of a weasel. On this particular 
night I followed my usual practice, and found 
myself at the bottom pool of the " Rocks " when 
the " rise " was " coming on." This pool is very 
deep, with ragged overhanging rocks on the 
Yair side, and is bounded by a steep bank on 
the other side, against which it flows. It widens 
and b^omes shallower towards the bottom and 
falls over a long oblique " cantle " towards the 
Yair side. A few yards above the "cantle" 
some fine trout were rising. One of these just 
touched my end fly — so gently, oh, so gently — 
that I supposed one of those very small and irre- 
sponsible parr — which will intrude at times — 
had been toying with my flies. Instinctively 
tighteming up, however, I was surprised and de- 
lighted, amongst many other sensations, to see 
a trout which might have weighed anything from 
two pK>unds to five lashing the pool like a small 
water wheel off on a " tantrunk " all by itself. 
The next instant it shot across the pool to the 
music of the reel until I thought it would laiKi 
itself, high and dry, on the apposite side. It 
wheeled at the very edge however, and by the 
quickest of turns made straight for myself and 
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left me helpless, but for the hook which, I waa 
praying, might still be fast. Reeling up witli 
feverish hcuBte my breath at last reitumed, and 
my heart began to thump against my ribs with 
the knowledge that I still had him " on," I 
now found him boring dourly under the over- 
hanging rocks, down through the black depths 
immediately under my feet, and became alannel 
leeit th.e gut might be severed on one of the sharp 
edges which I feared might be thera Putting 
on a little pressure he gradually sheered off to- 
wards the centre and top of the pool, where the 
water rushed through a narrow, rocky gully. 
Keeping on a steady strain he seemed to lie 
still for an instant, when birl went the reel and 
he was off down through the pool like a race- 
horse. Shooting obliquely across just above the 
" cantle " lie wheeled to the right at the furthest 
corner and raced down through the broken water 
to a smaller pool below. With forty or fifty 
yards of line out he leapt high into the air, a 
gloricvufe shimmering streak of white and bronze 
and yellow, and shining in the lingering sun- 
light like a burnished image composed of all the 
prexiious metals suddenly endowed with life. I 
thought he had gone, and I trembled for the 
third or fourth time that night as I cautiously 
worked my way round the willows that skirted 
the bottom of the pool. To my delight I found 
he was still " on," and to my great relief that 
he was resting. Reeling up steadily I soon came 
up with him a few yai'ds in from the bank in 
three or four feet of water. 1 attempted to 
bring him to the edge, but he had on another 
dour fit, and he moved slowly out towards the 
middle of the pool. Putting on a. little extra 
pressure he suddenly rei^ient^ it and started on 
a mad rush back the way he had come, and 
evidently making for his old hamite again. 
When he reached the stronger water, however, 
his pace slackened, and I gradually felt him 
giving way. Slowly but surely I towed him- in, 
with an oocasional spasmodic break-away, until, 
when within seven or eight yards of mo, he 
gradually swung round and fell over on his side, 
displaying his magnificent proportions to my 
enraptured eyea Here, indeed, wa« a record- 
breaker as far as my record went, and which 
also eclipsed the two beauties which my father 
had brought home one night many years before 
from the " Raeweel," one of which weighed two 
pounds and the other two and a half. I weighed 
my prospective prize at thi^ee and a half, and 
maybe it might touch four. 

" 111 no gut you the nicht, my man ; na I na ! 
you'll lie alang the middle o^ the big ashet till 
the momin' wi' your heid on an' your wame hale 
in a' your beauty. I wonder what my mother 



will say when she sees 'im<. Eh ! but she^U be 
prood the monjj; an' my faither? He'll no say 
mucklo, but I ken he'll just be as prood as she'll 
be. I wad like if my gran'faither could see him 
tae; how pleased he wad be, for naething 
pleases him better than to see a big troot unless 
it's maybe a bonnie salmon." 

While these thoughts were receiving partial 
utterance I had cautiously reeled him in, and 
was approaching him with the landing-net. 
When within six inches of his tail he gave a 
splash and took another race, apparently as 
fresh as ever. "Ay, man, ye'll hae another 
caper, will ya I think I have the best o' ye 
now though. I've bate ye yince an' I think I'll 
bate ye again, ye rascal ; come back here." 
Tliis, indeed, proved to be his last spxirt, as I 
quickly towed him back again and successfully 
got my net under him. Landing him high and 
diy on the bank I flopped down on my knees lo 
gloat over my prize, when I was startled by the 
familiar voice of my father crying out, " What 
on earth are ye daein' there, sir, ye'll set the 
hoose oo fire." I picked the paper and myself 
oot o' the ash-hole an* gaed sorrowfully ben the 
hoose, J. A. G. 




Hawick Archaeological Society's 
Transactions for 1903. 

^HE annual issue of the above Transac- 
tions is looked forward to with 
pleasure by those who, like our- 
^,._-.,^ selves, are not privileged to attend 
the meetings, although our names are on the 
roll of membership. The Society was founded 
on the 16th September, 1856, and has been 
instrumental in bringing to light and preserving 
an immense amount of interesting and valuable 
information on things archfleological and his- 
torical. The present annual report is the 4:6th, 
and it is pleasing to note from the reports of 
the various office-bearers that the Society is in 
a flourishing condition. The nimaber of life- 
members is 70, and annual members 94, giving 
a total of 164. The papers delivered at the 
ten meetings held during the past year appear 
in the "Transactions," and as each member 
receives a copy, the small annual subscription 
is returned in value even to those who cannot 
be present at the meetings. Several of the 
papers have been already referred to at some 
length in our columns, and we regret that want 
of space prevents further quotationa. All iji- 
formation as to membership, etc., can be had 
from the enthusiastic and energetic secretary, 
Mr J. John Vernon, 81 High Street, Hawick. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

As volume after volume is added to the Border Magazine, those re€ulers who are careful to preserve the 
monthly numbers and get them bound, become possessed of a storehouse of Border literature which is not to be 
despised. To. those who have not kept the l(K)8e numbers we would recommend the purchase of a bound 
volume at 68 post free. These volumes make excellent presents to send to distant friends or can be shewn to 
prospective subscribers. A gentleman, who has written several important works dealing with Border subjects, 
writes:—*' I get the Border Magazine regularly, and have the whole series from Part I., and I find it most 
interesting and instructive reading." A poet, whose handsome volume has had a wide circulation in Australia, 
and whose grandfather— a lieutenant in the Roxburghshire Yeomanry— was, according to accepted records, the 
last survivor of the ** False Alarm " turn out, writes :— ** With best wishes for a better number every time and 
more subscribers each month. " 

The Border Keep. 

Dear Fellow Bobderehs, -So much has been vancin^ years prevent me attempting the cO'Dgenial 

written in the daily and weekly newspapers about task, but surely one of our young litterateurs will 

the "False Alarm" that I am almost afraid to set himself to the work. Such a volume would go 

mention the subject, but you will pardon an old far to keep alive an interest in the unfought battle 

Dominie if he is inclined to think of the past and of the Borderland, when the sons of the Border 

recall one who had he been still with us would have proved that they were made of the same mettle 

been in the thick of the centenary celebrations. I as their forbears, for, though the result was a 

refer to our dear departed friend Robert Murray, a fiasco, the "turn out" on the eventful Slst Jan* 

true son of Hawick, who made the "False Alarm" uai'y, 1804, was intensely real, 
a pet study, and knew almost everything that was « * » 

rw*" .l^r'i^V *^ f'bje'tlo"!! before many of p^^^ ^ ^^ „, interesting paragraphs in varions 

those w-ho took a part in the celebrations were ,^«««.. „«j ^«««„;«^, t Ji^^^^. 4-u« #^n««^;««. *«.^ 

born. Doubtless he was looking forward to this ?"^ f ht " S™Tf rn T^.i^ir '' ^""o™^'"* ^"^^ 

year when the celebration would be held, but "it '™'" *^® Southern Reporter :- 

wasna to be," as the old folkg say, and so the old Amid the unrest caused by the fear of a Napo- 

man went to his rest, and all we can do is to drop leonic invasion of the "tight. little island," Yarrow 

a flower on his grave in " Hawick amang the hills," vale did but share. Even into the " sil^it land " 

the brave old town he considered " Queen o' a' the crept the whisper of the coining of the Little Cor- 

Border." Although our departed friend had ac- sican.' And yet, somehow, when we think of what 

cumulated much information upon the subject of the echo was of that whisper we do not regret it, 

the " False Alarm," I fear that much of it has for it reached the ears of one who, but for it, might 

been lost, but the last few weeks have seen the have been a "mute, inglorious Milton "~it was 

publication of a mass of interesting articles and heard by Jamie Hogg. Only a herd laddie out of his 

paragraphs which should be collected into one vol- teens a few years, and yet one in whom burned the 

ume dealing with the centenary celebrations. Ad- twin consuming fires of -Patriotism and Poesy! It 
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reached Hogg, and it awakened his soul. All the 
native ardour of the shy shepherd kindled to the 
call of his country, and from the heights of Black- 
house was sent forth a song which caaght the im- 
agination of the multitude more than any of tlie 
effufiioni^ published at that time. For years Hogg 
had been brooding in secret over a hope that he 
could write. Hitherto he had crushed his feelings, 
now they mastered him, and his song " Donald Mac- 
donald," though now forffot, had a mission and ful- 
filled it. Through the length and breadth of the 
land, in barracks, clubs, convivials, and even in 
pK>Iitieal associations, the song was sung by excited 
multitudes. Of the author the world knew not, and 
cared not— though it is said a certain General 
McDonald got all the honour of his namesake's ar- 
dour, and enjoyed it too! A verse may suffice for 
the song, but it is worth repeating that the False 
Alarm gave to the world the Poet of Fairyland, the 
genial, kindly ronancist, Hogg, the " Et trick 8hep> 
herd." A typical verse of Donald McDonald ran : — 

Wad Napoleon land at Fort William 
And Europe nae langer should grane, 
I laugh when I think how we'll gall him 
Wi' bullet, wi' steel, and wi' stane; 
Wi' rocks o' the Nevis and Qairy 
We'd rattle him off frae oor shore. 
Or lull him to sleep in a cairny. 
An' sing him " Lochaber no more!" 

Stanes an' bullets an' a'. 

Bullets an' stanes an' a'; 

We'd finish the Corsican callan' 

Wi' stanes an' bullets an' a'. 
» » « 

In connection with the valour and patriotism dis- 
played by the Selkirkshire Yeomanry on the occa- 
sion of the False Alarm, it may be interesting at 
the present time to give the lament recited by 
David Thomson, the poet-laureate of the trck>p, at 
the farewell banquet given by their captain, Alex. 
Pringle, Esq. of Whytbank, when they were dis- 
banded by the Government twenty-four years after 
the events recorded above. The Duke of Buccleuch. 
the *' Ettrick Shepherd," and all the neighbouring 
gentry were present at the banquet. Thomson's 
lament is us follows: — 

Last night I heard a lady cry. 
And vent her feelings with a sigh — 
Maun Captain Pringle's gallant band. 
That flourished sae 'neath his command- 
That gae us ilka year a dance. 
And saved us i' the war wi' France; 
Maun they — I canna understand it — 
An' are they really a' disbandit ? 
That gallant corps, our country's pride. 
That taught our young men how to ride. 
To walk the streets wi' martial grace, 
An' look a body i' the face! 
No' like the boobies, heather-bred. 
That's fit for neither board nor bed- 
That look as silly, faith, as sheep. 
And gaunt as they were gaun to sleep. 
The King at Portobello sands 
Did mark them out frae a' the bands. 
And asked the Duke, "Whose men are those, 
So neat and handsome in their clothes, 
Wi' Forest branches in their caps ? 
I never saw such goodly chaps." 
The Duke, of course, extolled their seal. 
Their ardour for the common weal— 



How in the Forest they w^ere bred. 
And how a pastoral' life they led — 
How that their sires on Flodden field 
Were never seen an inch to yield; 
How they a banner bore away. 
Which may be seen unto this day, 
'Mang "Souters ane and souters a','' 
In an auld kist " in the ttaek Haw." 
I heard the etory told by Grieve, 
And here repeat it by his leave. 
Wha doubts may speir at Mr Rodger, 
That's baith a notary and a sodger. 
While thus the ladies mourn the sorest, 
A wail is heard o'er a' the Forest' — 
Blackandro shakes his heathery pow, 
Newark makes a' the moan he dow; 
Rough Ettrick roars, and Yarrow rins 
To hide her in her dowie linns; 
And little Caddon — woe, indeed — 
Rins underground to hide her head; 
The Gala Water's looking blue. 
And Tweed is ragin' ix)arin' fou. 
Meanwhile the cock on Selkirk steeple. 
To the amusement of the people. 
Is whirled about by every gale, 
Wi' the Town Council at its tail. 
8th September, 1828. 

« « * 

It may not be generally known that the game of 
" Willie, Willie Wastle, I'm up in my caetle," so 
popular among the boys of the Borderland had its 
origin in the last siege of Hume Castle by Crom- 
well's troops. The governor. Sir William Wastle, 
being called on to surrender the Castle by the com- 
mander of Cromwell's army, sent the flollowing 1 
reply : — 

".I, William Wastle, am high up in my castle. 
And a' the Whig dogs in the toon 
Winna gar me come doon." 

But Cromwell's Whig dogs (the cannon) made Sir 
William come down in less than twenty-four hours. 

* « » 

I am very pleased to see that our Border friends 
in Kilmarnock have succeeded in starting a Border 
Association, and their first social is to be held -jn 
Monday, the 14th of this month. The principal 
item in the programme will be an address on a 
Border subject by the Rev. Andrew Aitken, Grange 
U.F. Church, Kilmarnock, whose powers as a lec- 
turer are well known. About fifteen years ago, when 
Mr Aitken was a student at Edinburgh University, 
he joined the Edinburgh Borderers' Union, and has 
remained a member ever since. Mr Aitken is in- 
tenselv patriotic, as is shown in the following quota- 
tions from an address he delivered to the Guild of his 
Church: — 

The love of country is the mark of a live nation ; 
where patriotism is dead, the land is also dead. It 
is a feeling old as man. And we are no more proud 
of being able to say " I AM A SCOT- A BRITON " 
than the Roman was m his boast: " Civis Romanus 
sum — I ant a Roman Citizen," or Paul was in his 
confession that he was " A Hebrew of the Hefcrows." 

Patriotism at its highest is 

the thought of God in our history, shaping, mould- 
ing, and guiding our destinies. If God is to re- 
main with us, we must remain with God; we must 
refrain from that moral blindness which, winking 
at sin and corruption, has destroyed so many 
peoples in the past. Dohinie Sampson. 
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The Fate of James IV. of Scotland. 

By Lady Logan. 

The Battle of Flodden was fought September 9th, 
1518, from 4 to 7 in the Evening. 

What was thy fate, O dauntless Stuart king. 

When Flodden's stricken field 

With crash of sword and shield 

Made Cheviot's lofty summits' echoes ring. 

'Tis said the lovely Lady Heron's smiles 

Detained the King at Ford, 

While chafed his Council board. 

Vexed at delay wrought by a woman's wiles. 



Guarding their Monarch loved, a noble few 
Wore corselet as his own 
His cognizance and crown. 

That so perchance less marked, he might win 
through. 

To lordly Elphinstone his chosen friend, 

Much like to him in life. 

Armed like him in the strife 

The wounds of death a greater semblance lend. 

Mistaken for his King, the valiant Knight 

To Berwick was conveyed. 

Though there it was betrayed 

No iron griddle bound him hid from sight. 




FORD CASTLI. 



But all too weak the links of beauty's chain 

O'er his heroic soul 

For long tf> keep control, 

And soon his Standard jg^raced the fatal plain. 

There fell sad Scotland's choicest "Forest 

Flow'rs." 
Her fairest chivalry 
Known by their heraldry, 
Each crested chief fought well, three mortal 

hours. 



For since in warlike guise at Sauchie-burn 

Prince James, misled, appeared 

Against his Sire revered, 

Such heavy belt had he in penance worn. 



On Flodden's Eve were some who did maintain 

Five horsemen crossed the Tweed 

And Kelso passed with speed. 

Till weary at Hume Castle drew the rein. 



O'ermatched by Surrey and the English foe. 

Who numbered two to one : 

At setting of the eun. 

Brave souls had set in even ruddier glow. 



The lord of that grim Border fortalice 

Nor loyal was nor true, 

Yet here the ICing must sue 

For food and rest that should his needs suffice. 
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Bat when the morning dawned with aspect bland 

From ont those portals vast 

No regal presence passed, 

Nov e'er again was seen on lake or land. 



So when night fell he sailed to seek the grave 

Where once his dear Lord laid 

There his devotions paid. 

He fain might hope his sinful soul to save. ^ 



So runs the tale, though more is to relate: — 

The evil Baron Hume 

Swift met a traitor's doom. 

Denying knowledge of his Monarch's fate. 



For never since Jiis father's dying hour 

Had James Fitz-James found peace. 

Nor could his sorows cease 

Until he felt absolved through Christ's own power. 



When time had lulled three centuries to sleep 

A dead man's bones were found 

With band of chain girt round. 

In a long disused well beside the keep. 



And thus for years his people hoped and prayed 

He would return to them 

From far Jerusalem, 

And much they n^arvelled what his ship delayed. 




SYBIL'S WBLLr— FLODDBK. 



But what his name who darkly perished there. 

Veiled is in mystery. 

Unknown his history. 

Or if he prince, or peer, or peasant were. 



The swallows came and went, but he came not. 

And none may surely tell 

If James at Flodden fell. 

Or if in grave obscure he sleeps forgot. 



And still one legend more of Flodden 's day, 
Lived long in Scotland's heart: — 
Some saw their King depart 
For Holy Land, in palmer's amice gray. 

Oft had he spoke of this his deep desire. 

E'er his ambition crossed 

By stress of battle lost, 

In furtherance of his vow did all conspire. 



We know thou art at r^t, chivall^us Prince! 

What needs it to seek more : 

Earth's bitter conflicts o'er, 

A Crown of heavenly radiance thine long since. 



See Buchanan's Account of Battle of Flodden, 
written about 1590 to '40. Also Drummond's, writ- 
ten about 1620. Also Note "78" to " Marmion," 
Sir W. Soott. 
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Centenary of the " False Alarm." 
31st January, 1804-1904. 

' E thought of devoting the greater 
part of tliia uumber of the Bor- 
der Magazine to the Centenary 
Celebratione of the " False 
of 1804, but so much on this subject 
has appeared in the daily and weekly Press that 
we have spared our readers a repetition of most 
of what they have already seen. So much inter- 
esting matter relating to the incidents of that 
stirring time has been published that it will be 
a great p^ity if it is not collected and published 
in wliat might be termed a Centenary Volume. 
In another cdumn, we quote tlie admirable 
speech by Sir Gear^ge Douglas, Bart., and we re- 
produce below a concise summary of events 
from the " Weekly Scotsman " : — 

Alarming rumours continued to be circulated, and 
new and amazing theories of invasion formed. But 
the general opinion was that " Bonaparte had no 
idea when he made his rash threat that the youth 
of the country would volunteer in such numbers 
that the Government would be obliged to restrain 
them." 

But the authorities continued on the alert. A 
perfect chain of signal posts had been made ix>und 
the coasts and inland to the inner counties to 
summon the Volunteers to their appointed rendez- 
vous in order to cover the threatened points. In 
the south, Berwick, Dunbar, and Musselburgh were 
considered the likely places for a landing, and to 
protect these porta Duns, Haddington, and Dalkeith 
were the places where concentration was to take 
place previous to any necessary disposition of the 
forces. 

A code of signals was arranged, including the 
firing of twelve minute guns at Berwick, Eyemouth, 
St Abb's Head, Knockinghair (near Dunbar), and 
Haddington. 

At the approach of the enemy the beacon on the 
Dowlaw would flash the news to Duns Law; thence 
the warning would be taken up at Hume Castle, 
and transmitted to the beacons on Caverton Edge, 
Pennielheuch, the Dunion, and Crumhaughill, into 
Teviotdale by the Tudbope and the Wisp, and 
north in Selkirk by Black Andrew. From the St 
Abb's Head station the bale-fires at Hardchester, 
Knockinghair, Blackcastle, Pencraik Hill, North 
Berwick Law, and the Garleton Hills would send 
on the news to the north and rouse the capital. 

Thus in the midst of ware and rumours of war 
the public were kept for months in a constant state 
of suspense and alarm. Anxiously the country 
people waited for news of the long-expected in- 
vasion for which the late foggy weather was con- 
sidered favourable. Each evening before the door 
was locked for. the night they gave a glance to the 
beacon posts to the north, to the east, and to the. 
south. 

Then it cam^. ' On the night of Tuesday, the 31st 
January, 1804, between nine and ten o'clock, the 
beacons on Hume Castle, Pennielheuch, and the 
Dunion were suddenly seen to be aflame, and Cav- 
erton Edge and Crumhaugh Hill immediately blazed 
forth the alarm. 



Straight on seeing Crumhaugh Hill ablaze, James 
Knox, gardener at Damside, all alert, ran. to the 
Tower Bridge of Hawick, fired the signal gun, and 
thereby gained the reward of twenty Bhillin^s. 

Forthwith muster and bustle and confusion— the 
stirring of armed men: no word of delay, nor 
thought of remaining behind; thoui^ sweethearts, 
wives, and mothers clung to them in the bitterness 
of parting, in the fear that a French bullet would 
prevent their return. 

Truly marvellous in those days of bad roads, ren- 
dered worse by the state of the weather, was the 
rapidity of concentration. Not a writer of the time 
but remarks with commendable pride on the alac- 
rity with which the Volunteers and Yeomanry as- 
sembled. Westward into Upper Teviotdale the 
beacons on Tudhope and on the Wisp, and on Black 
Andro in Selkirkshire, has taken up the warning 
from Crumhaugh Hill. Farther west there were no 
beacons, and a trumpter went hot-foot up the Slit- 
rig to rouse the men of Liddesdale. 

Right readily they answered the summons. Into 
Hawick they poured by eight o'clock next morn- 
ing, though many of them had travelled upwards of 
twenty miles. Horses and ponies they straightway 
requisitioned, and when they got out of their county 
th^ turned their mounts koee to find their way 
back over the hills, and marched into Hawick to 
t\i£ lively, inspiriting tune of "O, wha daur meddle 
wi* me.*" 

A few minutes after the alarm the Volunteers 
began to collect at Kelso fully armed ; by half an 
hour the centre troop of Yeomanry began to as- 
semble, and within two horn's — before twelve o'clock 
— every individual, with tw^o exo^>tions, was pres- 
ent at the assembly in the Market Square. Gentle- 
men and farmers around, whose servants were Vol- 
unteers, did everything they could to facilitate the 
muster, mounted them on their best horses, or con- 
veyed them in caits and set them down at parade 
ready for service. 

Ball cartridges were served out to the men ; each 
had his 14 lb. of biscuit; and in the dark winter 
night they all waited anxiously in the street in the 
blaze of torches, for their marching orders. At 
length, as no news were brought by the couriers 
sent out, the troops were dismissed to quarters 
among the inhabitants, who were only too proud to 
receive such guests. 

Mr Pringle, of Whytbank, happened to be on a 
visit to Lord Napier, the liOrd-Lieutenant of the 
county, at Wilton Lodge, on the banks of the Tev- 
iot. The butler entered the room, and gravely an- 
nounced, '* My Lord, supper is on the table, and 
the beacon's blazing." Whereat the host as gravely 
remarked, " Whytbank, if the beacon's blazing little 
supper may suffice; the sooner we ride to Selkirk 
the better." 

In remarkably short time Captain Pringle had 
assembled his troop of Selkirk Yeomanry, and was 
on a march to Galashiels and Dalkeith; the Volun- 
teers followed, and though many of them resided 
fiftoen and twenty miles from Selkirk, several of 
tht^m marched more than fifty milee to their rendez- 
vous at Dalkeith. Carriages were furnished by Sel- 
kirk town, and soon after 12 noon on Wednesday 
these sturdy men had reached Dalkeith. 

For the greater part of the way they were under 
the firm impi*ession that they were marching to 
meet the French, and it was not till they met the 
Gala coach from Edinburgh, to which the alarm 
had not been communicated, that their suspicions 
began to be aroused, and when they arrived at the 
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rendezvous tiheir eagerness waa disappointed. 

There tliey were joined later after all the alarm 
had blown over, by Walter Scott. Learning in dis- 
tant Gilsland, near Carliale, that the alarm was 
out that the French were on the coast of Scotland, 
he took honse at once, and his steed carried him 
the hundred miles to Dalkeith in twenty-four hours, 
his zeal, like that of so many others, to be disap- 
jwinted. The Eozburgh men marched into Kelso; 
those from Smailholm, headed by their patriotic 
minister, the Kev. Thomas Cleghorn, and while the 
east division of the Yeomanry mustered at Duns, 
the west met in Jedburgh, marching to Kelso, where 
they joined the troops preparing to march to Had- 
dington. 

The Berwickshire Yeomanry gathered in hot haste 
from all quarters to Duns, whence, with the Box- 
burgh men, they immediately matched to Dunbar. 
The Duns Volunteers remained under arms all night, 
and then having received no express message, 
marched, according to the previously arranged plan, 
the twenty-four miles over very bad roads to Had- 
dington. Two privates of the corps, though fifteen 
miles from Duns at the time the corps marched, no 
sooner heard of their departure than they repaired 
to Duns foi- their arms and accoutrements, marched 
to Haddington in the night timd, ^nd were present 
at parade on the Thursday. 

The celebrations of the Centenary began ap- 
propriately at St Boewells, where the anniver- 
sary dinner had been held regularly for seventy- 
five years after the event, the last ohairman be- 
ing Mr John Dicksoni, now of Glasgow. On 
Thursday, 28th January last, the Earl of Dal- 
keith presided over a large and diartinguished 
gathering, while on the following evening a 
large assembly of Borderers from all parts sat 
down to dinner in the Balmoral Hotel, Edin- 
buigh — Sir Richard Waldie Griffith, Bart., 
presiding. 

We quote from a local paper an account of 
the commemoration doings on the Borders 
this year : — 

In commemoration of the event bonfires were 
lighted at Hume Castle (Berwickshire), Dunion (Jed- 
burgh), and Crumhaughhill (Hawick). 

The bonfire at Hume Castle was erected on the 
old beacon site by workmen from Hendersyde Park, 
Sir K. Waldie urifiith haying himself taken the 
matter in hand. The torch was applied by Mr John 
Logan, Hume Hall, who made a few appropriate 
remarks on the bravery and patriotism of the Bor- 
derers before doing so. The assembled company 
afterwards engaged in dancing. 

At Jedburgh the Provost, Magistrates, and Coun- 
cil met in the Council Chambers, where a short 
address was given by the Provost. Afterwards Jed- 
forest band marched through part of the town, and 
a procession, headed by the Council, who were pre- 
ceded by halberdiers, started from the Market Place 
for the Dunion. Tlie inhabitants, in imitation of 
the beating to arms 100 years ago, had been sum- 
moned by tuck of drum, and joined the company 
in large numbers. Biasing torches were carried. 
On the signal being receivcnl from Hume Castle. 
Provost Hilson applied a torch to the pile, and the 
Dunion beacon blazed again, and sent its mefisage 



on. The Crunihaughill bon^re was lighted by Pro- 
vost Melrose, Hawick, in presence of a numerous 
comi>any. Although the weather was wet and 
windy, it blazed splendidly, and the reflection was 
seen for miles around. The huge pile was sur- 
mounted with a banner bearing the old Border 
motto, " Wha daur meddle wi' me ?" 




"The False Alarm" (1804). 

By Sir George Douglas, Bart. 

r HE event wbc«e centenary" we celebrate 
presents this almoert unique charac- 
ter : its memorable feature is a feat 
of arms, but one which brought no 
bloodshed with it — ^an overflow of martial hero- 
ism, untempered, unalloyed, unstained with 
tears. Glory and Grief, tiio«e spirits dark and 
bright which brood conjoined above the battle- 
field, for once are separate, exist apart. So was 
it willed to be. And hence this anniversary is 
oaie of pure rejoicing, having no aomibre side. 
Let me review in brief the occasion which has 
brought us here. 

The tide of Time rolls back one hundred 
years. In Prance tlie Revolution — that fierce 
assertion of the rights of man — ha« run its 
course erren to delirium. Its lofty inspiration, 
pure ideal, tumbled in bloodnstained mire, has 
issued, strangely altered and transformed, in 
tyranny incarnate and confirmed. Tlie tyraimy 
of one nation over others ; supremacy erf arms 
and rule of war — war of the least exalted kind, 
agression and the wanton lust of power. 

Borne on the high crest of the topmost wave, 
in that upboiling of the nether deeps, behold a 
Titan shape — a man such as the modem world 
had never known before ; a portent not of God ! 
A being unenlightened, dsemonio, and malig- 
nant ; a soul bereft of grace, of human dignity, 
of human pity, all that most makes a mian ; a 
soldier without chivalry, a foe without remorse : 
a Frankenstein's creation run am>uck through 
the fair cities and the fruitful fields — ^the sacred 
peace of Europe ; a natural force without a moral 
sense — Napoleon Bonaparte, arch-enemy of 
Heaven and of mankind. 

As yet his fated course was but begun. 
Parma annexed and Piedmont overrun : Lom- 
bardy of the Iron Crown turned creature of his 
will ; the Netherlands snatched from Austria., as 
Egypt from the Mameluke ; the frontier of the 
French Republic pushed forward to the Rhine : 
the chosen home of Freedom, Switzerland, a 
camp of alien troops : Syria and Turkey hardly 
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saved at Acre aiid Aboukir : — surely no paltry 
record this of rapine and of ruin for six years 1 

But, artay! these wars were waged in Free- 
dom's name. Credat JudcettSy let the Jew 
believe : nay, let the sequel speak — ^that is 
enough. None laughed with such a shajneless 
cynicism at all of noble and of good report that 
graced the propaganda of the Revolutiofn as did 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Bold speculation, ardent 
philosophic thought — these had been, spent in 
vain. But the new vigour of a race regenerate 
as by fire should serve his persooial ends. For- 
sooth ! for this and only this, the ordeal as of 
Pelias had been borne. 

So Europe to a nation cowered before the 
threatening, overcoming, might : — ^EVemnark 
false to herself at Elsinore, Holland false to her- 
self at Camperdown ; Sweden and Russia, Prus- 
sia, Spain, the Empire — all ! nay ; all save one. 
Britain still proudly reared an imdiminished 
head. Britain still offered to the outcast, Lib- 
erty, the asylum of her shores. But Britain 
stood alone. So towers a lonely column above 
desolation of temple, palace, senate-house o'er- 
thrown ! 

Our isolation and our independence marked 
us the object of his hate — he had already 
a long account to settle with us. Frustration of 
hia scheme* in Egypt ; the victories of Nelson, 
Jervis, Howe, of Dmican and of Sydney Smith 
— these rankled in his breast. He steadied him- 
self for one blow which sliould pay off old scores. 

AccodTding to the calculation« (rf his own arith- 
metic, his triumph was secure: a popu- 
lation of forty millions must bear down one of 
but fifteen millions. So at Boulogne, within 
sight almost of our shores, he formed his camp : 
100,000 men — whom a flotilla of flat-bottomed 
boat«, convoyed by fleets, should bear aci'oes 
the intervening straits. ** Let us be masters of 
the Channel for six hours,'' he said, "and we 
are masters of the world !" 

The hour of Britain's proof was come, and 
nobly Britons answered to the call. The glow of 
patriotism spread like an epidemic through tlie 
land. The icy impassivity of Pitt was thawed 
and broken up. And, as is usual with our is- 
land race, the shape enthusiasm took was prac- 
tical, was logical — ^a perfect syllogism. Britain 
muKt face the universal foe : trained men would 
be required : they should be forthcoming. 

Accordingly, north, south, east, west — ^militia, 
yeomanry, and volunteers — the manhood of. our 
isle flodked to the enrohnent. Our fields were 
turned to drilling-grounds: the drill-Bergeojit 
waji paramount. Our factories of war-mimi- 
tions poured forth their warlike stores. Orgaji- 
ization did the rest. 



Some droll scenes might now be witnessed. For 
example, at musketry-practice, the Colonel of the 
Hexhani^ire Militia would set up a sort of 
scarecrow figure, dressed in cooked hat, green 
coat, and white breeches, and would say to his 
men, " Now, my lads, let's see who'll hit old 
Boney first !" They fired at 80O paces' distance. 

Well, thus the country at large. But our con- 
cern is with one portion of it : imperium in 
imperio — no, scarcely that ; but, surely, patria 
in patrid — the Scottish Borderland. 

No one, I think, who knows that land, has 
read its history, will dream that it now lagged 
behind the rest. That was by no means so. 
Briefly, about 2000 Volunteers, and near 300 
Yeomanry, formed the contribution of the Merse 
and Teviotdale towards the general force. I do 
not here count regulars. Their martial spirit 
ran as high as the beet. Just one. example — 
typical. The age of service had been fixed from 
seventeen to fifty-five. But, in ih^ roll of 
" names for general defence," we find the Min- 
ister of Teviothead (for one) entered as " above 
age, willing to serve." (Bravo, the Minister!) 
** Per contra," entries " below age, willing to 
serve," are also met with. The Border poets, 
Scott and Hogg, inflamed the ardour of their 
co'untrymen. 

Another poet*, Younger of Longnetwton, the 
caustic-witted coibbler, who was also an efiioient 
Volunteer, has left a striking picture of the time. 
During their first few months of soldiership, the 
Volunteers, he tells us, were drilled very hard 
indeed. 'Hie special reason of this pressure was 
that winter had set in with raw and foggy 
weather — which was thought favourable for 
Boney to steal his march on us. 

Hence the revival of a disused custom. The 
practice of alarm by beacon-fires is on the Bor- 
ders of unknown antiquity. It is enough to 
mention here that it was minutely regulated by 
the March Laws of the Fifteenth Century. With 
the Union of tlxe Crowns it became obsolete — 
it was no longer needed. But now the occasion 
for it had returned. So our rough Border 
heights again assumed the character of watch- 
towers. 

Let me name some of these. Eastward Home 
Castle and EhmsLaw stood warders to the Merse. 
Caverton Edge warned Morebattle and Linton ; 
Peniel Heugh the lower, Crumhaugh the higher 
waters of the Teviot. The haunted triple peak 
of Eildon guarded Tweed ; dark Rubei^aw the 
valley of the Ride ; Dunian the bui^h ; Belli^ 
the southern wilds. Black Andro apprised the 
Forest of approaching danger. Above all rose 
the lion couehant, Cheviot Suspense was in 
the air. 
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Yet the first winter monthB were all but 
passed, and stall no enemy. Then came solution 
of the long anxiety. 

On the last evening of the first month of the 
year, the watchers at Home Castle, looking east- 
wai'd, saw as they thought the Billy Law beacon 
kindle. The looked-for signal, then, had come 
at lasit. They fired their cresset, and a swift 
response proved the alertness of their *f ^low- 
watchmen. The Fiery Croes was started on its 
course. 

So tlie news came to many — I follow onew 
James Patterson had served his country well, in 
Egypt, imder Abercromby. Leaving the Army, 
he was plaxied in charge of the " light-house " 
(so-called) at Caverton. The old soldier saw, 
and punctually passed the signal on. Then, 
springing on a horae, he bore the tidings at full 
speed to Yetholm. Then back to Kelso — ^there 
was work that night for veterans like James — 
and he had uniforms, arms perhaps, in charge. 
And there we leave him — he is imknown to fame, 
lik^" many more who only did their duty. Yet 
I would have his name to sound this once upon 
this high occasion — our families being bound 
to one another by the tie of long-continued 
tenancy. 

Meantime the alarm was spreading fast 
throughout the dales of Teviot, Tweed, and 
Liddle. Bea^con caught fiame from becLcon; 
nortli, south, west, the fires glowed ardently — a 
symbol of the martial heat suffusing many 
hearts. 

His office done, the fireman on the Dunian fled 
to Jedburgh — an incarnation of ill-news that 
flies apace — ^pushing his way into the Council 
Chamber and the Provost's presence, breath- 
lessly crying that the French were come. This 
passed from mouth to mtouth. The town's bell, 
set a-jowing in its tower, compelled all naien to 
hear and head its tocsin of ill augury. The 
town-drummer beat to arms. Beneafii the lurid 
glow, 'mid the exciting din, both sexes and all 
ages filled the streets, thronged to the Merkat 
Croes. The landward folks were flocking to 
the town. Fingers were pointed to the blazing 
cone; enquiry met enquiry. Onei answer was 
returned to all alike : the French and Bonaparte. 

Confusion worse confounded, you might say. 
Not bo! a moment to collect our wits, and 
see ! one steady purpose manifests itself — it 
animates the whole. The enemy are landed 1 
Face them then I The time has come to prove 
our quality. And so the Yolunteers stood to 
their arms, and mustered in their place. Jed- 
burgh has not forgotten byegone timies ; now, as 
so oft before in hour of need, * she answers, 
" Jethart's here !" 



So 

"then and there was hiurying to and fi*o, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, that but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness: 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
VV^ent pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war. . . ." 

Save that the firing of the minute-gun at Ber- 
wick was inaudible at Jedburgh, Byron's stan- 
zas fit the situation. 

1 have selected Jedburgh as typical, by no 
means as preeminent, in the spirit shown that 
night. In truth I do not think there was a first 
or second men. The old Border virtue shone in 
all alike. Hawick and Selkii^k, Kelso, Galashiels 
— Teris and Souters, the " braw lads," the nven 
of Duns — one spirit anima.ted all. The French 
were in the coimtry — then, in God's name, drive 
them out i And whilst this spirit and this un- 
animity endure, Britain need fear no foe. 

I need scarcely say that the Volunteers turned 
out well. Though most of the officers of the 
First Roburghshire Battalion lived at some 
distance from Jedburgh, they were soon at the 
alarmrpost. In his haste to reach it, one of 
them — Gilbert Elliot, first Lord Minto--dashed 
his horse through flooded Teviot. When the 
roll was called, there was but one man absent, 
and he, tradition says, was a lame tailor. t 

Rutherfurd of Edgerston commanded — it is 
recorded that his command was worthy of the 
Border Country's warliJce past. 

Kelso was the head-quarters of the Second 
Roxburghshire, conmiiaiided by Sir John Riddell. 
The local Companies soon mustered in the 
Square, where from time to time they were re- 
cruited by contingents from the neighbouring 
villages. Yetholm contributed no less than a 
hundred and twenty-four Volunteers ; the Smail- 
holm and Sprouston men were led by their re^ 
spective Ministers. (Tlie Ministers are coming 
out strong to-night) The scene as they kept 
arriving was a stirring one — each fresh arrival 
being warmly greeted. The bystanders bore 
flaming torches, and the musicians played up 
the old warlike Border airs : " The Blue 
Bonnets " and " Little Jock Elliot." 

Having mustered in the presence of their 
Lord Lieutenant, Napier of Thirlestane, the Sel- 
kirk Volunteers set out in the dark small hours 
of the night to march to Duns. Pringie of 
Torwoodlee was in command. They were joined 
en route by the Galashiels corps — whose scarlet 
coats and white kerseymere breeks tiheir own 

fLife and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, vol. 3, p. 301. 
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loomB had produced. At the call of the fife the 
DuxLB men gathered at the Langton Gate, west 
of the town, whence they got quickly under 
way. The Lauderdale men were under Baillie 
of Mellerstain, who, in his hurry to reach the 
rendezvous, had not even paused to draw on 
boots. 

So much for the infantry. The Roxburgh- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry were commanded by 
Eliott-Ijockhart of Borthmokbrae. One by 
one throughout the night they arrrved in Jed- 
burgh, fully accoutred, and when the bugler 
soimded to saddle, each man was in his place. 
The Selkirkshire Yeomanry performed a march 
which earned the praise of one whose eye was 
keen for soldierly distinction, the Sheriff of the 
County, Walter Scott ; for despite the distances 
at which some of them lived, and the bad 
state of the roads, they had assembled at 
Dialkeith, their trysting-place, by one o'clock 
next day. Tlie Berwickshire Yeomanry rallied 
at Dunbar, where they arrived at daybreak. 
The non-combatants also faithfully did their 
part — ^following up the march of the military 
with carts and horses laden with provisions. 
I might say muoh more, but I think that I have 
said enough to prove my point : that Borderers 
rose to this occasion with a spirit worthy of 
their sires. 

Yet, after all, it may be said, the whole 
incident ended, as it had- begun, in smoke — 
and not the smoke of battle. It was a lime- 
kiln, not a beacon-fire, that had raised the first 
alarm. No blows were dealt, no bones were 
Iwoken, no surgeon's aid required. I admit 
that the affair had a burlesque side, nor do we 
wish to blink it. For instance, it is said that 
one trooper went home fou, and for want of an 
enemy attacked the cabbage-plants in the kail- 
yard with his sword. That good odd Border 
worthy, Andrew Scott — church-officer, ex-soldier 
— ^has set this side of it inimitably before us in 
his ballad of " Symon and Jennie." Does 
a hint of the old campaigner's natural 
jealousy of praise lavished on untried re- 
cruits peep through the genial humour of his 
doggerel 'i Let others say. But this I know : 
the False Alarm was more, far more, than a 
gigantic " sell " — far more in what it meant, 
in what it proved. For there was shown that 
night a spirit and devotion, a faithfulness to 
duty, and a fire of martial zeal, which Borderers 
may well be proud of yet. Shepherds, n6t 
soldiers, were the men who showed it — followers 
of husbandry and peaceful arts, not arms ; the 
greater credit theirs. The enemy whom they 
were called to face was one such as the world 
has seen neither before nor since; and great 



as were its power and its prestige, rumour had 
magnified them. The noblest of all causes 
roused our fathers' zeal — defence of hearth and 
home, of country, wife, and child — the first, 
perhaps the only certain ground of righteous, 
ay, of consecrated war. And though no blood 
was spilt, no lives laid down, either I err, or 
that same Border mettle, had it been brought 
to the touch, would have given a pretty good 
account of itself! 

One word more. There is an ancient knigbtly 
tale — our fathers knew it well, and fie ! on him 
whose late-bom sapience and crude conceit 
would flout their cherished lore, — ^an ancient 
tale which tells of Roncesvalles — a name of pity 
yet : — how, as the rereward of the Frankish 
host swept homeward out of Spain on wings of 
victory, a Saracenic horde swooped like a hawk, 
and there, in a lone defile of the mountains, 
caught at a disadvanta^, laid it low, and left 
not one alive. So there fell Roland, there fell 
Oliver, fell Turpin and Mitaine, with all th«'ir 
peers— the flower of Christian chivalry, tie 
pride and stay of mightiest Charlemagne. Alas ! 
for all the grief that there befell, the valour 
spent in vain. Yet the Childe Roland, so the 
story goes, the peerless Roland, noblest of them 
all, died not without a sign. For, as he lay 
sore-wounded on the ground — suspiring on that 
desart air a soul too high for death — his ivory 
bugle-horn hung by his side. Often in time 
gone by its tuneful tongue had stirred the 
soldiers' blood — calling to battle, calling to the 
charge, to glorious dangers, and to bright re- 
nown. A timeless silence waits upon it now, 
even as o'er its masters dizzying sight broods 
night without a star. That thought was pain. 
So once more to his lips the dying knight did 
set that faery horn, and winded one more blast 
— a blast so great as ne'er was blown before. 
Shivering the dark air o'er the waste it pealed, 
and smote the Pyrenean precipice, whose eager 
echoes leapt to life and cried ; and Pampeluna's 
fortress gave it back, and Fontarabia's crag. 
Nor ceased its strong reverberations there. But 
with that peal Sir Roland's spirit passed — 
passed- to the better life above, for he was brave 
and trua 

But you will ask what means this idle tale, 
and how does it concern us here to-night? I 
answer that these olden tales have in them: that 
which grips and takes its h(Ad upon the hearts 
of some of us. So Spencer proved, so Sidney, 
and so Scott, whose boyhood's dream their noble 
pathos thrilled — a far-bome echo of dead 
Roland's horn. And this was right. For as 
the sword-smith plunged his new-forged blade 
in Tagus' icy flood, so manhood issues tempered 
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and refined from salutary tears. And Roland's 
blast upon his horn means this : that deeds oj 
valour die not in the doing; their fame and 
their example live — ^their echoes vibrate long. 
And you and I are witness to this truth. And 
hence we meet to-night. 

We who are here assembled have known other 
times than these — the piping times of peace. 
We have seen Border Volunteers go forth to 
face the stem reality of war. They did not 
flinch, they did not fail ; some of them gave 
their lives unmurmuringly ; these we shall not 
forget. And to those earlier Volunteers whom 
we to-night commemorate, they owed this debt ; 
that these had handed on to them unquenched 
the torch of Border valour and of Border faith. 

Before me aa I speak there lies the sword of 
one who bore arms in the False Alarm. Its 
blade was rusted when they fetched it forth, 
the treasured heirloom of a Border home; iii 
nature's course the hand which should liave 
wielded it has passed long since the way of 
flesh. But in this sword some portion of his 
spirit lives, some recollection of a faithful heart 
that would have done its duty. Tlierefore with 
reverence I raise it now, and, counting this no 
idle privilege, do here salute this relic, waif, 
and symbol of the Past. 

Projected "False Alarm" Centenary 
Volume. 

^WICE in our present issue we have 
suggested the advisability of the 
compilation of a volume in connec- 
tion with the ** False Alarm," and 
the recent centenary celebrations. Since writ- 
ing these suggestions we have learned that the 
work has been taken up by several energetic 
Glasgow Borderers, and already a large number 
of subscribers have been secured. As far as 
we can ascertain, the book will be published 
in a cheap form, so as to place it within the 
reach of all. Any of our readers who are in 
possession of unpublished anecdotes regarding 
the stirring events of Slst January, 180-1, 
sketches or photos of relics, etc., would confer 
a favour if they would send them to the Editor 
of the " B. M.," who will forward them to the 
proper quarter, and see that they are care- 
fully returned. 

Sir Waltbr Scott liked to tell the story of 
his meeting an Irish beggar in the street, who 
importuned him for a sixpence. Not having 
one, Scott gave him a shilling, adding with a 
laugh, " Now, remember, you owe me sixpence." 
" Ooh, sure enough," said the beggar, "and God 
grant you may live till I pay you !" 





A Day on Teviot with the Otter 
Hounds. 

lTTER hunting is unquestionably one 
of our best national amusements, 
and the most exciting of all our field 
sports. 

One of the most brilliant and dashing hunts 
of the sort ever witnessed on the Borders of 
Scotland occurred on Friday morning, 29th 
May, 1863, in the Teviot, with the late Dr 
Grant's otter hounds, and was, for a csonsider- 
able time after, the theme of conversation 
among all classes of society in the district. 

The hunt was well supported, and among 
the many present on foot, as well as on horse- 
back, were observed the Hon. Colonel Elliot 
(uncle of the present Right. Hon. the Earl of 
Minto), the Hon. William Fitzwilliam Elliot, 
William Rodgie, Esq. ; Alfred Wilson, Esq. ; 
Robert Selby, Esq. ; W. B. Graham^ Esq., <fec., 
ifec, most, if not all, of whom are now long 
since dead. 

The hounds were thrown off at six o'clock 
in the morning, below Bumioot, about a mile 
below Hawick, and from the beginning all could 
see that the Doctor was at work in real earnest. 

Among the rocks in the river, below Horns- 
hole, " Caledonia " first challenged the drag, 
and well supported by her companions " Royal, ' 
" Ringw^ood," and " Pibroch," ran it briskly to 
above Teviotbank, where it was lost. 

For reasons only known (so far as we are 
aware) to the huntsman and his special friends, 
some of whom had been out all the previous 
night by the riverside stopping drains and 
making observations, no time was put off here 
in searching for the otter's whereabouts ; but 
off they dashed to opposite Minto, where the 
river runs deep and the bank on the south side 
is densely wooded, very steep, and its margin 
every here and there extensively excavated be- 
low, owing to the river, during the floods, wash- 
ing away the sandy soil from among the roots 
of the sturdy trees. 

The Doctor having first rid himself of his 
horse, cheered his hounds to the river, and 
sent them across. 

Some took to dragging the land, while the 
brave and renowned " Ringw^ood " preferred 
swimming down the river, smelling every stone, 
hole, and cranny as he passed it. All were 
quiet, eagerly viewing with admiration the 
instinct of the dogs, when " Ringwood " broke 
silence by a liearty burst of music which told 
its own tale, while he "set" an otter far away 
underground beneath an elm tree, and ^vrought 
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his way eagerly through the dense network of 
the roots into his halt, where he fouglit the 
first of single-handed subterranean conflicts that 
followed. 

Up came the other hounds quickly with 
raised hackles and their sterns up. 

In dashed the wise old " Royal " to support 
his friend. The other hoimds cheered them 
with the most vociferous bursts of music from 
above, while their master called out : " Hark 
to Ringwood and Royal ! Mark him, good old 
hounds. Ho ! go at him ! Yoicks I" 

The otter slipped away, and was viewed by 
Broadwith, Stoddart, and others, swimming 
cleverly up the river under water. Stoddart 
sung out : " Here he goes. Doctor ; he is a big 
one; now for sport!" 

However, he gained one of his stronghdds 
from below water, and into which no hole could 
be found. A messenger was despatched to 
Deanfoot farm to bring picks and spades, 
" Caledonia" having marked him far back sev- 
eral feet below the surface of the bank. A hole 
was being made there to insert the terrier, 
when the otter voluntarily shifted ground ; but 
no sooner had he done so than he gained another 
place of shelter of the same sort further down, 
and also without any entry from above. Here 
again he was marked far back from the river, 
and another hole required to be dug over him 
to admit a dog. 

He slipped away there, and endeavoured to 
cross the country to the river Rule. Tlie hounds 
seemed -alive to his movements, were soon on 
his track, overshot him, and headed him back 
to the Teviot, when he was viewed down, the 
bank by one of Lord Minto's sons, and tally- 
hoed into the river again. 

For a wliile after he seemed lost, and a friend 
remarked to the huntsman that it would be 
impossible to make anything of him, and strong- 
ly advised him to draw off the hounds. " By 
no means, while we are able to work and the 
hounds to hunt," was the reply of the Doctor, 
who«e energy a.nd perseverance had so strongly 
characterised all his lifetime. 

At this moment Mr Broadwith's celebrated 
dog, " Slash," made a desperate dash under 
water, and gained a shelf of tlie beach under- 
ground, where he discovered the game, and had 
a desperate encounter witli him. 

But the other escaped somehow or other from 
the powerful jaws of "Slash," who came out 
after him, showing the crimson in different 
peaces, especially about the ears. After this 
the otter was so incessantly compelled by the 
persuasive eloquence of the hoimds at one time, 
and the application of their ivory at another, 



to keep moving for his own sake, that he con- 
stantly shifted groimd, dodging up and down 
from one halt to another with his enemies 
closely pursuing him. 

In the end he broke away over Spittal ford, 
a considerable way down the river. 

Mr Stoddart viewed him, gave the alarm, 
and stuck closely to him with, his dog. The 
Doctor, with a whoop of his horn, instantly 
gathered the hounds, bounded into the saddle 
with a loud tally-ho, and galloped at a danger- 
ous pace along the beach, and through the very 
channel of the river below the ford till he 
reached the new field of action. On seeing the 
game dog contending bravely with the otter, 
though mucb distressed, and at the risk of 
being drowned, for the otter had decidedly the 
best of it, he jumped from his horse, dashed 
into the river, and, under water, fearlessly 
caught the brute by the tail with an amount 
of dexterity that was long remembered by those 
who saw the feat, and at once brought the sav- 
age creature to bay. 

By this time, "however, the Doctor was much 
fatigued, and required even to be supported 
by Stoddart and others, while they dragged 
him by his own urgent request from the river 
across the beach, along with the otter and dog 
still entangled in lively combat. 

He unfortunately fell on his back at tlie time, 
but no admonition could prevail on him to 
quit the otter's tail. 

The hoimds by this time were up, and the 
Doctor asked assistance to take them all back 
that he might have the honour of introducing 
to the otter a pet terrier that had never had 
the pleasure of meeting an otter before. It 
was led by a chain, with a collar round its neck. 
He brought Kim forward and allowed the var- 
mint to bite his cheek, sapng, " Go at him, 
Bobby." 

To everybody's surprise " Bobby " was in no 
way discomposed, but turned his face coolly 
to his adversary w^ithout a whimper, and in a 
few seconds was with his jaws locked in the 
otter's throat, never shifting his hold till he 
completed his work and was removed by the 
hand of his master. All the dogs were then 
idlowed to gratify them«elvee by tattering the 
dead carcase in return foi' the many compli- 
ments it had paid them during the hunt which 
had lasted over three hours and a half. 

The Doctor became faint from over exertion, 
and had to throw himself down for a little on 
the cold ground. 

The otter was a male, and aged, weighing 
25 lbs., and measuring 50J inches in length. 

A. H. 
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^Y the death of Mr Rol)ert Saiidereoai, 
Galashiels lost a shrewd business 
man, a lespected citizen, and one ot 
the few remaining lin'ks with the pion- 
eers of ite staple trade. Mr Sanderson, who 
had attained his seventy-sixth year, had been in 
a feeble state of health for some time, but his 
sudden death came as a shock to many of his 
friends. The deiceased belonged to one t>f the 
original ma^iufacturing families in Galasliiels, 
and inherited umch of the energy and enterprise 
of his grandfatlier, Mr Alexander Sanderson, 
who was bom in Galashiels in 1759, and becaioue 
a maimfacturer of woollen cloth at Melrose. In 
1798 he removed to Newcastleton, and in 1805 
he next migrated to lunerleithen, and again be- 
came engaged in the manufacture of woollens. 
Leaving Innerleithen, he finally settled in 
Galashiels in 1817, and carried on business in 
Wilderhaugh Mill till his death in 1828. Prior 
to this, his second son, Mr Jamee Sajideraon, 
father of the deceased Mr Robert Sanderson, 
had started business in Bridge Street, where he 
employed a few hand-looms in the production 
of tflrtans and other goods in demand at that 
period. He rented machinery in Wilderhaugh 
Mill, and latterly rented carding machinery in 
Gala Mill, which had been built by his elder 



brother, Robert. From about 1835 until 1841 
Mr Sanderson continued his connection with 
Gala Mill, but in the latter year, in company 
with Mr John Sibbald, an Edinburgh merchant, 
built Abbots Mill. The firm, established a good 
connection as manufacturers of tweeds, and 
there the sons of Mr Sanderson^ Mr Robert and 
Mr Peter, got a thorough training. In 1845 
Mr Sanderson died, and his two sons succeeded 
him in the co-partnery, which was carried on 
till 1851. On the dissolution of the co-partnery, 
the two brothers erected the original portion of 
the Tweed Mill, where they carried on business 
under tlie style of Messrs P. & R. Saaiderson. 
Tliis copartnery was dissolved in 1892, when Mr 
Robert Sanderson acquired the business. In 
the public affaiiiB of his native town, Mr Sander- 
son took a lively interest, and for a number of 
years was a member of the Town Council, hold 
ing for part of that time the office of Treasxirei-. 
In addition, as a member, and for many ye«rs 
as Chairmtui of the Landward School Board, he 
gave his services to the town in the sphere of 
education. He was also connected up till re^ 
cently with the Gaa Company, acting a« chair^ 
man of the directorate for a considerable period. 
Mr Sanderson was an ardent supporter of the 
Church of Scotland and had much to do with the 
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erection of the West Pariah Church. The place 
of worship was erected in 1868 to meet the re- 
quirements of the rapidly increaaiug population 
in that part of the town who could not find 
accommodation in the already overcrowded 
Parish Qiurch. The movemient to erect the 
Church was initiated and carried tlirough by Mi 
Sanderson and the late Mr Arthur Dickson, 
AVlieatlands. During the earlier period of its 
existence it was a Chapel of Ease to tlie Parish 
Church, but in 1874 through the instrumental- 
ity of Mr feanderson and others the Cliurch was 
erected into a parish. In politics, Mr Sanderson 
waa a strong Conservative, and waa an active 
and enthusiastic worker for the party. At the 
time of his death, he waa a Justice of tlie Peace, 
chairman of the Public Hall Company, a mem- 
ber of the Manufactxu-ers' Corporation — he dis- 
charged the duties of Deacon in 1859 ; also a 
member of the South of Scotland Chamber of 
Commerce, and he had held office aa president 
of the Chamber. Deceoaedj who was prede- 
ceased by his wife, a daughter of the late John 
Cochrane, Elmbank, is survived by one daughter 
(who 'is married to the Rev. Professor Paterson, 
who was recently appointed from Aberdeen to 
succeed Profe^isor Flint in the Divinity Cliair 
at Edinburgh University) and six sons, the eld- 
est of whom is Mr Arthur Sanderson. His 
second son, Mr John Sanderson, contested tlie 
Border Burghs in the Unionist interest on two 
cxjcasions ; a.nother son is Mr Kenneth Sander- 
son, W.S., Edinburgh ; and the fourth is Mr 
Harry Sanderson. Tlie other sons are Mr 
Spencer Sanderson who is in business in Ymyr, 
B.C., and Mr Francis R. Sanderson, advocate, 
Edinburgh. 

The Queien of the Yetholm gipsies, liad been 
to church one Sunday, and the Parish minister 
on the Monday, in the course of his calls, visited 
Jean, remarking lie waa glad to have seen her 
in the kirk, and as he luid noticed lier moved to 
tears he was anxious to know what particular 
reference had so affected her, and offering con- 
solation. ''Awa' wi' yer havers; 'twaa nae 
pairt o* yer sennon ava tliat afiFee^ed me. IVe 
a favourite cuddy deid three weeks sin', an' ilka 
ither roar yae gaed brocht me sae muckle in 
mind o' the puir dumb beast I cooildna but 
grcet." 

At school I knew him — a sharp-witted youth. 
Grave, thoughtful, and reserved among his 

mates, 
Turning the hours of sport and food to labour, 
Starving his boay to infonn his mind. 

Motto (" Tlie Monastery.") 




''On the Peg" in Dumfriesshire— A 
Tramp in the Frontier Country. 

" Oh, what care I for foreign lands. 
Far, far across the sea; 
Their trackless hills and boandless woods 
Can hae nae charm for me." 

COMBINATION of duty and pleaaure 
called us away from " Edina'a darling 
seat," and rushed us into the western 
metropolis. Clearing the oomuner- 
eial city with its forest of " limifl ** we had a 
delightful run across Ayrshire, and through the 
valley of the Nith, with its hill scenes and trans- 
verse glens and rivuleta We sftruck the Bor- 
der shire at the ancient town of 

SANQUHAR, 

once famous for stockings aiid mittena, ojid 
looked up old friends and made some new ones. 
Although it is many vears since we visited the 
town, with its picturesque castle ruins and tra- 
ditions of Covenanters and " killing times," we 
were pleased to be recogin'sed. In Glasgow we 
had been likened to Lord Kitchener; here we 
were likened to the local policeman. Mem g^en- 
erally find their level. Duties overtaken, a 
night's repose, a look round, and we set our 
faces towards 

THORNHILL, 

a town with a history, a cross, and a good 
opinion of itself. It was built by one of the 
Quoensberrys, and has been greatly improved 
by the Duke of Buccleuch. The former nxust 
have had an eye for the beautiful, as the plaxse 
commands a magnificent view. Its broad 
streets, handsome lime trees, and industrious 
people attract the visitors. It has been de- 
scribed lis the most beautiful village in Sootr 
land. Thomhill gave birth to Jose^^i Thom- 
son, a bom explorei. After being com/ortaJc^y 
lioused in the Temperance Hotel for the night, 
we were again, with light hearts, stout umbrella, 
and strong slioes once more " on tlie peg," and 
taking long breaths of the pure air, and gazing 
on the beauties of " mine own my native land." 
Having passed through fine, woody, hilly scen- 
ery, glens, burns, hay fields, corn fields, rose- 
dotted cottages, back-grounded by Wue moun- 
tain tops, we come upon 

PENPONT, 

" a village that sliows plenty of kii^s, and red- 
cheeked bairns, and quiet-faced men, that 
seemed quite wise enough to be pattern deecxxis 
and elders." We were much impressed with 
the pretty little village, which boasts its own 
gas and water supply. Here we renewed the 
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acquaintance of a clergyman we bad known, in 
Auld Reekie, whoee church and manse occupiee 
a delightful situation om the banks of the rocky- 
channelled Scar. Pushing forward we travelled 
through scenery wild and romantically uplajid, 
embeUished not a little with woods and cultiva- 
tion. What wonder that we feel that this is a 
goodly land, one to be proud of, and one worthy 
of a brave and true-hearted people. Who 
would be slaves in such a land ? Having toiled 
and sweated uphill for miles we had our first 
glimpse of 

MONIAIVB. 

It is indeed beautiful for situation, and well 
merits the adjective of " bonnia" Our view 
from the hilltop was extensive and impressive. 
Yonder is tlie valley of Glencaim, renowned in 
CoveDanting story. Its men were foremost in 
the fight for fneedom, and willingly died on its 
grand hillsides. The ''bonnie'' "nllage stands 
at the head of the dale of Glencaim, near wh^re 
the waters of Dalwhat, Glendarrooh, and Caatle- 
fem meet Its neat, white^waehed cottages, en- 
circling hills, and pastoral glades form a pretty 
picture* Within the village we meet with kind 
hospitality. The people are said to be mostly 
descended from the old stock of Covenanters. 
Every cottage window was filled with flowers, 
and every doorway framed with rosea Child- 
ren, strong-limbed, blue-eye, and wonderfxilly 
olean, gambolled about the macadamised 
streetflL The old-world cross interested us 
much. Neat day found us earlv astir, despatch- 
ing picture po^t-carda, and afterwards standing 
by the Rev. James Renwick's moniunent^ He 
was the last .of the Scottish martyrs and a 
native of the village. A solitary gean tree' 
marks the spot where he waa bom. Dinner 
over, we nkounted a char-a-banc for our next 
pitch, and then turned away from the village of 
small proprietors and independent people, feei- 
ing glad that we had seen the beautiful and 
restful little place before it was exploited by 
the new railway. A sprightly run, and we drop 
from the train at 

ANNAN, 

which is said to have reminded Dorothv Words- 
worth of France and Germany. Here the great- 
souled Irving was bom, and at its Academy 
Carlyle led " a doleful and hateful life." The 
town has a fine appearance, notwithstanding its 
red sandstone buildings. " There may be ugly 
streets in Annan," said some one, "but they 
wisely keep these out of view, and keep the 
best side of the town to the station f olka" We 
came across more than one old school-fellow, 
and some sad stories of men worsted in the 



fight. We bad been boys together and could 
not but reflect. Saturday found us imder a 
broiling sun and visiting plaoes by the Soiway. 
On the highway we came in touch with more than 
one du^y roadster, out at the elbow and down 
at the heel, and down in their luck, of course. 
Had they had fewer encounters with Baochus, 
they would have worn fewer battle scara To- 
wards evening we were sweeping through scen- 
ery described as most captivating, and over the 
one time impassable Lochar Moss into Dum- 
fries, the 

QUEBN OF THE SOUtH. 

We sauntered about its streets and saw somie- 
what of its " gigocracy," as Carlyle styled it. 
It was probably down the shady side of one of 
these thoroughfares that Bums walked with his 
bonnet pulled over his brow. Visitors wander 
to the house in which the poet's last years were 
spent, and 'vdsit the grave where rests all that 
is mortal of him who is lovfed by the Scottish 
people. Yet did his mother not say, "He 
asked breed and they gave him a stonei" Sim- 
day was wet. It did not forget ta come down- 
We feasted with some friends, saw the interior 
of two churches, and also that of the prison. 
Everything within the latter waa "wondrous 
neat and dean." The religious service was at 
once sad and interesting, several fine-looking 
fellows were in the congregation — one who had 
spent a fortime. It was pleasing to hear them 
sing so lustily. Early on Monday morning we 
faced 

AULD REBKIE- 

wards. As we bowled along the iron way, the 
country, with fair fields and sweet scenes, 
stretched away on every side. There were the 
interesting tracts of Annandale, those of tlie 
southern uplands of tlie Clyde, and then the 
more productive stretches of Edinburghshire. 
A heavy miat enshrouded the "auld romantic 
toim," and rain continued to fall as we stepped 
along its streets, feeling that after all there was 
much in the saying, " God made the country, 
and man made the town." More out in the 
former, and less cooping in the latter, and man's 
lot would be enhanced. " Footing it bravely," 
tven for a week tells. Try it. 

Walk through the scenes I love to view, 

And cherish ever more; 
Oh ! countless dearest memories dwell 

In the county I adore. . 

G. M. R. 



It's a gude thing to hae friends in this warld 
— how muckle better to hae an interest bevond 
it !— « Heart of Midlothian.'' 
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A Border Model Maker. 

ERSEVERANCE is one of the out- 
standing chaxacteriaticB of the true 
Borderer, and the history of the 
great Tweed trade fumifthes numer- 
ous examples of men who, by steady industry 
and pluck have built up lai^a businesses which 
employ thousands, whose earnings bring joy and 
comfort to many a Border home. Others have 
made names for themselves by using their lei- 
sure moments to such purpose that they have 
added considerably to the sum of humaA knorw- 
ledge (»: contributed not a little to the realm 



that Mr Mercer has been one of the pioneers in 
this desirable reform. A writer in that wonder- 
ful weekly, '' Casaell's Penny Magazine,'' thus 
refers to Mr Mercer and his work : — 

Qiven a pocket knife and a piece of wood, some 
people can do wonders. Amongst their number is 
the subject of this article, Mr John Mercer, of 
Galashiels, the builder, not only of the couple of 
models which illustrate these pages, but of a good 
many more besides. While his chief working tool 
is a pocket knife, his tool chest complete does not 
consist of' more than a small tenon saw, a Cheesel's 
hammer, a few tiny files, square and compass. To 
see the tiny tools— they are the smallest that can be 
obtained— beside the finished work one is inclined to 
question whether they alone are capable of doing 
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urn MBROBE AT WORK OM A MODBL 



ClApperton, OalAshieU. 



of song. Time and again the cultivation, of a 
hobby has been proved to be very beneficial to 
the one who indulges in it, while the results 
often give much pleasure to others. Mr John 
Mercer, of Galashiels, has selected aa his hobby 
the making of models of famous buildings, and 
so successful haa he been in this art that his 
name is known far and wide. Few people can 
understand a plan thoroughly, but everyone can 
at once grasp the idea of a model. The day 
will come, perhaps, when ai^hitects instead of 
producing plans and elevations, will be called 
upon to furnish models of the proposed build- 
ings. ^Tien that time coroe« it will be found 



all the labour necessary in the production of such 
maryellonsly accurate replicas of the actual build- 
ings ; but there is no doubt that in the hand of Mr 
Mercer they are all he requires as a means to an end. 
The making of lillipntian facsimiles of large and 
well-known buildings has been the hobby of his 
leisure moments ever since he began aa a boy of 
nine, in 1873, to build up castles and less preten- 
tions habitations in nothing more solid than stiff 
cardboard. Since that date he has executed some 
wonderful models, riding his hc^by to such pur- 
pose that he has won innumerable prises in the 
form of money and medals, not to meation many 
diplomas. Two of Mr Mercer's greatest triumphs 
in the art of model-making are Balmoral Castle, 
the beloved Highland home of our late Queen, and 
Abbotsford House, which will ever be associated 
with the memory of Sir Walter Scott. Of these 
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buildings, Mr Mercer at variotis times made many 
models, first in cardboard and later in wood, and 
it ifi his most recent models of them that are here 
reproduced. Both these mod^s are veritable works 
of art, for while made of wood they would seem to 
be built up of stone, so cleverly have they been 
painted, and their beauty is enhanced by the faith- 
fulness with which every tiny detail has been re- 
produced, and the air of naturalness which has been 
imparted to the artificial grounds, consisting of 
gardens, with flowers and trees, in which they are 
set. Photographs, while admirably illustrating the 
buildings as a whole, fail to give any idea ot the 
infinity of labour, of the time, trouble and care that 
bad to be depended to secure such perfect reino- 
duction, and to appreciate these facts is well-nigh 
impossible without seeing the buildings themselves. 
In each instance they are built to scale, Balmoral 
Castle being made one-eighth of an inch to every 
foot, a scale by no means easy to work up to. In 
its entirety this model measures about four feet 
long by three wide, and the tower, with the flag 
flying, which is its highest point, stands about four^ 
teen inches high. It is painted in colour to imitate 
granite; and the grounds are laid otit with green 



petitors, and guard eairefully the secret of " how it 
is done.'' But not so Mr Mercer, who, for the bene^ 
fit of readers who might find occupation and recrea- 
tion for their leisure hours in following his ex- 
ample, has kindly given all necessary particulars for 
the building of such models. By f<^lewing these 
carefully it will be possible for anyone with a taste 
for the work to achieve success in time, though it 
must not be exi>ected that perfection will be at- 
tained at the outset. They will not, however, start 
so handicapped as did Mr Mercer himself, since 
they will have the benefit of his advice founded on 
years of hard work and experience. It was not 
till he had been working on models for over three 
years that he secured hi» first reward for lus lab- 
ours—a first prize of a sovereign; and it was not 
until six years later that he received a diploma 
of merit for a model exhibited at the Edinburgh 
International Exhibition, but in the meantime, and 
since, he had and has secured many prises of 
money, silver cups, and medals and diplomas enough 
to decorate a loom. Having decided upon the 
building that is to be rebuilt in miniature, the first 
necessary step is to get permission to measure every 
part of the house very i)articularly. Its dimensions 
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MODKL OF ABBOTSPORO UOUSB. 



Clapperton, Galasliiel-. 



plujsh, which gives every appearance of grass, while 
the walks, of fine gravel, are interspersed with beds 
of tiny artificial flowers, and planted with artificial 
trees. Quite as pretentious is the model of Abbots- 
ford House. Readers, or at least some amongst our 
north country subscribers, may have seen a model 
of this famous building either at the Forestry Ex- 
hibition, Edinburgh, in 1884, or at the International 
Exhibition of 1886. It measured seven feet long by 
three broad. This was Mr Mercer's first great at- 
tempt in wood to make a model of this building. 
Three years since he constructed a smaller model, 
and one of better workmanship, which was shown at 
two Scottish exhibitions, securing prices, and this 
is the model of which a photograph is here repro- 
duced. It measures three and a half feet long by 
two broad, the highest tower being nine and a half 
inches, and is make throughout of yellow pine, and 
painted. As in Balmoral Castle, the grounds are 
most naturally and faithfully reproduced in green 
plush and granite gravel, with flower gardens and 
trees. As exaniples of skill and patience these 
models would be difficult to best, for even such de- 
tails as windows and blinds are put in in glass and 
material. Most successful men are jealous of com- 



must be secured exact in every way, a labour in 
itself that is by no means light. This stage 
having been passed you must determine on 
the size of the mod^ you will make, and draw out 
a plan to scale. Ton will want plans of the .build- 
ing upright, a ground plan, and plans of the 
grounds. Then you can draw out your ground plan 
on wood and cut it readv for the building to be 
erected thereon. Similarly the plans of the build- 
ing must be copied on wood, and yellow pine, about 
a quarter of an inch thick, is recommended as the 
best material to work with. For cutting the wood 
uee a small tenon saw. The windows have to be 
drawn on the cut wood, then cut out with a small 
joiner's chisel and a hammer. The pocket knife 
comes into use to smooth the edges, and must be 
handled with great oare. Behind the windows are 
glued pieces of glass. The window frames are 
marked out and then cut out to shape in thin card- 
board, and fixed from the exterior against the 
glass that forms the window. In this manner all 
the walls and the roofing are cut, the former fitted 
with windows, and everything is ready to be fixed 
together. Strong glue is the liquid used. Glue the 
walls to the ground plan and to each other, plumb- 
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ing them, as is shown in the photograph, to see 
that they are perfectly true. Now the building is 
erected and ready to receive the roofs and chimneys, 
but ere they are fixed in position, the blinds and 
curtains must first be fitt^ to the interior of the 
windows. These latter fixed, glue on the roof and 
follow with the chimneys, and jou have the model 
well on the road to completion, though aa yet in 
the rough. It requires to be painted, and here, of 
course, the colour of the actual building has to be 
followed if correctness is to be secured. You have 
paint and brushes ready to hand. Paint the stone 
around the windows and the comers stone colour, 
putting in the main body of the building in blue 
to represent whinstone. . Of course, if it is a red 
brick house you will paint it as such, not forgetting 
suitable toned lines where the bricks are laid. Then 
the roof remains to be painted a slate colour. Gut- 
ters and piping are made of thin tea lead* The 
building finished, there remain the gardens, ter- 
races cknd walks to be laid. A good imitation of 



together with other amusements, have to be scratch- 
ed, for though the directions occupy so short a 
time to give it will probably mean a year or two 
ere you can contemplete the finished result of your 
patience and persistence, and it is to be hoped a 
prize-winner when it is put on exhibition. Mr 
Mercer has won three cups, five diplomas, seven 
medals, three first money prizes, and a i^>ecial price. 

That old-established and popular mouthly, 
the " British Workman," thus refers to Mr Mer- 
cer and his work : — 

The happy man, and the safe man, safe from 
temptation of evil companions and the drinking 
club, is the man who has a useful hobby. • Such a 
man is Mr John Mercer, a jobbing builder, in the 
manufacturing town of Galashiels, who began to 
make models of buildings during his leisure hours 
in 1873. He has done so intermittently ever since, 
and besides the enjoyment, training, and recreation 
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MODEL OF BALMORAL CASTLE. 



Clappenon, Galashiels. 



grass is grass-green plush. Cut it into shape and 
glue it on. Having shaped out your flower-pots 
glue some very fine dark sand over them» and fix 
in position small artificial flowers. The walks or 
paths are laid out in very fine granite atoms— sea 
sand will do— and natural tiny trees, bushes, and 
shrubs can be made from dried moss. These are 
then glued in i>osition, and you will possess a model 
of your own creation that will give you greater 
pleasure than the ordinary kind, built from stiff 
paper printed in colours, which young children find 
so much delight in putting together, and one which 
cannot fail to earn the admiration of your friends. 
A few general remarks of advice are given by Mr 
Mercer. When building a model it will be found 
handy to nail your drawn plans to a wall where 
they can easily be seen and reached with the com- 
pass for the purixwe of measuring. The tools al- 
ready mentioned are all that are required, beyond 
an unlimited fund of patience, and determination 
to stick at the work. And then you must make up 
your mind that football and cricket matches will. 



derived from his hobby, has gained many prizes and 
diplomas at local exhibitions where he has exhibited 
his models, in which he has accomplished wonderful 
effects by means of pasteboard and stucco, painted 
to look like the originals. His greatest triumphs 
have been Abbotsford, Balmoral, and the Scott 
Monument, Edinburgh. Other interesting subjects 
have been Netherby House, near Langholm, for 
which he received a first prize; a model of the 
house which stood in the ground of Abbotsford when 
bought by Sir Walter Scott, which was exhibited 
at the Edinburgh Forestry Exhibition, and the In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1886. John Mercer, of 
Hailes Villa, Galashiels, is a direct descendant of 
George Mercer, who set up the first carding and 
spinning machinery in Scotland, at Galashiels, in 
1791. Mr Mercer's father, who was a tailor and 
clothier, took much pleasure in training a family 
of seven sons and three daughters; fond of the 
violin, he taught some of his boys, and now tbey 
have organised what is known as the Galashiels 
Orchestra. 
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Spring 10 the Uplands. 

To A Canadian Bordbbbr. 

t ID you ever spend a spring day on the 
DodRig? Or on the Blake Law? If 
not, you have missed some of the 
beet of life. Let. the sky be grey or 
blue, the air be cold or mild, there is joy in the 
presence of the bleak brown hills, these days of 
returning spring. Here and there are big 
patches of snow, that make the hills stand out 
the darker by cantrast; and when the sun 
comes out on them they glisten like jewels in a 
plain brown setting. A strange *tyle of beauty, 
you say? But still I call it beautiful. It is 
not pretty ; it is beautiful. 

The larks are very busy these daj^, and if 
there is the music of rushing waters down in the 
valley, the heights have the song of the larks, a 
sweet continuous outpouring. I could almost 
weep at the sound of so much joy. I try to 
sing, but I startle the curlew, and his cry is 
added to the hill music. Round and round he 
flies, with that moumfull trill, that changes, 
later on in the season, to the solitary double 
call. And as he calls, with a flash of white and 
brown, up flutters a peewit, to help awake the 
echoea The chorus is in full swing now, with 
occasional breaks when the birds are down at- 
tending to household duties. 

A shepherd is coming this way. See that 
stride ! Do they walk like that in your coun- 
try ? If they have braes like the braes o' Yar- 
row they may, but I am afraid men do not walk 
much in the colonies, if what I hear be true. 
Walking is becoming a lost art, even in Scot- 
land, since the introduction of bicycles and 
motors. Why, they have climbed Snowdon in a 
motor car I Shades of Aylwin I 

Our shepherd carries a lambing-bag, and I 
think I see it bulge. Some weakly lamb is on 
its way to the more genial influences of the 
valley.* 

" It*s a grand momin'," he says, and swings 
on as if words were precious. If you wish to 
talk with him, follow, for in the lamibing season 
he has no time to stand about. 

They are a fine race, the hill men, shrewd, yet 
frank. It is a pleasure to get on the talk with 
any of them. Yet in some cases there is a nar- 
rowness of view, which leads them to think that 
the world is composed chiefly of sheep, and 
people who buy or sell them. I remember an 
instance of this in the case of a little boy of 
MeergatdaJe, who, after cross-examining a town- 
bred stranger as to whether there were any 
" blackfaced sheep," or " faulds," or '* stells " in 



Edinburgh, and receiving a reply in the nega- 
tive, de«cperately inquired, "What is there, 
then?" 

Needless to say, the stranger did not enter 
into any great descriptive detail, for fear of 
rousing incredulity in ih& nxind of his interlocu- 
tor. 

The true shepherd's mind is the result of gen- 
erations of training. It is not any ordinary 
man who could tell the history and pedigree oi 
every sheep and lamb on a hill. Yet I have seen 
upland boys who could n^e a pretty fair at- 
tempt at it. We may understand what a feat 
this is, when we remember that to town-bred 
eyes, every ewe looks like dozens of her neigh- 
bours. 

In the lambing season the shepherd has long 
days of hill work. He is often out at four in the 
morning, and is home and back again four tinoes 
before night, as well as doing odd work among 
the park ewes and Iambs. Many a little lamb, 
bom on the snow-drift perhaps, owea its life to 
the timely arrival of the man with the lambing 
bag. And the dogs — well, they have the worst 
dmei of it. It would be hard to calculate how 
many miles a single collie will cover in a lamb- 
ing season. I should think a good dog will do 
as much as from thirty to fifty miles a day. 
The shepherd has a deal of ground U» cover, but 
he would have much more to traverse were there 
no " Jed," or " Laddie," or " Bess" to send " cot 
owre " or " doon through." You may remember 
James Hogg^s accoimt of his faithful " Sirrah's " 
sagacity in saving 'sheep from the snow ; and Jf 
you see a dog or two godng lame before May is 
out, be sure there has been hard work on the 
heights to account for it 

But the lambs are all right, aay the ahepherda, 
if the ewes are fit ; and even though the little 
things are introduced to a world of drifting 
snow, if the mothers have benefited by a mild 
February and March, they can bring their frail 
charges through many a day of stonm I have 
been on the heights when it was impossible to 
look ahead for more than a yard, so great was 
the drift of soft wet. snow, yet the lam.bs were 
thriving all round the hirsels, and every now 
and then their tiny plaint was heard through 
the storm. 

Many a mother, too, having lost her own 
lamb, is cajoled into nursing another when the 
skin of the dead is wrapped round the foster- 
child. And down in the parks yonder, there ^'s 
a busy time of feeding and nurturing of park- 
bom lambs and weaklings from the hills.- Often 
the younger members of the shepherd's house- 
hold take this charge, occasionally visited by 
their stem-faced father or big brother just down 
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from the hills, who does the more seriouB work. 
It is amusing to see a budding shepherd with n 
milk-bottle in one band and a big crook in the 
otJier, running after a lamb in clumsy endeavour 
to put a crock round its neck. VVlien a cap- 
ture is made, there is a short, sharp struggle, 
then a long succession of comfortable gurgles, 
afi the warm milk is sucked down to where it 
will do most good. 

If you step into the cottage yonder, you nwiy 
find a little black-faced creature lying on a 
I^aid in front of the peat-fire, where it ia slowiy 
regaining lost animation. Indeed, the whole 
establishment is engaged in the one great task 
of preserving life ; and not till well on in the 
summer, when frosts and sicknees are past, does 
the shepherd again assume his usual calm de- 
meanour. He is a smouldering mass of sup- 
pressed excitement all through this anxious 
time. His work is serious, yet it is sporting. 
It fills his veins with a fever of atrenuousness, 
as he calculates and strains for a big percen- 
tage of survivcrs, out of so many that may go 
down under the hard conditions of an upland 
spring-time. 

I never, in my experience, saw a fat shep- 
herd ; and if some of my town friends require 
an "anti-fat,'* I would recommend a season 
among the heights, with plenty of variation be- 
tween wet weather and hot. They talk of sanja- 
toria for consumption, but here is a grand sana- 
torium for the reduction of superfluous flesh. 
Given a good hotel up about Winterhope or Birk- 
hill, and a few lithe shepherds to act as guides, 
not to speak of shepherds' wives to bake scones 
and bannocks, and I would be bound to say that 
some doctor would make his fortune at the head 
of the concern. But I would object to any more 
building in the district — on principle. 

Harrt Frasbr. 




Blind Jamie Donaldson. 

(any a school-boy at Melrose, when 
playing among the tombstones in 
the old Abbey Cliurchyard, has 
pondered in wonderment over Blind 
Jamie Donaldson's last resting-place. The fol- 
lowing explanation of the curious memento, 
which his admiring contemporaries thought fit- 
test to perpetuate his fame, is from Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder's "Papers on the Tweed": — We 
were wont to establish our piscatorial head- 
quarters at Melroee. Our inn was the (rcorge, 
which was kept by David Kyle, who is so 



happily introduced into the introductory epistle 
which precedes " The Monastery." Sir ^^ alter 
acknowledges tliat he drew tJie sketch from 
the life, and certainly he has been most success- 
ful in his portrait. When we knew him, he was 
a hale, good-looking man, in the full vigour of 
life, but he was making daily and serious in- 
roads on his constitution by tiie strength and 
depth of his potations. He took the whole 
management and control of the household econ- 
omy of the inn, leaving bis wife and daughters, 
who were all remarkably hands<^e, lady-like 
pereons, to follow their own domestic pursuits 
in the private part of the bouse towards the 
back. There was no pretence at any great de- 
gree of finery in the style of the table, but every- 
thing was good of its kind, and put down in 
the most comfortable manner, and the cut of 
salmon, as well as " the fowls with egg sauce, 
the pancake, the mince-oollops, and the bottle 
of sherry," of which Sir Walter makes him 
speak to Captain Clutterbuck, never failed to 
be first-rate of their kind. Our landlord was 
always ready, when he could conveniently ab- 
sent himself from his concerns, to give us his 
company and advice whilst angling, and when 
he joined us, as he often did after dinner over 
our bottle of sherry, we found him brimful of 
information. But, perhaps, the greatest source 
of enjoyment afforded by this quiet little vil- 
lage inn — for in those days it really was the 
small inn of a small village — arose from the cir- 
cumstance that a certain blind man, an Orp- 
heus, of the name of James Donaldson, resided 
permanently in the house, lodged, and fe^, part- 
ly, perliaps, from the good-natured libciiJity of 
David Kyle liimself, and partly from tlie con- 
viction that his being here made many a travel- 
ler stretch a point towards evening to get on to 
the George for thei night, or to tarry for the 
night there in spite of the affairs of travel that 
pressed him on. To us who^ after the fatigues 
of a successful day's angling, and a comfortable 
dinner, were seated for the evening to enjoj^ our 
rest and a moderate glass of wine, it was in- 
deed a luxury of the very liighest order to get 
the blind man into our parlour ; and he, for 
his part, held us so well in his books, tliat he 
never failed to be at our command whatsoever 
might be in the house. We pray our gentle 
and indulgent reader to give us credit for our 
assertion that we do know something of music, 
and tliat, at all events, we should make no sucli 
flourish of trumpets as we may now ajjpear to 
be making, unless as a prelude to something 
really first-rate in its way, and we solemnly 
declare, that this blind man's performance upon 
the violin was matchless in its own particular 
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style. He performed the old Scottish airs, and 
particularly those of the most tender and 
pathetic description, with a delicacy and feeling 
that we have never heard equalled, and which 
we are not ashamed to say were such aa fre- 
quently to call forth, a certain, degree of moisr 
ture from our eyes, as well as from the eyes 
of the angling companion who sat opposite to 
us. Then liis lively reel and strathspey music 
was equally remarkable in its way ; and when 
his fancy led him suddenly to strike up Tulloch- 
gorum, or anything of that description, all man- 
ner of fatigue was forgotten in a moment, and 
we found ourselves, as if impelled by the en- 
chanting effects of Oberon's horn, footing it to 
the music right featly, and cracking our fingers 
and shouting like good ones. Many, many is 
the time that we have listened to the lively 
strains of Nathaniel Gow — and it was once our 
lot to listen to this description of music per- 
formed by a superiorly gifted brother of his on 
board the " Edgar" seventy-four, in the Downs, 
where, strange to say, he was literally a saOor 
before the mast, but we hesitate not to assure 
our readers that the performances of poor blind 
Jamie Donaldson of Melrose were greatly sup- 
erior to both.. We must not forget to say, that 
he was equally remarkable in his performance on 
the clarionet, which in his mouth became quite 
a different instrument from what it is even in 
the hands of the best performers. Alas! our 
poor blind musician had the same thirst for the 
strong drink that possessed his kind patron and 
protector and host^ land, accordingly, whilst 
David Kyle himself died in April, 1805, aged 
52, poor Donaldson departed 31st March, 1808, 
aged 50. His tombstone in the Abbey Church- 
yard bears no inscription, but a rude represen- 
tation of his head, with the face marked with 
the smallpox, which disease was the cause of 
his blindness in early youth, and in the centre 
erf the stone is a violin crossed with a clarionet. 
Alas! of all that fine family of whom David 
Kyle was indeed so justly proud at the time we 
knew him, we have reason to fear that not a 
single scion remains ! As for the George itself, 
it has undergone enlargement and improvement, 
proportionable to ih& increased size of the vil- 
lage, as well as of the traffic which now passes 
through it ; and although its present landlord, 
Mr Manuel, may not rival old Kyle in regard 
to originality of character, he can in nowise be 
surpassed by any one in the attention which he 
pays to the guests, and in the exertions he uses 
in making them comfortable, and that in a style 
somewhat 'superior to what might have been 
termed " the rough and round " of those days 
to which we have been refenring. 




Hawick io its Infancy. 

^HE trade of Hawick began with the sale 
of the yam spun by the women of 
the district during the long winter 
evenings. This was either sent to 
Kendal, Boroughbridge, or Stirling, or sold at 
the fairs to " riders," or bagsmen, from Eng- 
land. In the middle of the last century, four 
men established, a carpet manufacture, which 
was speedily extended to that of carpet-covers, 
table-covers, and rugs. In 1771, one of the 
magistrates started the manufacture of stock- 
ings with four looms. In 1787, cloth was add- 
ed to the productions of the town ; and early 
in the present century woollen plaiding and 
blankets began to be manufactured. The tweed 
trade opened out fresh resources, and ran the 
estimates of the yearly value of the trade of 
the town, 20 years ago, up to 250,000 sterling, 
a sum which it has since greatly exceeded. In 
1801, the population of Hawick was under 3000, 
it is now about 12,000. Its staple trade is 
lambs' wool hosiery and tweeds, but the manu- 
facture of shawls, plaids, blankets, &c., is also 
extensive. Pork-curing also adds to the wealth 
of the town. 



A Reverie. 

I DBEAMT I stood by Tweed's fair stream. 
And heard its murmuring flow, 

I trod again its lovely banks 
As I did long years ago. 

I saw where Elwyn rins to Tweed, 

That lovely, nameleas dell, 
Upon whose banks and grassy swards 

The fairies love to dwell. 

I saw the Eildon's triple peaks, 

Athwart the summer sky. 
The Rhymer's fame still haunts the place. 

As in the years gone bye. 

I saw our grand old Abbey rise 

Majestic o'er the dead. 
The monks still seemed to pace its floor 

With slow and measured tread. 

I saw the braes o' Cowdenknowed 

With yellow broom ablaze. 
And Bemersyde, whose name recalls 

The seer of long past days. 

Tweed glittered round to Old Melrose, 

Then from my view did fade. 
Till broiad and deep, she swept along 

By Dry burgh's cooling shade. 

The glory of a former age 
Still seems to haunt each spot. 

And this we owe to none but thee, 
Immortal Walter Scott. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

We are obliged to those readers of the Border Magazine who have kindly responded to our request for 
further information, photos of relics &c., connected with the "False Alarm," and we take this opportunity of 
inviting still further contributions, all of which will be forwarded to the projectors of the proposed Centenary 
Volume. The proposal has been received very cordially by many prominent Borderers who have already 
applied for a sufncient number of copies to guarantee a success. Much information on the stirring times of 1804 
has never been published, and those, who have old letters written about that time, should go over them care- 
fully and make extracts, so that the proposed volume may be as complete as possible. 

Our readers will notice that we have considerably widened our area, and have even crossed over into 
Northumberland. As there is a Border Association in Newcastle-on-Tyne (what a pity the scattered societies 
are not federated) we hope to go even as far south as that thriving city and give our reaiders some of the lore of 
Northumbria. 

The Border Keep. 

Dear Fellow-Bordkrbrs, — I was pleased to ^^^^ known as ' Hawick Watti©,' who was found 
notice that mv TmrAffrnrih flhrtiit mv nJH frJ^nH ^^^ ^^ * lodging-house the other day. It is said 
notice mat my paragrapli about my old friend, ^^ ^^^ ^^^ j,e never saw the eea, but wha* he 

tne late Jiooert JMurray and the r alse Alarm, missed in this respect he made up for by his wan- 
had been quoted in one of the Hawick newsr derings throughout Borderland. Though born and 
papers. Should this lead to the recovery or ^™^ "• '^^" ^^^ °^ K*^ family), Walter Soott waa 
publicationofMrMur™/snote«ont.hesu5ect, ^^roL%Vn|/T/w^ ftH'f ^&U^! 
It Will give much pleasure to many who are m- the towns and villages in the Border counties, sing- 
terested in the matter. Speaking of Hawick ing his quaint songs wherever he went; and to 
reminds me that I have never referred to the ^^^ * ^^^^ steading within view of the Cheviots 
njuMino- ftwftiTftf "WavviV-lr Woffio." «ri,^«,o» «r^ii ^^*t Wattle's feet haven't trod upon would b© a 
passing away of Hawick ^^ attie who was well ^^^^ ^^^^ g^ ^^^ ^ good-natured, humorous man. 

Known over the length and breiadth of the Bor- with a fund of song and anecdote, and he will be 
derland. Poor Watty, though he was pretty much missed, especially by lonely farmers and their 
much of a wastrel, vet he had enough, of the servants, who loved to hear Wattie's voice when he 

referred to Watty at the time of his death : — « « « 

^ ^ ^ A prominent Border clergyman, whose wife 

"The Border country has long been famous for ^^ ^ ^^^i^'^ ^ Hawick, but whose delightfully 

its local 'characters,' and of these none was to rural manse is a considerable distance from Ten 
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Town, once told the late Robert Murray and 
myself a good stonr about Watty. After tell- 
ing how each year, ahortly before the Conumcxn 
Riding, the usual stillness which generally sur- 
rounded the manse waa suddenly broken by the 
strains of " Teribus," which betokened the pres- 
ence of Watty. Our clerical friend relat»l an 
anecdote which proved that the wanderer, even 
when he was more than slightly " overcome," 
had his wits about him. Tli^ minister had oc- 
casion to be in Selkirk one bright sunny day, 
and while wtdking along the street he siuddenly 
noticed Watty in a recumbent position on the 
pavement in front of one of the hotels. Feel- 
ing sure that the heat was not the only cause of 
this state of affairs, the clergym€ui kept aa near 
the kerb as possible while passing. Watty, 
however, would not allow him to eecape, and 
as the manly form of the minister cast a edrndow 
over him, he looked up with a leer and aaid : — 
" I ken ye, yeVe half a Teri !" 



lj£u&t year when the King and Queen visited 
Scotland I got the following from " M.A.P.," 
and, though a little belated, it contains some 
intei-esting notes about the house of Buccleuch : 

" There is a good deal of interest attaching to a 
rumonr which is being circulated in Scotland, to 
the effect that the King intends to mark hie sense 
of the loyal hospitality extended to him in Scotland 
by the Dnke and Duchess of Buccleuch, by conferr- 
ing on Hia Qrace an English Dukedom, or rather by 
reviving in his favour the attainted Dukedom of 
Monmouth. The head of the ' bold Buccleuchs ' al- 
though not (as is sometimes stated) the greatest ter- 
ritorial magnate in the kingdom— for several of his 
Scottish brother-peers, as the Duke of Sutherland, 
liord Breadalbane, and others, are much larger land- 
owners than himself— is one of the wealthiest of 
great nobles, and owns more country seats than 
even the many palaoed Marquis of Bute. But he is 
not, of course, head of the house of Soott^an hon- 
our which belongs to Lord Polwarth — and is, in- 
deed, not a Scott at all save in the female line, be- 
ing sprung paternally from Charles II.'s eldest and 
favourite son (by Lucy Walters), who waa created 
Duke of Monmouth, Earl of Doncaster, and Baron 
of Tynedale in February, 1668, and married the 
young Countess of Buccleuch two months later. The 
Duke of Monmouth, as everyone knows, took up 
arms against his uncle, James II., was defeated at 
Sedgmoor, and ended a short life and not a very 
merry one on the scaffold in 1685. Fifty-eight years 
later the English earldom of Doncaster and barony 
of Tynedale were restored to his grandson the sec- 
ond Dnke of Buccleuch, whose descendant sits in 
the House of Lords as Earl Doncaster to-day. The 
dukedom of Monmouth was not revived in his fav- 
our, for the title of Monmouth had meanwhile been 
bestowed by William and Mary on Charles Mor- 
daunt, third Earl of Peterborough. At the death, 
however, of his great-grandson without issue in 
1811, the Monmouth and Peterborough peerages be- 



came extinct; and it is, therefore, of course open 
to the King now to restore the Monmouth dukedom 
to the present Duke of Buccleuch, if he so please. 
The act would probably be appreciated in Scotland, 
where it is thought ' infra dig.' that the Lord of 
Drumlanrig and Dalkeith should sit in the House 
of Lords as a mere earl. The late Queen, it will 
be remembered, conferred an English dukedom on 
the Duke of Argyll, who had previously sat in the 
Upper Chamber as a simple baron." 



Some time ago the following intereating parar 
graphs appearMl in the " Southern Reporter " 
from the talented pen of the Edinburgh corres- 
pondent of that widely circulated paper: — 

" While hastening through Otterburn to cross the 
Border and reach Hawick and Melrose, owing to the 
alteration of the main line trains, I missed my 
connection at Bellingham. Otterburn is a clean, 
beautiful Northumbrian village, the name of which 
lives in the famous encounter between Percy and 
Douglas. The spot where Douglas fell is marked 
by a rude pile 'of masonry with, a sandstone slab 
erected on it. It is commonly called Percy's Cross ; 
it should be Douglas's Cross. The body of James, 
Earl Douglas, was taken over the Cheviots and 
buiie I in Melrose Abbey. Scott in his notes to the 
ballad of Otterburn in the ' Minstrelsy ' makes the 
battlefield 90 miles from Newcastle. To be exact it 
is more than 32 miles; the battlefield is about ti 
mile on the Scottish side of Otterburn. Bedesdale 
is barer than North Tynedale, at least below Bel- 
lingham, but it has a charm and history of its own. 
There is the Roman camp at High Bochester; 
Troughend Hall, with its stbry of Percy Eeid, and 
when I crossed the hilly road to Bellingham I found 
romance there too. While wandering in and around 
Bellingham, curiosity attracted us into the little 
chiu'chyard around the old parish church. We 
foixnd a photographer in the act of photographing 
a stone, dated 1628, on which the Reedsmouth in- 
habitant who rested below was commemorated in 
curious raised letters. On asking the local photo- 
grapher if there were any other curious . stones in 
the churchyard, he pointed to a strangely-shaped 
long sandstone block, without one single bit of let- 
tering upon it, lying over a grave to the east of the 
church. This, he said, marked the spot where the 
robber of the ' Long Pack ' story, as related by the 
Ettrick Shepherd, lies buried. The grass was long 
around the stone, and our photographic friend hesi- 
tated whether to wait or not until the grass was 
cut, ere he took a negative of the stone. One won- 
ders if the mason who supplied the gravestone in- 
tended to imitate the ' Long Pack ' of the story. 
Certainly it a.lmost seems so." 



I will be pleased to receive interesting items 
for the " Keep *' from any of my readers who 
may possess anything worthy of preservation. 

Yours in Border Brotherhood, 



DoMiNiB Sampson. 
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The Dead Beil: 

An Old Scottish Custom. 

Mj^^ OR many centuries ''bell and burial" 
]^ » pl have been associated together, and 
^^^^ the usage of the Pa-ssing Bell dates 
^^^ — ' from an early period. Bells were 
introduced into use in the Church about a.d. 
400. Bede informs us that they were first 
used in the churches of England in the latter 
part of the seventh century ; and shortly after- 
wards the custom of tolling the bell for the 
dead originated. The practice of ringing the 
bell when anyone was excommunicated, em- 
blematic of that person's spiritual death, dates 
from the eighth century. The Passing Bell, 
or Soul Bell, as it was also termed, was tclled 
when a person was passing — ^whence the term 
— from this world into the next. In some parts 
it invited prayers on behalf of the soul of the 
dying person, and, in other parts of the coun- 
try, of intercession for the soul of the departed. 
This custom is distinctly referred to by Bede 
(A.D., 673-735) in connection with the death of 
St Hilda. The former of these was owing to 
the current belief that devils lay in wait in 
order to afflict the soul the very moment it was 
separated from the body, the opinion being 
that the sound of the bell had power to terrify 
the evil spirits. " Wlien anyone is passing out 
of this life," the 69th canon of the Church of 
England bears, "a bell shall be tolled, and the 
minister shall not then slack to do his last 
duty." At the Reformation the custom of toll- 
ing the Passing Bell was retained, but a new 
interpretation was put upon it The people 
were instructed that its use was intended to 
admonish the living, and to excite them to pray 
for the dying. The tolling of public bells at 
deaths and fimerals is a reminder of that pre- 
Reformation custom, but it is now a usage more 
particularly as a mark of respect for the de- 
ceased. When the request is made that the 
bells be rung there is generally a charge made. 
In former times this custom pertained to and 
the privilege belonged to the Chiurch, and frwn 
it the Church derived a considerable revenue. 
The latter custom — that of tolling the bell 
at funerals — dates back fully seven centuries ; 
for Durand, who lived about the end of the 
twelfth century, informs us : "A Bell too must 
be rung when we are conducting the corpse to 
the church, and during the bringing it out of 
the church to the grave." To these customs 
reference is made in poetry. The following 
couplet is given in Ray's collection of English 
proverbs : — 



When thou dost hear a Toll or Knell, 
Then think upon Thy Passing BeU. 

Another old proverb has it: — 

When the BeU begins to toll, 
Lord, liax c mercy on the bouI. 

Two monkish lines — in Latin — are preserved in 
Spelman's Glossary, in which the various dut- 
ies of the bells are delineated, and of which the 
following is the translation; — We praise the 
true God, call the People, convene the Clergy, 
convene the People, lament the Dead, dispel 
Pestilence, and grace Festivals." 

Another of the "melancholy bells" employed 
at deaths and funerals was .the Dead Bell, and 
of this we desire more particularly to treat. 
Doubtless a simple evolution from the Passing 
Bell (being sometimes, indeed, known by that 
name), the Dead Bell served its purpose for 
many generations, and is now superseded by 
funeral letters and by means of obituary not- 
ices in newspapers. Upon the death of a per- 
son in the times of which we speak, the 
intimation of such was immediately communi- 
cated to the inhabitants of the town or village. 
"This was usually done," says the Rev. Thomas 
Somervillein his **Lifeand Times" (1741-1814), 
"by the beadle or kirk officer, who walked 
through the streets at a slow pace, tinkling a 
small bell, sometimes called the Dead Bell, and 
sometimes the Passing Bell, and, with his head 
uncovered, intimated that a brother (or sister), 
whose name was given, had departed this life. 
A few years ago the officer in Jedburgh was 
obliged to make this announcement at once, 
however unreasonable the hour. A 'lykewake,' 
too, took place in the night, or during the sev- 
eral nights intervening between the death and 
the funeral. As the intimation made by the 
Passing Bell was imderstood to be a general 
invitation, great crowds attended the funeral. 
I may add that, at the time to which I refer, 
several of the female relatives walked in the 
rear of the funeral procession to the gate or 
threshold of the churchyard, where they always 
stopped and dispersed." 

In all the towns with which the Rev. Dr 8om- 
erville was acquainted every death, he tells us, 
was immediately made known to the inhfibi- 
tants by means of the Dead Bell. It is asserted 
that Adam Wilson, a shoemaker in the Town- 
head, was the last who tolled the Dead Bell 
through the streets of Jedbiu-gh. The follow- 
ing was the form of intimation and invitation 
delivered to the inhabitants of Jedburgh by 
the bellman : — 

Adam Wilson died at the age of 72, some 
time between 1812 and 1816, and was buried 
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in the Abbey Churchyard at Jedburgh, FrQui 
his memorial there we take the quotation given 
above. The formula used in Jedburgh wa-s 
much the same as that employed elsewhere in 
Scotland. In Hawick, for instance, we have it 
on the authority of the "New Statistical Ac- 
count" that "on the occasion of every death it 
was customary at no very remote period for 
one of the burgh officers to proceed throaigh the 
different districts of the town, when, lifting his 
hat, and ringing the bell at different intervals, 
he made the following announcement to the 
inhabitants with an air of great solemnity : — 
*I hereby take you to wit that , our bro- 

ther (or sister), departed this life at of the 
clock, according to the pleasure of our Lord.* " 
At Hawick and elsewhere, the bell — after this 
intimation and a general invitation had been 
given — ^was taken to the house in which the 
deceased person lay and deposited in the bed 
in which the corpse was lying. This was the 
result of a gross superstition, and it was deem- 
ed sacrilegious to remove it therefrom until 
the time when the body would be removed to 
be taken to the place of interment. The Haw- 
ick Dead Bell, which formerly belonged to the 
magistrates, is now preserved in the Hawick 
Archaeological Society's Museum. *'The bell 
.... has had an eventful history," said Mr 
D. McB. Watson in a paper read before that 
society, "resembling in some respects that of 
Aladdin's lamp, having twice ha'd narrow es- 
capes from the crucible as old metal. It was 
cast in Holland, as shown by the inscriptions 
in relief round the neck — 'R.S.I.D., Hawick/ 
and round the rim— ' TAN . B^^lGVS . 
HVISHEFT . MY . GEGOTE . ANNO . 1601.' 
In modem Dutch — 'John Burgushouse me made 
in the year 1601.' Both inscriptions are ter- 
minated with an antique figure resembling a 
head. On one side a cut has been made through 
its entire depth, probably to remove somie acci- 
dental crack which interfered with the sound. 
The letters preceding the word ' Hawickt ' are 
supposed to be the initials of contemporary 
magistrates ; but this is only a surmise, as it is 
of older date than the earliest of our Burgh 
records which are preserved." This bell, says 
another authority, was not used subsequent to 
the year 1780. An illustration of the Dead Bell 
above referred to appeared in the Bordbr 
Magazine for September, 1901. 

On the night following the "lykewake," which 
in many parts was continued during the nights 
intervening between the death and the burial. 
The old ciistom of the "lykewaike" — evidently 
of Anglo-Saxon derivation ; "lie," a body, and 
''wac-ian," to watch — in all probability had its 



origin from an absurd superstition on account 
of the belief that corpses were in danger of be- 
ing carried off by agents of the invisible world ; 
or, what — in certain districts — is even more 
probable, to prevent the bodies being exposed 
to the ominous liberties of brute animals. Pen- 
nant, in his ''Tour in Scotland in 1769," gives 
an amusing account of the strange mixture of 
joy and sorrow in the "lyke wakes" of the High- 
lands. When the body was removed in order 
for burial, the bellman took the bell and walked 
in front of the bier, giving notice of the ap- 
proach of the funeral procession by an occas- 
ional toll of the bell. Such was the custom in 
Jedburgh, and the practice there is illustrated 
in the drawing of Jedburgh made by one of the 
French prisoners in 1812 (a reproduction of 
which appeared in the "Border Magazine" for 
March, 1900, page 46), in which a funeral, with 
the bellman preceding in front, is seen, under 
the town clock, on its way to the churchyard. 
Several other places on the Border had the 
same quaint custom, for instance at Pol wart h, 
where in olden times a bell used to be carried 
in front of the coffin and rung in order ''to 
frighten awav the evil spirits." 

The Jedburgh Dead Bell has been less for- 
tunate than that of Hawick, for, instead of 
^'having twice had narrow escapes from the 
crucibles," it has actually passed through the 
fire. On the morning of the l7th October, 
1898, the Jedburgh Museum, in which were 
many local relics — including the Dead Bell — 
was burnt to the ground, and everything in it 
was consumed. Only a few metal relics passed 
through the burning, some of them — such as 
the Dead Bell and the hangman's ladle — very 
much the worse of their encounter with the 
flames, in addition to a drop of some 30 feet 
from the top of the Corn Exchange buildings, 
in which the Museum was situated. One side 
of the bell was melted away, and the clapper 
welded to the other side. In that state it is 
still to be seen in the new Museum. Made by 
a John Meikll of Edinburgh, it is nearly a cen- 
tury younger than Hawick Dead Bell, as is tes- 
tified by the inscription which the Jedburgh 
one formerly bore: — ''John Meikll, me Fecit 
. Edr. . 1694." 

George Watson. 



The hottest horse will oft be cool, 
The dullest will show fire ; 

The friar will often play the fool, 
Tlie fool will play the friar. 

Motto (" Ivanhoe.") 
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Langholm. 



It lies by the heather slopes* 

Where God spilt the wine of the moorland. 

Brimming the beaker of hills. Lone it lies 

A rude ontpoet : challenging stars and dawn : 

And down from remoteness. 

And the Balladland of the Forest, 

The Pictish Esk trails glory. 

Rippling the quiet eaves 

With the gold of the snn. 

• Here casts the angler 
Half-hid in shadow: his eyes 
Veiled with rapt contemplation 
Where raider and reiver darted and harried : 
These mild, terrible eyes 
Came down from Flodden. 



He sways and bends over the crystal waters 
In large content. 
The Boman Bead all empty 
By death's stem sure outlawing. 
With here in great spaces of the wind and sun- 
shine 
Life at the full. 

Oh, Border Shadow! 

A silhouette of silence and old years 

Thou shalt ever abide: now the clang of the long 

day over. 
The little town shall fold itself to rest 
With through its dreams the chequered River 

gleaming 
In luminous peace. 

Aho8 Valiant. 
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Mr John Glendinning. 



The Story of ''Auld Ringan." 




IN Mr James Teller's "Border Ballads " 
(1824) appears "Auld Ringan," a 
versified narrative of a Jed Forest 
tradition. The life of Eingan 
Oliver had been a stirring one, but the 
ballad in question only illustrates one 
incident therein — that of his quarrel with 
the Marquis of Lothian — or, as it may be put, 
the revenge which that nobleman took 
upon an old neighbour, who, in his better 
days, had done the State some service. 
The ballad was republished in 1852, in the new 
edition of Mr Telfer's writings ; but in the in- 
terval it had been entirely re-cast, so as to ad- 
just it more closely to tradition. It may also 
be added as having been much improved, and 
altogether may be said to rank as one of the 
most successful of the poetical productions of 
its author. 

So much for the ballad. We gather the de- 
tails of the various exploits of Auld Ringan 
from the ample notes supplied by Mr Telfer, 



who also prints a communication, enumerating 
some of the deeds of the stalwart Jed Forester, 
furnished by a descendant of the old hero. The 
story takes us back to the broken times of the 
Cameronians. Ringan Oliver was a Puritan. 
He was a farmer as well, and dwelt at the Smail- 
cleughfoot opposite Femiehirst, near Jedburgh. 

"The Smailcleughfoot is a pleasant place: 

It stands beside the stream » 
It stands beneath the autumn sun 

Like something in a dream. 
The crystal Jed by Smailcleughfoot 

Flows on with murmuring din; 
It seems to sing a dowie dirge 

For him that dwelt therein. 

Ringan, we are told, " was one of the strong- 
est and most active men of his time, being 
nearly a yard across the shoulders^ and tall in 
proportion. He could have taken a ten half- 
fou boll of barley in the wield of his arm and 
flung it across a horse's back with the utmost 
ease." Ringan is credited with a stratagem 
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similar to the one in " Kinmont Willie," by 
which he releaaed two of his friendB from New- 
castle jail. He performed not a few deeds of 
daring, too, for the cause of the Kirk and Cov- 
enant. He was with Hall of Haughead at 
Queensferry, when that doughty friend of free- 
dom was taken by the enemy. He was also at 
Bothwell Brig, where his thigh bone was dis- 
located. He was also at Eilliecrankie ; and a 
curious account is given of a duel which he 
foughti after the battle with a Highland chief. 
This episode in Oliver's career, which was first 
communicated by Mr Telfer to a serial publica- 
tion in 1837, is worthy recapitiilation. "Mak- 
ing due allowance," we are told, " for a little 
embellishment^ the circumstances are, in the 
main, in strict accordance with preserved tradi- 
tion." After the rout of Mackay's army, Rin- 
gan and a few others kept together, and, mak- 
ing good their retreat^ succeeded in reaching 
Dunkeld at daybreak next morning. There 
they found shelter in the hoUse of a friend ; but 
just as they were sitting down to breakfast, a 
Highland drummer came strutting along the 
street, bawling out a defiant challenge to the 
Whigs. When he came opposite the window df 
the room where Ringan and his friends were 
seated, they listened to the following announce- 
ment: — 

"Ochilow, and a petter ochilow. This is to be 
kiving notice to all it may be concerning, that Rory 
Dhn Mhore, of ta clan Donochy, will be keeping ta 
crown of ta causey, in ta town of Tunkel. for wan 
hour and mnore ; and he ia civily tesiring it to be 
known that, if there be any canting, poo-hooinf, 
psalm-singing Whig-repellioner in ta town, he will 
be 3o ponld as to coming forth his hiding holes, 
and looking ta said Rory Dhn Mhore in ta face; 
and ta said Rory Dhn Mhore hereby kives promise 
to be so fhery condescending as to the catting ta 
same filthy Whig loon shorter py ta Ings, for the 
honour of Sang Shames. Ochilow! Cot save King 
Shames!" 

Contrary to the arguments and protests of 
his companions, Ringan Oliver determined to 
accept the challenge of John Highlandman, who 
was following closely in the rear of the drummer 
along the street The challenger was a chief- 
tain of gigantic stature, who had, moreover, the 
reputation of being a swordsman of no ordinary 
expertness^ and whoi, in single combat, had 
doomed many a fellow mortal. When confronts 
ed by the no less formidable Borderer, little 
time was spent in preliminaries. '' Come on, 
you everlasting Lowland baiste!" cried Rory, 
*' and I will be kiving your carrion to the crows 
of the airth." Ringan, if no less resolute, was 
less boastful, and fought we are told, " as the 
servant, however unworthy, of King Christ." 



The issue of the combat was for a long time 
doubtful. The Highlander was fresher than 
Oliver, and he also made use of his target, the 
aid of which was invaluable. Ringan soon be- 
gan to feel that, in accepting the challenge on so 
unequal a footing, he had made a grave mis- 
take. He had never, in any of his previous 
exigencies, been so hard pressed as now. Both 
combatants were wounded, but Ringan's wounds 
were more severe than those of Ms opponent, 
and he begin to feel faint from, loss of blood. 
His friends became anxious for his fate, while 
his antagonist looked upon his victory as a ques- 
tion of time. Ringan was even brought to his 
knee ; but just as things appeared to be nearing 
the bitter end, his opponent for a moment neg- 
lected his proper defence, which Ringan quickly 
taking advantage of, inflicted a fatal wound on 
the Highlander, who died on the spot. A scene 
of confusion followed, but Ringan's friends were 
on the alert, and had him immediately carried 
off to their lodgings, where his wounds were 
dressed, and afterwards, leaving the house by a 
back door, they gained the river Tay unper- 
ceived by the enemy, and reached Perth in 
safety. 

We now come to the incidents on which Mr 
Telfer's ballad is foimded. It appears that 
Ringan Oliver was a man known not more for 
his personal powers and daring than for his 
honesty and integrity. He was in the confid- 
ence of his neighbour the Marquis of Lothian, 
and on the occasion of that nobleman requiring 
to visit London, he entrusted with Ringan the 
key of the chamber at Femiehirst in which his 
valuables were deposited. During the absence 
of the Marquis in London, the son and pre^ 
sumptive heir of Lothian demanded possession 
of the key in question, which was peremptorily 
refused. This refusal was never forgotten by 
the young laird ; and when, shortly afterwards, 
he came into possession of the estates and title, 
he took the earliest opportunity to engage in a 
project which brought disaster and ruin on the 
now aged farmer of the Smailcleughfoot. One 
day the Marquis, accompanied by servants, 
horses, and dogs, crossed the water from Fer- 
niehirst, and under pretence of hunting, tramp- 
led down the old man's com, which was ready 
to be cut. Ringan, after repeatedly asking the 
men to desist> at last shot one of the dogs be- 
longing to the party. As his perfiecutor only 
wanted an excuse such as this act furnished, 
he went and laid a complaint against Ringan 
with the Sheriff of Roxburghshire, who issued 
a sunmions for Oliver to appear in Court. Rin- 
gan refused to answer this summons, and as no 
one could be found who would undertake the 
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task of appreh^iding him, the Sheriff apf^ed to 
the Marquis to assist him to take the old man 
by force. Ringan's friends advised him to leave 
the locality for a time, till the storm blew past ; 
but this he reused to do, ayerring that as he 
had done no wrong, he would not skulk away 
like a thief. 

Meanwhile, his en^nies were closing around 
him ; and when his old house was assailed there 
was no one with him except a young girl, who 
stood in the position of adopted daughter. 

"Anld Bingan sat in Smailclenghf oot : 
A heayj man was he ; 
A breathing prayer was on hia lips. 
The Haly Book on his knee. 



The lovely May beside him sat. 

Adorned in simple grace. 
When lo! a trampling sonnd she hears 

Approaching hard apace. 

She rose, and to the lattice ran. 

With look of fresh dismay. 
And there a troop of horsemen saw. 

All riding in array." 

Ringan barred the door and windows of his 
*' guid auld house," brought forth his (Ad mus^ 
kets that had been disused for many a day, and 
instructed the girl how to charge them with 
shot. When summoned by the Marquis to sur- 
render, he refused. The enemy then commenc- 
ed to discharge their firearms at the windows. 
Ringan, cautioning the girl to remain imder 
cover, replied vigorously to the discharge of tlie 
enemy, and frequently caused them to beat a 
retreat ; and we are even told that " one of his 
bullets was so well aimed that it carried away 
a curl from Sir John Rutherford's wig." At 
length a shot struck the girl, killing her on the 
spot Then Ringan, roused to madness, forgot 
his advanced age; he buckled on his broad- 
sword, and, arming himself beside with an axe, 
threw open the dpor, prepared to engage the 
enemy openly and hand to hand. 

" One kiss he gave to those pale lips. 
Whence flowed a purple drain; 

One look he gave to that sweet face. 
Oh, who can tell the pain ! 

And then h» started to his feet. 
And was himself again.'' 

Unfortunately a rope caught his foot as he was 
leaving the door, whereby he fell ; and his per- 
secutors, seizing the opportunity, bound him 
hand and foot. It is mentioned that in the final 
struggle, a tinker, named Allan, struck Ringan 
on the head with a hammer, breaking his jaw- 
bone. " By the law or justice of those days," 
says Mr Telfer, " he was carried to Edinburgh, 



and put in prison, where he lay f(M- the long 
period of eight years, si^ering much, it is said, 
from the bad state of his l^alth, which pro- 
ceeded probably from wounds and ill-treatment. 
After his release, he continued to reside in Edin- 
burgh, in a house in Crosscauseway. He re- 
turned no more to Teviotdale. He died in Dec- 
ember 1736, and was buried among the Martyrs 
in Greyfriars Churchyard.'' 

The descendant oC " Auld Ringan," to whom 
Mr Telf^ was indebted for a number of his 
facts, furnishes the fellowing note : — 

"I shall conclnde this long letter by relating, 
with a feeling of satisfaction, that Ringan's son 
Robert met with Allan the tinker alter the siege 
of Smailcleughfoot— he met with him on the path 
a little below Rlinkbonny, and gave him such a 
dressing, that when ha left him he was not certain 
if he left life in him or not; this dressing he gave 
him as payment for breaking his father's chaft- 
blade." 

In the ballad, as originally printed, the giri 
in attendance is represented as Ringan's dai:^- 
ter, but this relationship has been modified in 
re-casting the tale. The attachment subsisting 
between the '^ lovely May" and the old man 
nevertheless runs like a silver thread through 
the ballad, which closes with some beautiful 
lines suggested by her death : — 

" The lingering sunlight lay serene 

Upon the cloudless rim. 
Where she, his loved one, gone before. 

Could make delay for him. 
In chariot of ethereal sheen 

She was upborne in state. 
And angels soothed her with a hymn. 

Till as she reached the gate. 

And they bathed her wound i' the crystal stream. 

And gave her white array; 
And he who sits at God's right hand 

Wiped all her tears away. 
And bade her welcome to his bliss. 

In bowers of endless day." 

In the last edition of Smail's '' Guide to Jed- 
burgh," by James Watswi, it is stated that Rin- 
gan Oliver's sword is in Uie possession of Mr 
Veitch of Inchbonny, a collateral descendant of 
the old hero. 



In peace. Love tunes the shepherd's reed ; 

In war, he mounts the warrior's steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules Hiq court, the camp, the grove, 

And men below, and saints nbove; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

— " Lay of the Last Minstrel." 
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The Twinlaw Cairos. 

^ HE TwiDlaw Cairns stand on the sum- 
mit oi Twinlaw Hill, about four mdlee 
from the village of Westruther, in 
BerwidLshire. I^s hill is 1466 feet 
above the level of the sea, and oommaodB a 
moet beautiful and extensive view of the Bor- 
ders. To the north-west lie the fertile Loth- 
iaiis, while soutli and south-west the whole of 
the Merse is seen, stretching^ away to the 
Clieviots. 

The Twinlaw Cairns are ten feet in height, 
and fetand about seventy yards apart^ with circles 



had anxiously watched the progress of his chief, 
sadly exclaimed : — 

" H«'8 dead '' . . . "the bravest youth. 
Ere sprang from Edgar's line; 
I bore him from the Scottish coasts. 
And made him pam for mine." 

" Old Edgar " heard the Saxon's moan, and 
the terrible truth at once flafihed upco him, for 
the ballad says: — 

" Frantic he tore his aged locks. 
With time and trouble grey; 
And faintly crying, 'My eon, my son!' 
His spirit fled away." 
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Altos Cameron, Duns. 



of loose stones round ihe base of each Cairn. 
From the outside, there is a flight of rough, 
winding steps leadfng to the top, and a recess, 
with a seat looking towards the south. The his- 
tory of these monuments is given in the well- 
known poem, entitled " The ^lad of the Twin- 
law Cairns." They are said to mark the site of 
a great, though unrecorded, fight between the 
Scottish and Saxon armies^ and especially of 
twin brothers of the name of Edgar ; who, ig- 
norant of their mutual relationship, fought 
out a stiff and deadly contest betweem their 
forces by a personal and single combat. Both 
warriors were slain, and " an aged Saxon," who 



And tradition further tells how the two armieh 
stretched out in a long line from the scene of 
action to the watch river below. There they 
gathered the stones from the bimirside, and 
passed them from man to man all up the heath- 
ery slope to form this simple and lasting mem- 
orial of a terrible family tragedy. 

Amy N. Cambron. 



Can not may be a more civil phrase than will 
not, but the expressions are synonymous wher? 
there is no moral impossibility. — " Rob Roy." 
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Scotland as seen by an Englishman 
in 1746. 






) BOOK called "The Contrast: Sootland 
in 1746 and 1819/' containa BOone 
curious information regarding this 
country during theee periods. It 
shows us the appearance our forefathers pre- 
sented to the eiyes of Englishmen. It is written 
by an officer — ^at least the first portion relative 
to 1746 — ^who travelled with the Duke of Cum- 
berland's army in pursuit of Prince Charles. 
Scotland was a " terra incognita " to this south- 
erner, and his impressions are neither flattering 
nor indefinite. He was told at Berwick " what 
terrible living we shall have there, which I soon 
after found too true." At Eyemouth and Cold- 
ingham " we had plenty of fish, which was our 
chief subsistence, such at scatt, oodd, haddaciks, 
aiind the pleasure of seeing prodigious numbers 
brought to the shore by fishermen." " We had 
here plenty of claret, and very cheap, but the 
cookery was so nasty, as also the women, and the 
houses so stinking, the houses and the inhabit- 
ants so miserable, that it was with horror I be- 
held them. I now thought I was too soon in 
Scotland. The houses smoaked, very few had 
chimnejrs (only a hole in the thatch) and stuidt 
of turf, that I began to condole my present con- 
dition, but found 'twas too late." This was in- 
deed a depressing introduction to " Caledonia 
stwn and wild, meet nurse for a poetic child." 
But it is good for us to see ourselves as others 
see us. Oin* self-eeteem may be shaken. There 
were, however, oases in the desert, though few 
and far between. Here is one. " Along the 
coast of Dunbar is a pleasant country, the most 
fruitful in the kingdom, especially in wheat and 
barley." This was not so bad, and a fair d&- 
Roription is given of the town. The hospitality 
of the Town Council was profuse. " The Magis- 
tiates made a grand entertainment to every regi- 
ment that passed through." But, alas I prodig- 
ality outran cleanliness. The fastidious taste 
of the Englishman, and his idea of what was 
nice, were shocked. " The private soldiers had 
all a certain quantity of bread, meat, and dnnk 
allowed themi ; the officers were treated in thedr 
town house, where we had many kinds of thedr 
most curious dishes, but some of them were 
oddly cooked up, that it was but few that many 
of us could eat of. We had aJso claret and 
punch in great plenty ; but with all these, they 
had a tablcK^loth so dirty, that at other times I 
should with great reluctance have wiped my 
hands on it ; the sight of which alone would cer- 
tainly have turned many of our stomachs had 
we not been greatly fatigued and hungry with 



travelling." Haddington, Tantallon, or as he 
writes it) ** Tanutallan Castle," and the Bass 
Rock are alluded ta Musselborough is *^ a long 
straggling market town," with Fisherrow, New- 
biggen, and * Good-speed-all ' adjoining it." It 
" was called the Mooitpelier of Scotland by Dr 
Pitcaim from its healthy air." 15ut there was 
a terrible drawback. " Here the scene was the 
same over again at Haddington, where the 
women were extremely ugly and nasty, having 
dirty clouts tied round their heads, f alUng about 
their shoulders, and peeping out of boarded win- 
dows just big enough for the size of their head ; 
tbey put me in mind of pigeon-holes. Their 
butter is loathsome to both eye and taste, which 
they always take care to make only whwi they 
use it; and in their cookery, the sailors far ex- 
cel them. The nastiness of their food, together 
with their dirty beds, makes me always in fear 
of either surfeit or itch." This description cer- 
tainly rubs off most effectually the gilding from 
the picture of the simplicity and beauty of the 
lives of our forefathers. We may, however, be- 
lieve that with a jaundiced eye this English of- 
ficer looked on every Scottirfi thing. We pass 
over, in the meantime, his narrative of the opera- 
tions of the army of Prince Charles and Sir 
John Cope to glance once more at his account 
of the domestic and social state of the country. 
But what he says of the metrof>olis is most dis- 
paraging so far as concerns its inhabitants. 
EDINBUROn IN 1746. 
From the Water Port, " turning west, the 
street goes in a straight line, through ihe whole 
city to the Castle, which is above a mile in 
length, and said by the Scots to be the largest, 
longest, and finest street for bmldings and nimi- 
ber of inhabitants in Europe. . . . Beside 
the oantinual ascent of this great street, you 
may suppose it running along the top of a ridge 
so narrow, that the street and the row of houses 
on each side take up the whole breadth, so that 
whether you turn to the right or left you go 
down hill immediately, which is so steep that it 
is very troublesome to those who have not very 
good lungs to walk those side lanes which they 
call wynds." After alluding to tJie ''famous 
Nether Bow Port," St Maiy Wynd, Cowgate, 
Calton, " from, whence there is a very handsome 
gravel walk continued to the town of Ledth," the 
writer speaks of St Giles — of which he knows 
the history — its chime of bells, which he com 
mends. Parliament Close, Tolbooth, and Lawn- 
msrket, he describes the Grassnuirket with its 
" weekly mai^Let for black cattle, sheep, horses, 
&a" The remarkable buildings on. which he 
bestows attention are the new Royal Infirmary, 
Heriot's Hospital, the Palace of Holyrood, and 
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the University. Then comes the remarkable 
and tremendous condenmaticn : — " Edinburgh 
is certainly a fine city, and can boast of the 
highest houses in Europe ; notwithstanding it 
ha* its faults, and these are very great, mean- 
ing its nastiness. About seven (ydock it stinks 
intolerably ; for which I believe it exceeds all 
parts of the world. For after ten o'clock in the 
evening it is fortune favours you if sometliing 
is not thrown on your head if you are walking in 
the streets ; it is then not a little diversion to 
a stranger to hear all passers-by cry out with 
a loud voice, sufficient to reaoh the tops of the 
houses (which are generally six or seven storeys 
high) in the front of tlie High Street, 'Hoad 
yore Hoand,' i.e., hold your hand, and do not 
throv till I am past. Every staircase is called 
a turnpike or land, witli the addition of some 
name to distinguish it from another : as, for ex- 
ample, Hold your hand in Blackfryar'a Land ; 
this with variation is the common cry all over 
tlie streets at ten o'clock and after. Tlie women 
here use the Scots plaid about their heads and 
shoulders, exactly of the same shape, and worn 
after the same maimer with tlie Flemmingers 
veils ; only these are of different colours made 
of worsted and the fringes always black silk — 
great numbers of the ladies are very handsome, 
light haired and fair complexions with freckles ; 
along the streets tliey have a noble walk of erect 
department. They are also very industrious, 
and take great pride in having most part of 
their clothes the products of their own working ; 
they are great admirers of white tliread stock- 
ings, and showing them upon their legs; but 
what is still l^etter, they make them themselves ; 
for it is a very great rarity to see a Scotch 
woman sit idle ; nay, over tlie tea-table they are 
generally at work, either upon their tliread to 
make their linen or plaids, or else knitting 
themselves stockings or gloves, most curious and 
fine ; a piece of industry that our English ladies 
take no care after, but more the pity, and their 
men, on the contrary, live as idle." We are 
thankful for this mede of praise, but then comes 
the drop down. " Three-fourths of Edinburgh 
are supposed to be Jacobites, and those of the 
town who pretend to be staunch Whigs ever tell 
us so ; and the ladies in general are in love witJi 
the pretender's son's person, and wear white 
breast knots and ribbons in his favour in all 
their private assemblies. We were, too, nKwt 
miserably accommodated and met witii innum- 
erable hardships from the inclemency of the 
weather. This was in January 1746. 

The army left Edinburgh on 3l8t of January, 
and Leith, Burrowstonness, Hopeton House 
("somewhat like Buckingham House"), Linlitii- 



gow, "vulgarly called Lithgow," are reached. 
Tliis last town ** is noted for a great linen manu- 
facture ; and the water of the Lake here, so ex- 
traordinary for bleaching or whitening of linen 
cloths tliat a vast deal of it is brought hither 
from otlier parts of the country for that pur- 
pose." Tlie notice of the engagements with the 
rebels we pa"J8 over, and also the glowing de- 
scription of Stirling snidt its Castle. Crieff, 
Pertli, " the famous Palace or Monastery of 
Scone," Dunk eld, " a very neat and nwst agree- 
able small village," are more or less fully de- 
scribed. In the latter "I saw in one house <i 
chimney made of a cart whe^, and out of the 
hollow for the axle passed the smoke." " As to 
their (the Highlanders) way of living, it is as 
odd, because chiefly on oatmeal boQed up in 
various forms with water, like hasty pudding ; 
we used to mix it with milk or ale, and so eat 
it Their bread is oatmeal and water made into 
tliin cakes." " Tliese cakes are mode and kept 
in quantities by the better sort, and for tea we 
had them wanned before the fire and then but- 
tered, and so are agreeable enough." " They 
have generally two apmrtments (meaning the 
conamon people), by means of a slight partition ; 
in one end they live themselves, liaving a fire 
in the middle ; and chaff of com or heathei* in 
their bed ; the other end for their oxen, calves, 
<fec., which are exceedingly small." '* The town 
itself consists of a few j>eat houses, excepting 
tlie minister's house, one pretty good change or 
public-house, and a poor old kirk ; but the pews 
are all broken down, and the door left open, so 
consequently full of dirt. ; the minister, however, 
preaches in it once a week an Erse (Gaelic) ser- 
mon." The writer returned to Edinburgh via 
Loch Leven and Fife, for three weeks, and re- 
joined the army, passing through Dundee and 
" Brochty crag " (Broughtv Ferry), thence to 
Moiitrotiie, Bervie, and *' Stonehive," where he 
lodged with a doctor, named Lawson, who also 
kept a public-house " His wife was lame, and 
he, none of the wisest of his profession ; but haa 
great quantities of wormwood, aage, and other 
herbs hanging up in the room where we supped, 
the dust of which diffused itself amongst our 
victuals, and gave it no small relish." Aber- 
deen met with his approval. Having passed a 
pleasant fortnight there, he went to Old Mel- 
drum, Turref, " a miserable small town," Banff, 
" a neat town," " Port Soya" [Portsoy], Cullen, 
" Foi-cabus" [Fochabers], the "shire of Murray," 
Elgin, Forre®, Nairn, and then to Culloden. Of 
the battle he gives interesting details, which 
may be quoted hereafter. In his experiences of 
Inverness, " a small, dirty, poor place," he men- 
tions that the " manufacture here is chiefly in 
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linen and plaids ; and the mai^ket once a week is 
well supplied by the comitry people witli ex- 
treme bad goat's milk, cheeeea, and fresh butte-r 
o-f several colours full of hairs; but the salt 
butter is brought to market in wooden dishes 
Ih'jit told about three pounds each, covered over 
«vitK the membra ins that hold the calves, and 
within-side is full of large graina of salt." "Red 
hair is also extremely common amongst tlie 
handsome women, and they are all taught music 
(as the spinet) and dancing, but for singing I 
know none that excelled in it." The surround- 
ing country is characterised as " most beauti- 
fully gi-een," and the weather, in the middle of 
May, " so exceedingly hot that it is with diffi- 
culty I keep from fainting." Lochneea and 
Fort Augustus are described. It is alleged tliat 
the Highlanders " bleed their cattle generally 
twice a year, and with great care preserve the 
blood, which they mix with oatmeal to eat, and 
is esteemed by theta a nourishing diet.. Their 
drink is the broth of tlie boiled meat, or whey 
kept some years, which they quaff plentifully 
at their entertainments, but most of them drink 
water. . . I have seen in their hut« 
their children, sometimes many in a hut, full of 
smallpox, and at their height they were lying 
and walking a.baut in the wet and dirt, the rain 
at the same time beating tlirougli tlie thatch 
with violence." After his return to Edinburgh 
the writer travelled south " through a pleasant 
country to Linton, a small village, and so to 
Broughton, eight miles more, where he dined : 
and six miles more brings us to Tweedy ( 1) be- 
ing but one house of entertainment situated just 
at the rise of Tweed, and. the man's name is 
Tweedy who kept this house." Heavy rain and 
floods, " the most terrible weather I ever saw " 
(this waa in September 1746), discomposed him 
very much. Moffat, " a small town with its 
medicinal well," attracts "in summer time a 
great concourse of the nobility and others from 
Scotland to drink the water and have a ball- 
room, where they meet twice a week.'* After 
Moffat came Lockerby, Achenfachen (Eccle- 
fechen), Graitney Green, where " I got some 
English beer, for my landlady was an English 
woman, which beer, together with some dryed 
salmon, made me a noble regale after m.v day's 
journey of twenty-four Scots miles; my mind 
was also highly elated to think of getting upon 
English ground next day, Carlisle being but 
eight miles distant" He soon crossed the Ee(k, 
and " I took farewell of Scotland, wishing never 
to see it more !" 

We may return soon to this curious, entertain- 
ing book. 

A. W. 



A Bride of the Sea. 

Sad night with a sigh has stolen 
To close the pale eyes of the day, 

A river by wild streams swollen. 
Speaks loud as she searches her way. 

Her song has smoothed a path broader. 

For her silver gift to the .sea. 
While the rich west lured to laud her, 

God's gold from the tall forest tree. 

With maset and green glad given. 

To cover the qneenliest breast. 
The Sun, who loved her, has striven. 

To loosen each leaf that shon^ best. 

The blasts that blacken all oolonr. 
He soothed in the shade of the wood ; 

Clouds that spread dampness and dolour. 
He kissed till he m«*lted' their mood. 

At the Bridge, a roar and strong tide^ 
Then wide to the Gate of the Sea,— 

Save a rippling lisp where waves glide 
Up the steps of the silent quay. 

The lamp's a fire to the brown leaf. 
That sighs for the sun in the sky. 

But as Curfew tolls his long grief 
From the Bay comes a wind-tossed cry. 

More grey the walls of the town stand 
Than they did when she girt their youth ; 

The guns still defend the old land; 
Fierce storms are the swinging cone's truth. 

The face of the Bar has love's white, 
Thro' the gloom sobs a wintry sea : 
" Silver Bride, I wait in the lone night !" 
Hark, a murmur: " I haste to Thee." 

R. G. Maddan. 



Tlie following scrap touches on an ever fre«h 
subject: — ' 

" What an odd thing it is that the Stuarts should 
have gained euch a firm hold on English love and 
devotion. If history is to be believed, not one of 
them had any good qualities worthy of mention, yet 
the most worthless of them inspired more affeotion 
than many a better king. The origin of the Stuarts 
was not calculated to inspire confidence in English 
breasts. I can well believe that it went very hard 
with Englishmen to have to acknowledge a Scotch 
king— and such a king as James I. Yet, in spite 
of 80 years of misrule, and when the kingdom had 
pas59ed finally into other hands. Englishmen could 
be found to risk life and fortune for a picturesque 
but worthless adventurer, because hie name was 
Stuart. The glamour of the Stuarts ie a thing of 
the past, but it is touching to find that even in 
these prosaic days there are those who cling to the 
old tradition, and follow the old faith, well knowing 
that its revival in this country is one of the few 
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F all kinds of writing, autobiography, 
when genuine is the most profit- 
able aiid interesting, for, if we get 
a really " human docunuent," we 
read in our own experieneee, failures and suo 
cessee into the narrative. It is aometimfie both 
stimulating and depressing. Every act and 
word of a man's life is autobiographical, and 
sometimee when he takes pen in hajid, instead 
of revealing he conceals his real character. So 
there are biographies and biographies. Robert 
Bums is stilted and unreal in his letters ; only 
half oi- less than half of the real man is there, 
and even he wears a maak. A genuine auto- 
biography by Robert Bums would have been a 
very terrible affair, a kind of judgm«nt-day busi- 
ness ! Sir Walter Scott, to the everlasting re- 
giet of his readers, did not continue that de- 
lightful fragment of autobiography begun at 
Ashiestiel, and never completed. Letters are 
in a kind of a way autobiographical. Thomas 
Cailyle when he sat down to tell about his 
father, James Carlyle, forgot he was in London, 
and all the glories of his surroundings, and en- 
joyed in writing about him, as he says, the first 
Sabbath he had enjoyed in London up till that 
time. 



We liave pleasure in placing before our read- 
ers Mr Richard Waugh's remindseences. He 
was happily inspired when he sat down to write 
them. Many on the Borders know, and remem- 
ber Mr Waugh well, as he only left for Can- 
ada twenty-two years aga Since going to 
Canada he has unselfishly scattered broad-cast 
the best and most up-to-date infarmation about 
Canada in his power. Canada is now its own 
best advertisement. Mr Waugh has no reason 
to regret going thither. For the past eigihteen 
years he has been connected witii the ** Nor* 
West Farmer," an agricultural paper, published 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba. Fronn a circulation of 
2000 or 3000 it is now over 20,000. In its 
interests, and in the interests of farmers, lectur- 
ing and writing he has travelled over 
all the middle west, and written hun- 
dreds of articles for this and other farming 
papers. He came to Canada mainly to find 
room for his boys, and he has found room for 
thenL The eldest, liJLe his father when on the 
Borders, is still partly in the building line, but 
coidd build or command a srteamrboat as readily 
as build a housa Two Sixe in bualnesB in Winni- 
peg, one is a farmer. His son-in-law is a lawyer. 
"I have never tried," says Mr Waugh, " to imke 
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mouey, but I have always been a useful man, 
and a terror to frauds oi all sorta" May he 
long continue in this groove, where he haa been 
so useful and sucoessful. 

I have been recently urged by my friends here to 
jot down the particulars of my personal acquaint- 
ance with the changes I have seen in the condition of 
farming since I became an observer of rural life, 
firet in the old country and afterwards here. Per- 
hajps these friends realise— as I partly do myself— 
that there is already a flavour of antiquity about 
me» though they are too kind to epeak to me to my 
face aa a back number. 

I have certainly a long record of varied exper- 
ience to draw uimn, and the principal difficulty 
would be to condense. Otherwise most people would 
be tired of me before I got half through. I am, 
myself, a living link between the twentieth century 
in which I write and the middle of the eighteenth 
century, in the closing months of which my own 
mother was born. My pedigree goes back to and 
through the most virile types of old Border Scots- 
men. 

Twenty-five years ago I spent most of the summer 
in the North of England adapting to modern uses 
as a health resort an old family mansion, the owners 
of which had held for generations an assured social 
position— had even entertained royalty. They owned 
coal and lead mines and a plantation in Virginia, 
and their entrance hall was lighted with coats 
of arms in richly stained glass of all the families 
that had contributed a share of their blue blood to 
produce a perfect gentleman. That mansion had 
been profusely decorated by British and foreign 
artists, and the park and 'garden were in keeping. 
Humanly speaking, every condition did its part to 
bring to a climax a superb specimen of humanity. 
Alas for human pride! The great estate melted 
away, the last division of it was bought by my em- 
ployers, and it took a whole fortnight to sell by 
• auction the heirloom^ that had been accumulated 
for centuries. The last owner died the same year 
in a boarding house. What a contrast with my 
own antecedents ! ! 

The furthest back record I have of the achieve- 
ments of my family is the entry made 150 years ago 
in the diary of a Liddesdale sheep farmer that he 
had hired Betty Weens for a half -year's service, 
her wage for all that time being half-a-orown, 
a pair of clogs (wooden soled shoes), and all the 
wool she could gather off the bushes on the hills 
where the sheep pastured. It is evident that Betty 
must have been o very diligent girl to gleaji enough 
wool in that way. I know that the habit of thrift 
thus early enforced must have been maintained, 
for when she died she left her widowed niece 
(my grandmother) 40 gold sovereigns. Her family 
Bible is still to the fore, a valued relic. Betty's 
brother, Tam Weens, made shoes in Hawick, and 
he and his wife, Margaret Aitkin, had six sons, all 
of whom followed Wellington, whose crowning vic- 
tory on the field of Waterloo left only one of them 
alive. Had my grandmother not been a girl she 
would most likely have gone to the wars too. A 
valued relic in my family is one of the linen sheets 
spun by this same Margaret Aitkin, whose "muckle 
press" containing household clothing went down the 
River Teviot when a terrific flood swept away the 
house they lived in with many others along its 
destructive course. Tam followed it down stream 
fifteen miles and there fished it out, its contents 



very little the worse. That was in 1767, and my 
mother wore out her gTandm<>ther's scarlet cloak 
seventy-five years after. Fashions did not make 
lightning changes then. 

The grandfather after whom I am named, Bichard 
Waugh, " Salter in Jedburgh," had two nicknames 
by which he was well known over the whole coun- 
try, where other people had only one. Near home 
he was best known as " Stump Dick ''—officially as 
" Dick the Sauter." At that time people too poor 
to be taxed in any other way were ta]^ed on the 
salt which they used to season their porridge and 
potatoes, and my grandsire was licensed to sell salt 
to all who were in that way forced to pay a heavy 
excise duty— if they failed to procure it from the 
smugglers who carried it round the country by un- 
frequented ways under cover of night. One of his 
ancestors had inherited from a Roman Catholic 
relation a property in which he had fitted up a 
private chapel to pray for his patron saint. The 
first act of the new owner was to demolish the 
idolatrous image and leave the stump on the pedes- 
tal as evidence of his faithfulness to Reformation 
principles. It is perhaps from this old iconoclast 
that I inherit my proueness to take a crack at every 
new humbug as it comes before the publi^. Stumpy 
Dick, my grandfather, was an ardent Liberal, and 
was carried from his deathbed in 1840, wrapped in 
blankets, to vote for his man. 

My mother's father, Nicol Mercer, "cooper and 
portioner in Lessudden," was also in his own way 
a representative of the condition of the times in 
which he lived. In summer he and a hired man 
or two rode round from farm to farm in a wide 
area mending the numerous wooden utensils then 
preferred to earthenware or tin for most domestic 
purposes. For these services he was paid in kind, 
principally in oatmeal, which he kept sometimes 
for years firmly beaten down into huge oaken bar- 
rels that stood in the garret of the house in which 
I was born. In winter he and his men made new 
goods—kirns, bowies, bickers, luggies, &c. He grew 
the hoops on his own land near the village. I still 
preserve the well- written docummit in which he 
and his brother had amicably arranged for a dis- 
solution of partnership in 1795. 

The village of Lessudden, now usually called St 
Boewells, stands on a rising ground on the south 
bank of the River Tweed, overlooking Dryburgh 
Abbey, the last resting-place of Sir Walter Soott 
and his family. I am proud of my birthplace and 
its people and its antecedents. Nearly 900 years ago 
it formed part of the dowry of good Queen Mar- 
garet, best of the old Scottish queens. 

Some centuries before good Queen Margaret's day 
that little spot on Tweedside had been chosen as 
their mission field by two good monks, Aidan, a 
Saxon, and Boisil, presumably French, and I cor- 
dially endorse their favourable judgment of its 
attractions. Less than five miles away St Cuth- 
bert herded cows almost on the very same ground 
where oUr own late Dr King, of Manitoba, was 
reared in a bygone day. I might challenge all crea- 
tion to produce within a couple of centuries another 
example of three canonized saints from an area the 
size of one western township. St Aidan'e village 
in my own time and that of my immediate ancestors 
owned a score of people each with a distinct individ- 
uality and more or lees of vigorous self-assertioii, 
the very atmosphere I Would delight in if I had 
the world to begin again. The intellectual atmos- 
phere in those days was far from dull. We had 
working shoemakers, masons, carpenters, and lab- 
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oarers more deeply read, and better able to disease 
politics and theology than some M.P.'s and 
mayors of Winnipeg I have met since coming here. 
The girl whom my mother hired to notice ns small 
children while she did her household work, was a 
daughter of William Knox, who wrote that poem 
on page 1214 of our Nov. 20th issue and the much 
more widely known "O why should the spirit of 
mortal be proud," the favourite poem of Abraham 
Lincoln. Plain living and high thinking had worthy 
representatives where I was raised. Most of the 
men I referred to earned J850 a year or less, yet we 
clubbed for a quarterly review at six shillings a 
cuarter. 

My Jedburgh grandfather being a burgess in a 
royal burgh had a vote, a privilege then unknown 
to people of his station outside the royal burghs, 
and though far from rich could, to use a then 
familiar phrase, "Aye keep the croun o' the 
causey," meaning thereby that he did not need to 
slink round back ways to avoid meeting people that 
he owed money to or cringe to with a sense of his 
own inferiority. 

Both my grandfathers owned their own homes, 
and a little patch of land, very small it would look 
in our eye^, but not small in theirs, and all their 
sons were taught trades. 

It was impossible in our day to realise the low ebb 
to which Britain had been brought by her long and 
expensive struggle with Bonaparte, and " dear 
years," the result of bad seasons. You had to sit 
at their feet and listen to their bitter experiences, 
partly to share in the results, before you could 
realise what a battle it was in those days to earn 
the scantiest living. My father had gone to Edin- 
burgh where, being a resourceful young man, he had 
secured a job when many a good tradesman was 
singing on the streets on the chance of getting a 
copper. He contemplated trying America, where 
two of my mother's brothers had gone tivelve years 
before. Two and threepence a day or a trifle more was 
the current wage for a good carpenter and about 
half-a-crown for a mason — when work was to be had. 
In that doleful era I was born — a weakling, and 
grew up a delicate boy amongst a robust popula- 
tion. My father quit carpentering and started as 
village carrier to Edinburgh, doing fairly well in 
bis new calling, where his alert faculties had a 
better chance of profitable action. His horses were 
always admired for their tractability, and his in- 
dustry seemed in a fair way to moderate success. 
But overstrain in a terrible snowstorm brought on 
heart disease, and one December day in 1898, when 
he and I were out together, he dropped dead. 

I was the eldest of five children, one of them un- 
born, and myself only eight years old. Then tho 
old Border blood in my mother's veins showed its 
strength. As she said herself, " she had nae time 
to greet," and so she set about providing for her 
helpless brood with Spartan courage. She sold the 
carrying outfit, including Farmer, the wisest horse 
in the parish, held on to the few acres of land my 
father had been farming at spare hours— herself 
worn with toil but never complaining. Some weeks 
after her last child was born the minister of the 
parish suggested to her that a case so hard as her's 
entitled her to help from the public funds, and that 
a few shillings a week would help to lighten her 
load. She was naturally a timid woman, and it 
cost her a great effort to contradict " the minister," 
but at last she gasped out: "Na, na, sir, as lang 
as I hae ten fingers, ma bairns '11 never be paupers.^ 
I was a silent spectator of that interview. Not 



long after, another temptation was put in her way. 
A man whom I honour for his- personal worth of- 
fered to mariy- her and take the children for his 
own. She again refused. Speaking of it to a friend 
some time after, who asked her why she refused 
such an offer from so worthy a man, she said: " I 
was na gaun tae hae a frem'd (strange) man ringin' 
(i-uling) ower ma bairns." It is little wonder that 
her children grew up self-reliant and industrious 
with an example like that before them. 

All my spare hours, except those spent at school 
and in the play-ground, were spent working on that 
patch of land and those cows, one of which, a 
terribly nervous creature, was an extra heavy 
milker but kicked my mother round at the slightest 
noise. She was seldom long free of bruises, but 
held on to the cow all the same, and when I sold 
Crummie at last there was not a tooth in her head. 
I was always liable to sick fits, precocious to a 
degree and carrying my full share of my mother's 
anxieties. But I kept on at school all I could, for 
it was a settled thing with my mother's advisers 
that I could never earn a living by hard work and 
must try to be a clerk or something else suited to a 
weakling. Luckily for my future vitality 1 could 
not get one half the books I wanted to read, and 
partly to hold in check my voracity for book know- 
ledge, my mother only burnt a candle in winter 
while the neighbours came in to buy her milk. 

In those days a weekly newspaper cost sixpence, 
and half a dozen readers clubbed together, thus 
cutting down the cost to ^ penny a week. I was a 
terrible pest to one member, for when my uncle's 
turn came round I was at old Tarn's punctual on 
the hour, and even when seven years old I sat be- 
fore my uncle reading the under side while he 
read on top. As I grew up an old naval surgeon 
supplied me with "Blackwood's Magaiine'' and 
other Tory literature to my heart's content. But 
he SAW that this kind of thing was highly per- 
nicious to my physical wellbeing, and at his in- 
stigation I left school altogether and went out to 
thin turnips at sixpence a day for ten hours' 
work. Later on, for the same reason, I started 
work with my uncle as a mason, but reverting to 
my old love of books whenever bad weather gave 
an opportunity. 

My schooling was all paid for at current rates, and 
the ten years' fees totalled up to £5. My next 
brother was half through his apprenticeship before 
I finally left school, pretty thoroughly grounded in 
the three R's and with a smattering of Latin, 
French, and Greek rudiments. Being a mason left 
me leisure time in winter, but it was some years 
before, fully realising that a living dog is better 
than a dead lion, I quit close study and became a 
mason for good. Undue exposure to oold and wet 
nearly killed me during my first winter as a mason, 
but I pulled through. Before I was twenty-two I 
was as tough as an Arab, a combination of wiry 
muscle, skin, and bone, and ready for a friendly 
tussle at good workmanship with any young man 
of my age. I had Hot nearly the amount of natural 
aptitude for mason work that I had for my father's 
trade of carpenter, but made up in resolute will for 
that particular shortcoming. 

I never cared to work in any town, mainly for 
the sake of my health, also to be with my mother. 
Our district was famed for the high quality of its 
mason work, and I was satisfied that if I could hold 
my own with my regular companions I would do 
anywhere. I have worked in a time of great de- 
pression for half a dollar a day ; £1 a week for sixty 
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hours' work we thought fifty years ago a fair 
wage. We always worked by the hour, and when we 
cut the week down to fifty-seven hours were paid 
60 much less. In 1855 the rate rose to sixpence an 
hour, reckoned a very satisfactory wage. When I 
was twenty-five a man asked me to take charge as 
his foreman of the building of a particularly nice 
cottage. The landowner who employed him fancied 
my style of work and offered me several more to do 
next year on my own account. In twenty years' 
experience as workman and contractor I worked 
round hundreds of the best managed farms in the 
south of Scotland, and wanted no better recreation 
than to observe their farming methods. My own 
previous acquaintance with the same kind of work 
made me a pretty discerning critic. 
• I had once occasion as lecturer at a Manitoba 
farmers' institute to discuss unfavourably some of 
the pet views of a very able farmer, whom on most 
things I regarded as a past master in practical 
farming. It was principles, not persons, I was dis- 
cussing, and I had no idea that I was treading on 
anybody's toes. But the good man was so ruffled 
over that little incident that he wrote a long and 
bitter letter denouncing me as an arrant impostor 
who never grew a bushel of wheat in my life. The 
editor to whom it was sent showed me the letter and 
I asked him to publish it and give me half the 
space for replying. In kindness to the writer, 
whom we both liked, he burned it, and two years 
after I read in a rival paper, over my critic's sig- 
nature, an original article supporting almost in 
the same words my offensive teaching. My record 
here given in the fewest possible words and what 
they have known of me since may convince those 
who need to be convinced that though my hand is 
out of it, I have learned something about farming 
worth picking up in the fifty years since I laid 
aside my reaping hook. 



AULD JOHN ALLAN'S BONNIE MAY. 

Motherless,— wi' her auld dad 

On a wee bit farmie. 
Lives a lassie fell and neat. 

A* her ways wad charm ye. 

Auld John Allan's bonnie May, 

Lassie sae bewitchin'. 
Pawky een and sunny smiles 

A' my heart enrichin*. 

Siller honest .John has nane. 

Gear, a modest share o't ; 
May rins liltin' oot and in, 

Helpin' wi' the care o't. 

Modest, sonsie, winsome May, 

Lass and woman blendin', 
Singin' like a lintie bird. 

Cieanin*, makin', mendin'. 

Nae half wark gangs through her ban'. 

Aye her best endeavour, 
Mither wit and cheery will 

Mak' her crouse and clever. 

Hinny sweet and angel pure, 
'Mang the lambs their marrow, 

Dool be on his heid and han' 
That wad work her sorrow. 



What mair pleesure could I hae 

Than frae skaith to shield her. 
Mine the welcome life-lang task 

Frae life's blast to hield her. 

—Richard Wavoh, 163 Kennedy Street, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. January 28th. 1904. 



Death of the Author of ''The Border 
Maiden." 



m 



t EW^ modem songs have become so gen- 
erally popular without being hack- 
neyed ag " The Border Maiden," but 
how few of the nuiltitudee who have 
been cliarmed with its mingled pathos and pat- 
riotism knew anything of its author. Although 
not a native of the Borderland, tlie author, Mr 
John W. Fraser, was steeped in Border lore, and 
was an hon. vice-president of the Glasgow Bor- 
der Counties' Association,, to which society he 
occasionally lectured on Border subjecta His 
death, on the 23rd March last, is thus referred 
to by the " Glasgow Evening Citizen " : — 

To many the announcement of the death af Mr 
John W. Fraser, so long connected with the admin- 
istration of the Baird Trust, will cause sincere re- 
gret but hardly much surprise. For the past two 
yeara he had been in indifferent health, while for 
Eomething like a couple of months he waa confined 
to bed, having sustained a shock. His death, there- 
fore, at his residence in Percy Street, Ibroz, was 
not altogether unexpected. Mr Fraser was one of 
the most lovable of men. Filled with the milk of 
human kindness, he was liberal-minded and toler- 
ant to a degree of the foibles of his fellow-man. 

A native of OriefF, Mr Fraser, when a youth, 
adopted the scholastic profession, finishing his train- 
ing in Edinburgh, after which he filled various 
poists as a teacher, mainly in the mining districts of 
Lanarkshire. His last professional appointment 
was that of headmaster of the Baird School, Gam- 
gadhill, which he relinquished in 1879, when he ac- 
cepted the offer to become the secretary of the 
Baird Trust, the delicate and responsible duties of 
which he discharged for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The duties of his office took him to all parts 
of the country, and probably no man knew the Anld 
Kirk manses and ministers of Scotland so well as 
he did. He had wide knowledge on many subjects, 
and a charming art of conversation. He wae a fav- 
ourite in every circle that he entered, lay and cleri- 
cal. He was a member of several clubs— the Con- 
servative, the Ballad, the Pen and Pencil, and the 
Thirteen, in all of which he took a keen interest. 

Mr Fraser was a man of very considerable liter- 
ary faculty, and made a speciality of Border Bal- 
lads, on which he lectured on various occasions. 
He himself wrote ballads of merit, and several 
songs which have been published and enjoy much 
popularity— particularly "The Border Maiden." 
His last song, published only a few m<Miths ago, is 
a sweet half pathetic little melody that haunts the 
memory and takes the imagination to his beloved 
Borderland— a district for which he had a strange 
liking. Mr Fraser was under 60 years of age. 
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The Church of St Nicholas 

(Newcastle). 

^UR readers may have noticed that we 
have recently crossed over into 
Northumberland for literary mater- 
ial, but this a<;tion on our part does 
not arise from any scarcity of material con- 
nected with the Scottish side of the dividing 




researches, and to present the results of his lab- 
ours to the reading public in the form of most 
intei-esting and popularly written articles. We 
have recently found much pleasure in perusing 
a &mall illustrated volume bearing the above 
title, the sub-title being : " With a brief sketch 
of tlie History of Newcastle." Into small com- 
p^i.s8 Mr McQuillen has managed to condense a 
great amount of valuable information, and to 




THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH Or ST NICHOLAS. 

Block kindly lent by the Ck>-0perative Printing Works, Newcastle, 



line. Our intention was to extend the scope 
and interest of our Magazine, more especially 
ajB we have many warm friends and supporters 
in Northumbria. One of tliese is Mr John 
McQuillen, a busy Newcastle merchant, who 
still finds time (busy men can generally do that) 
to make valuable historical and archseological 



present it in a most readable form. On making 
enquiries we find that the book can be had from 
the publisher, Mr John Cochrane, Westgate 
Road, Newca.stle-on-Tyne, jwst free 1/ cloth, 7d 
paper. We expect shortly to l>e favoured with 
some interesting articles from this author's pe-n, 
which will add to tlie interest of our columns, so 
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we content ourselves now with a short quotar 
tion from the above wwk : — 

Much has been written of " the Church of New- 
cafitle-on-Tyne." Ancient documents have been 
studied, old deed chests have been ransacked, and 
ancient histories consulted. Tet the full story has 
not been told. Within its walls are stored the rec- 
ords of a thousand years. From a shield of arms, a 
badge or a rebus depicted on a painted window, 
there flashes upon us an otherwise illegible page of 
the past. An inscription on a monument, a bit of 
carving on an out-of-the-way stone, and even a stone 
defaced, of times supplies the link which makes his- 
tory oontinuous, and perpetuates for all time the 
names and memories of the good .and great. If 
thought is eternal, then is this church sacred with 
the thoughts and aspirations of kings, queens, and 
nobles ; the heart-searchings and longings of saints, 
martyrs, and priests; and the humbler emotions of 
the rank and file of local worthies. Beneath its 
roof what a cloud of witnesses to the certainties of 
religion! It is the whispering gallery where are 
heard echoes not only from the days of yore, but 
from beyond the veil. 

" This is God's house : I feel His mighty breath. 
And hear His music, though no words He saith." 




The Dawn of Border History. 

B7 John C. Goodpbllow. 

GOOD deal bas been written from 
time to time on tjie wild and pre- 
datory modes of life tbat obtained in 
in the Border Counties of England 
and Scotland for many himdreds of years. It 
is scarcely possible for tbose who now live to 
bave a proper conception of the state of the 
comitry up through the centuries from the time 
when the Romans left, until tlie present time. 
In his Geographical Grammar (published 1806) 
William Guthrie says : " When the Romans 
provinciated England they divided it into Brit- 
ankiia Prima, Britannia Secunda, Maxima Cae- 
sariensis, and Flavia Caesariensis." Maxima 
Caesariensis was the northern province, and 
comprised that portion ol Ekigland from the 
Humber on the east, to the Mersey on the west, 
and reached to the wall of Soverus, extending 
from the Shields on the north-east to Tinno- 
Cellum on the coast of the Solway. 

This portion of England contained what is 
now known to us as the counties of Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and al- 
most the whole of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
On the Scottish side of the Borders the counties 
of Dumfries, Roxburgh, and Berwick comprised 
the major part of the wild and unsettled region 
which was subject to the usual predatory tac- 
tics of the more masterful and enterprising men 
who lived within the bounds thereof. The 



shires of Selkirk and Peebles, which lay beyoiid 
Roxburghshire, and were bounded on the north- 
east by Berwickshire, and part of Mid-Lothian, 
and bounded on the south-west by Dumfries- 
shire, and part of Ayrshire, also participated 
in the general life, quarrels, depredations, and 
freebooting excursions of the various leaders. 

From the year 1018 or 1020 a.d., when the 
Lothians, the Merse, and Teviotdale were ceded 
to Malcolm II.* by Ladolph, a Saxon prince, 
until now, the boundary between the two 
countries has been recognised as a line drawn 
along the simimits of the range of hills known 
as the Cheviots, thence to the river Tweed to 
a point near Coldstream, the Twead itself form- 
ing the boundary until its junction with the 
sea at Berwick. The vast extent of country 
that is thus comprised in the shires of Dum- 
fries, Roxburgh, Berwick, Peebles, and Selkirk, 
in Scotland, and in the shires of Northumber- 
land, Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, ancf 
part of York, and even as far south as Derby- 
shire, was then the arena in which for several 
hundreds of years the inhabitants lived a wild, 
reckless, and freebooting life. There is almost 
no account of the various stages through which 
the people and the country passed in their 
time-journey, from the departure of the Roman 
in 436 A.D. until somewhere about the beginning 
of the eleventh century. The face of the country 
was then quite different from what it is now. 
Of course, the mountain or hill ranges were 
much the same in their general appearance, 
but the intervening country was of a much dif- 
ferent aspect. Vast stretches of land were 
covered with forests of oak, birch, fir, and other 
trees. There were also large tracts of land, of 
the nature of heaths or moors, and interspersed 
over the whole district were morasses, such as 
that of Tarras, in which, oft-times, both men 
and horses were lost when they happened to 
get into them. Up through the centuries from 
the middle of the fifth, when the then inhabi- 
tants were very little removed from the most 
pristine state <rf savagism, the Borderers lived 
wild, unconstrained, and free. Tlie typical Bor- 
derer would rise in the morning from his bed 
of straw and rashes, and betake himself to the 
forest or such place where, as he supposed, he 
would be able to capture rabbits, hares, or any 
other animal capable of satisfying the cravings 
of his stomach. The houses of the period would 
be, in all probability, of a very light and tem- 
porary nature. The walls of the houses would 



•See "Newcastle Monthly Chronicle." August 
1890, p. 854. See also D. M. Moir's " Roman Anti- 
quities of Inveresk," pp. 1 and 2. 
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likely be formed of poles or stakes, cut oflf 
from trees and fixed in the ground, enclosing a 
space sufficient for the needs of the occupier, 
the spaces between the poles would 1;>e filled 
up with stones and divotsiy and the whole would 
be roofed with branches of trees, partly sup^ 
ported by a large pole placed in the middle 
of the dwdling. In this sort of primitive 
erection, roughly constructed and easily de- 
stroyed, the dwellers over the large tract of 
country indicated lived and roughed it, with 
very little difference or indication of progress 
for somewhere about seven hundreds of years. 
Age succeeded age, and generation succeeded 
generation with scarcely any perceptible varia- 
tion. The outride influences which would eman- 
ate from the towns and cities situated on the 
confines made alm^ost no impression on) tha rude 
and barbarous inhabitants of this region. Such 
then was the state of the Borderland as well as 
the contiguous parts of the country imtil the 
end of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh 
century. The Feudal System of Yaasalage, 
which Mnlcolm II. instituted in Scotland in 
1004-1008, whereby all the land of the kingdom 
was divided into baronies and apportioned to 
those of his nobles who agreed to furnish himi 
with men and money when such was required, 
either in times of peace or of war, made an im- 
mci^e difference take place in all the wild and 
sparsely inhabited parts of Scotland, and in no 
portion of the country was this more pregnant 
with beneficial results than in the southern parts 
of Scotland, and especially in the vast stretch of 
country known as the Borders. It is much to 
be regretted that there are so few and scant 
notices of the condition of the more soutliemly 
parts of Scotland, and the northern counties of 
England during tlie centuries to which reference 
has been made. The student searches author 
after author, and volume after volimie in vain 
in order to acquire an insight into the modes of 
living which obtained among the common people 
during these seven hundred or so of years. 
There are, it is true, a considerable quantity of 
notices interspersed throughout books bearing 
on Scottish history and antiquities, but the 
major part of these refer mainly to the rise and 
process of the cities, towns, and villages 
throughout the country, or to the lives and 
feuds of tlie various chiefs or nobles, as well as 
to the ecclesiastics who endeavoui^ to Christ- 
ianise and civilise the inhabitants. In his "His- 
tory of Scotland — Civil and Ecclesiastical," + 

t " A History of Scotland Civil and Eoclesiafitlcal 
from the Earliest Times to the Death of David I., 
1153." By Duncan Keith. William Paterson, Edin- 
burgh. 1886. 



Duncan Keith has examined and collated nearly 
eighty authors who have written on Scottish 
history, or who have, incidentally or otherwise, 
made reference to scenea or matters thereanfiint. 
Tlie links or notices culled from early ot con- 
temporary annalists which are now presented 
give very brief and passing glances at the 
event*, which may be said to here and there lift 
the veil and make us aware that there were per- 
son.% and influences at work which in a great 
measure were the instruments that laid the 
foundations on which the life of the succeeding 
centuries was to rest, and thus enabled the 
gradual formation of a better state of things to 
be called into existence. 

In the year 635 Aldan, the first Bishop ol 
Lindipfarne, began the erection of a monastery 
at Melrose. The buildings took seventeen yean 
before they were completed, and here both male 
and female recluses obtained a home of retire- 
ment from th& outside world. It may be ob- 
served that the venerable Bede in his Ekxdesias- 
tical History makes special reference to this 
ntonaatery <rf Melrose. The monastery or con- 
vent of »St Ebb, near to Coldingham, said by 
some to have been the first founded in Scot- 
land, which was tenanted by females only, vraa 
also established about ihe same time as was 
that of Melrose. It is surmised' by the learned 
and erudite Alexander Allan Carr, in his His- 
tory of Cddingham Priory, that it was founded* 
by Oswald, King of Northumbria, in the jesr 
63 1 A.D. In the year 670, according to Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates ; in 681, according to Mr 
Carr (seeHistory of Coldingham, p. 239), Ediltt 
ryda, wife of Ej^rid, King of Northumbria, here 
received the veil from the hands of Bishop 
Wilfrid of Lindisfarne. It is extremely prob- 
able that the missionary spirit which anim6ited 
Aidan would make itself felt throughout the 
other parts of the neighbouring district. TRie 
famous and pious St Cuthbert, who had been 
brought up among the wilds of Lauderdale, be- 
came a monk of Melroro about the year 651 or 
652, and he is said to have been made prior of 
Melrose ten years later. It is also sadd that he 
paid domicilliary visits to various places in the 
Bordea- district, and that some years previous to 
his installation as Bishop of Lindisfarne he paid, 
ftmong others, a visit to Coldingham Abbey, 
where he was well received by the prioress. 

The ecclesiastical history of this portion of 
Scotland is like the civil, so scanty that sur- 
mises have often been accepted for facts, and 
fictitious and legendary tales and narratives as 
real and circumstantial matters of history. 

In " Upper Teviotdale and the Sootts of Buc- 
cleuch," Mrs J. Rutherford Oliver ha« made us 
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conversant with all tha.t is at present known- re- 
garding the portion of Scotland which has Haw- 
ick aja its centre. There was it appears a chapel 
dedicated to St Cuthbert not far from the Slit- 
rig water, situated probably on the lands cf 
Priest haugh. According to Reginald of Dur- 
ham a miracle took place at this chapel on one 
occasion, which very much strengthened the re- 
ligious feeling c-f those who were present, aiid 
added to the prestige of the patron saint In 
the year 603 a fierce and bloody battle waij 
fought about twelve miles from- Hawick at Da,w- 
stone between Ethelfrith, King of Bern icia, and 
Aidan, King of the Dalraidio Scots. Ethelfrith 
was victorious, and this so materially helped to 
consolidate the Northumbrian kindom tliat it 
had, after the death of Ethelfrith, a continuous 
existence for 224 years, until it was finally ab- 
sorbed by Egbert, King of, firstly, Wesaea, and 
then afterwards of all England. It may be here 
mentioned that all the statements made regard- 
ing the extent and boundaries of the kingdoms 
of Strathclyde and Bemicia or Northumberland 
are so confusing that it is scarcelv possible to 
gain a clear idea respecting them. The king- 
dom of Strathclyde is said to have reached from 
the river Clyde to the borders of Cumberland, 
and comprised the counties of Ayr, Wigton, 
Kirkcudbright, and portions of Lanark and 
Dumfries. Northumbria consisted of Bemicia 
and Deira. Bemicia is said to have reached 
from the river Tweed to the river Tyne ; Deira 
from the Tjne to the Humber. They were, 
however, united into one kingdom under Egfrid 
in the year 670. According to Mr Carr (see 
History of Coldingham, page 17), the kingdom 
of Northumbria consisted of " the nK>dem shires 
of Northumberland, Berwick, Haddington, and 
Edinburgh, with a portion of Roxburgh and Lin- 
lithgow." 

It is only possible in a general way to indi- 
cate how gradually up through the centuries 
arose the conditions of life which in their con- 
tinuity gave birth to, and made possible the life 
of the succeeding centuries, and how the various 
changes which took place from tribal laws and 
oustoma to feudal laws and custoriis gave way 
to the municipal system of life which slowly up- 
rose through the diffusion of education and 
knowledge and the progress of the arts and 
sciences until it has now culminated in the pres- 
ent advanced state of society. 

After the apportionment of the land among 
the barons by Malcolm II. almost the whole of 
Scotland in the course of half a centmy became 
stocked with castles, towers, fortalices, and 
other strongholds. These were generally erect- 
ed in places where the natural features of the 



situation gave additional aid to security, and 
helped to render it more difficult to surprise or 
captui*e the defensive strongholds. Under the 
&liolterii3g wings, so to speak, of these castles, 
villages gradually arose, which as time rolled om 
grew in importance and note, until, as towns 
iniled by magistrates, under the governance of 
the superior, they exercised an important in- 
fluence in their respective districts, while at the 
same time they were a source both of strength 
and revenue to the feudal lords under whom 
they existed. • If any one cause more; than any 
other had a strong and influential bearing on 
the gnidual advancement of the life of the Euro- 
pean nations it was the feudal system. Under 
it all classes, from the monarch on his throne 
to the serf or slave, were boimd by the obliga- 
tions of honour and protection, to aid and assist 
the superior to whom their homage was due. 
This class of feeling operated as strongly in 
Scotland as it did elsewhere ; and to the loval 
observance of being faithful to their chief is 
due much of the predatory, free-booting, and 
warlike characteristics of the common people. 
Tlie great barons or nobles held their estates 
(fiefs) from the king ; the lesser nobles held 
their estates from the great nobles. Th.ese lesser 
proprietoi-a or holders had others holding from 
them, all holding on the tenure of military or 
other service when called upon or in time of 
need. Under this system of vassalage the whole 
people of a country were linked together, either 
for defence or inroad, foray or fray. It was 
within the rigihts of the great barons to hold 
courts and to exercise jurisdiction within the 
limits of their domains, and this continued to 
be the case in Scotland for upwards of four cen- 
turies, or from the time of Malcolm II., until 
some time durincr the fifteenth century. The 
" Court'-Baron," which every lord of a manor 
may yet hold, had its jurisdiction considerably 
restricted in the years 1747 and 1833. (See 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates.) The state of 
Scotland during the reiqrns of David II. and 
Robert II. was such, however, that " there seems 
to have been a gradual dislocation of the parts 
of the feudal government, which left the nobles 
far more than they had eve;- yet. been in the 
condition of so many independent princes, whose 
support the king could no longer compel as a 
right, but was reduced to purchase by pen- 
8iona"t 

I See Tytler's " History of Scotland." Vol. 2, p. 7. 



Hope will catch at the most feeble twig for 
support in extremity. — " Redgauntlet*" 
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Where the Wizard Sleeps. 

Where does he sleep,— the wizard bard — Does Smailholm Tower his ashes guard? 

Who wrote of the Border keep, The haunt of his early years; 

Of the minstrel old, and the knights eo bold, Melrose, Lasswade, or Abboteford glade. 

Of the Highland fray, the smugglers' hold, Brauksome, Kelso, or Trossaehs' shade. 

And a hundred gay romances told — Or by 'the lone St Mary's' laid? 

Where does Sir Walter sleep? Full well their clsiim appears. 



Surely he sleeps in some hallowed fane 

To high Edina known; 
Is he laid to rest where he first drew breath. 
Where his brow was crowned with the laurel 

wreath. 
Where, loved in life, he was mourned in death — 

His own romantic town ? 



Nay ! we must go to the banks of Tweed— 

The Tweed he loved so well ! 
Where the river makes a majestic bend. 
Encircling Dryburgh in its wend. 
Where weird-like ruin and beauty blend- - 
'Tis there we break the spell. 




DRYBURGH ABBEY XVD TOMB OF SIR WALTER aCOTT. 



Qreat Tweed ! he wooed thee not in vain 

With many a thought and dream. 
For constant thou It prove to the wizard's love, 
As round his grave in requiem move. 
With answering echoes from the grove. 
The waters of thy stream. 



And long as they flow and seaward go 

Let this be ne'er forgot — 

No braver soul e*er won renown 

In fame's bright smile or fortune's frown. 

And taught the world ' no cross no crown ' 

Than did Sir Walter Scott. 



Edinburgh. 



And though by the Tweed the wizard sleeps 
He lives in the Border land; 

His spell enchants Edina's towers. 

Old Scotland's glens, and England's bowers; 

World-wide in thought, world-wide in powers, 
He lives on every strand. 



Robert D. Kxr, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 

How time flies ! Our readers will notice that this number of the Border Maoazinr is marked 100, 
which means that we are into the ninth yearly volume. As no previous Border magazine reached beyond 
the second volume we can congratulate ourselves that our magazine has existed so long, and has every prospect 
of continued vitality. We are grateful *o our readers for their loyal support, »nd we would particularly 
thank those who do their best to recommend the Border Ma<mzine to their friends, for only by this means 
can we hope to reach that circulation which we believe our publication deserves. We are aware that many 
of our renders have not complete sets of the Magazine, because Nos. 1 and 2 have been long out of print, 
but we hope to be able to supply tliese two numbers in the near future. This will enable us to supply complete 
sets of bouud volumes, and so satisfy an oft expressed desire ou the part of many Bordt-rers. 

The. Border Keep. 

Dbar Fellow Borderers, — Every now and Mr James Sinton, of W. Blackwood k Sons, pub- 
again I receive pleasant reminders that the odd l^^^^^** Edinburgh, who gave the Hawick Archwa- 
jP... ^r xvi.#. 1 ji.r. logical Society such a literary treat lately, with 
donunie la not forgot by his fnends, aiid these Alexander Campbell's "Third Jcurn^y to the Bor- 
tokens of friendship generally take tJie formi c-f dei-s," 13 a great Leyden enthusiast. He was fortun- 
books or pamphlets on Borider subjects. The ate enough to pick up a letter by John Leyden, 
other day I wa. delighted to receive from Mr t^%J^-rrIi:^%t!'eA^^^ | 
James Smtoo a bound copy of the special re- ^^^.^ ^^^ ^^^ ^nly new, but desperately genteel, 
print (limited to twenty-five copies) of his re- when that letter of Leyden's was written, which is I 
cent paper on Alexander CampbelFs " Tliird included in his Hawick communication. Last year. 
Journey to the Borders," which literary treat Mr Sinton published Leyden's "Journal of a Tour 
J-',. J . .1 TT -1 A u 1 • 1 in the Highlands and Western Islands of Scotland 
was delivered to the Hawick Archwological j^ ^^,* i^ contain* the fullest bibliography ever 
Society. Mr Sinton is a great Leyden, enthus- drawn up in connection with Leyden's worka, and | 
iast^ and all Borderers are indebted to liim for shows not only wide scholarship on the part of his ' 
what he lias already done in bringing to light «?^J^^' '^^^ ^^^^ unwearied industry. Mr Sinton | 
XV <i m Mr J J. • 1 1 X also possesses a most interesting unpublished frag- 
the Tour referred to m our columns last year. nj^^^ ^f ^j^^ journal of a tour made by Leyden in ' 
This promising litterateur is thus relerred to by the North of England, from Gilsland to the English 
the Edinburgh correspondent of the " Southern lakes, which I have read; also two sonnets, the one 
Reporter," to whose interesting letters I have ?^ "Sabbath Morning/' one of the finest things 
, ' -^ . J i_^ J * 1 VT XX t Leyden- ever wrote, and another on Love, writ- 
been so often indebted for valuable matter for ten in 1800. Mr Sinton. who is modest and unaa- | 
this column : — suming. is a book collector besides, and takes great ' 
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pains with anj literary work he undertakes. Mr 
Q. M. Reith, author of a biography of Alexander 
Murray, is biuy writing a fresh life of Leyden. He 
astonished me the other day by saying that he had 
proof that the Leydens were of Dutch extraction. 



To the same source I am indebted for the fol- 
low in cr interesting paragraph : — 

Just one hundred years ago next month William 
Blackwood, the afterwards famous publisher of 
** Blackwood's Magasine/' began business as a sec- 
ond-hand bookseller at 64 South Bridge, opposite 
the University. He prospered greatly, and had 
Walter Scott as one of his early customers. He 
grew ambitious, and as he was gaining a connection 
amongst the literati of the capital, he tried publish- 
ing. About 1816 he moved to 17 Princes Street, a 
shop occupied at present by Mr Andrew Elliot, book- 
seller, who has some hereditary connection with 
Newstead, and whose father was Secession minis- 
ter of Ford, near Pathhead. It was here in October 
1817 that Blackwood launched his famous maga- 
zine. But for some months previously he issued 
a magazine which did not entirely please him, 
edited by Thomas Pringle. from Kelso, and his 
friend Cleghorn. Blackwood did not approve of the 
politics of the pair, nor their editoriai efforts, and 
he determined to strike out in a new vein, and 
above everything be original and catch the wind of 
popular favour. Amongst his earliest literary ad- 
visers were Professor John Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, 
and the Ettrick Shepherd, who was first applied to. 
Mrs Oliphant, in her narrative of the honse of 
Blackwood, does James Hogg less than justice. At 
all events she mentions that Hogg claimed to have 
suggested and written most of the Chaldee Manu- 
script, which naturally created such extraordinary 
excitement in Edinburgh. From the proofs, now, 
we believe, preserved in the British Museum, it can 
be shown that Hogg had a very considerable hand 
in it; as much as the first, two cha,pter8, jMirt of 
the third, and part of the last, were certainly his. 
The skit was written in Biblical phraseology, and 
Constable, the publisher, and many well-known 
Edinburgh folks found themselves satirised. The 
magazine sold like wild-fire, but threatened to pro- 
duce such a crop of libel cases that the publisher 
withdrew the Chaldee Manuscript in the second edi- 
tion. When Hogg wished to return to this vein in 
1822, Blackwood would have none of it, saying that 
the magazine had got quite above ''attocks and 
malipmities." Hogg more than once tried to stop 
the delightful nonsense of the "Noctes Ambros- 
ianae " in " Blackwood," in which he appears as 
an inspired talker, and much was put to his credit « 
and into his mouth, that he did not at all approve 
of. Then he badgered hie publisher, who lost his 
temper, and would write, "You are eo utterly ignor- 
ant of business that it is quite unnecessary for me 
to attempt to show you how completely you have 
iT»isnnderstood everything." When T^ckhart saw 
Hogg about this time, he wrote that his face and 
hands were still as brown as if he lived entirely in 
the open air, "his very hair has a coarse stringi- 
ness about it, which proves beyond dispute its utter 
ignorance of all arts of the "friseur," and hangs 
in playful wisps and cords about his ears, in a 
style of the most perfect innocence imaginable. 
His month, when he smiles, nearly cuts the totality 
of his face in twain the forehead tower- 



ing with a true poetic grandeur above such features 
as these, and an eye that illuminates their surface 
with the genuine lightnings of genius.'' William 
Laidlaw, Scott's amanuensis, who stayed near Ab- 
botsford. described Hogg as having a fair, round 
face, ruddy cheeks, with big blue eyes beaming with 
humour, gaiety, and glee. His height was above 
the average, and he was finely made, and swift of 
foot. His bead was covered with a profusion of 
light-brown hair, which he usually wore coiled up 
under his hat. 



Last month I referred to tlie notee of the late 
Mr Robert Murray of Hawiok oq the '' False 
Alarm," and expressed the fear that they had 
been lost^ but I am. reminded that " tlie ripest 
fruita of his re«earoh " on this subject are to be 
found in ihe> " History of Hawidk " (Vol. I., p. 
75), published in 1901 by Meema W. k J. Ken- 
nedy, but now^ out of print. The subject waii 
also very fully dealt with by Mr Murray's friend, 
Mr Robert Hall., registrar, Galaahiels, in the 
Border Magazine (1898). Mr Hall, who is the 
autlior of the '' History of Galashiels," is in pos- 
session of much valuable information 001 Border 
subjects, and I trust that it will be long before 
his able pen is laid down. His '' Schools and 
Schoolboy Life in Galashiels Forty Years Ag?o,'* 
by the kindness of the author, found its way 
into the solitude of my Keep, and I felt myself 
young again a« I read and laughed while per- 
using these delightful reminiseeiKe«. 



Another enthusiastic Borderer to whom I am 
often indebted for interesting pamphlets, ar- 
ticles, &c., is Mr J. Lindsay Hilson, the well- 
known librarian of Jedburgh Public Library. 
Mr Hilson haa done much for this library, but 
his recent move is one which all district librar- 
ians might copy. He conceived the idea of col- 
lecting and placing 00 the walls of the library 
portraits of the eminent men, past and present, 
connected with Jedburgh, and to this end he 
communicated with the ladies and gentlemen 
who werp likely to be in possession of the ori- 
ginal portraits. The response was most grati- 
fying, and Mr Hilson was enabled to present to 
the Library Committee a most valuable collec- 
tion of portraits which will add much to the 
interest of that institution. It is to be hoped 
that all our Border librarians or keepers of pub- 
lic institutions will follow Mr Hilaon's examiple, 
and so preserve for further generations like- 
nesses of the men who have done honour to their 
Border homes. 

Yours in Border Brotherhood, 

DoMiNiB Sampson. 
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Scotland as seen by an Englishman 
in 1819. 

' E have seen last month the impres- 
sions of an Englishman when he 
came to Scotland in 1746. His 
description of cottages in the 
Lowlands and in the Highlands was not flatter- 
ing to the people. Their drees, manners, and 
food did not commend themselves to his fasti- 
dious taste. And though undoubtedly he ex- 
aggerated the defects and magnified the faults 
of those with whom he came into contact, we 
find in " Rob Roy " some pictures of peasant 
life which to a certain extent bear out his critic- 
ism. We now turn to the second part of the 
book from which the extracts were taken — " The 
Contrast." A gentleman, evidently a Quaker, 
or connected with the Society of Friends, came 
to Edinburgh in 1819. We find from his letters 
that a great change had come over the city 
and the social manners of tJie population. 
Neither the town nor its inhabitants bore the 
least resemblance to what they were in 1746. 
He travelled to Scotland from England via New- 
castle, and his first letter to his friends at horaje 
is dated, " Edinburgh, 3rd month (March) 13, 
1819." When he arrived by coach he was con- 
ducted to the house of one to whom he had re- 
ceived an introduction, " AVhere, late as it was, 
the supper table was spread, and a kind and 
cordial home oft'ered me by persons whom I had 
never before seen." Next day he was taken to 
the college and heard a lecture by the famous 
Dr Hope, on chemistry. He then was guided 
through various portions of the city, and de- 
clares that " Edinburgh is leally a magnificent 
place, the great diversity of surface on which it 
stands, has been so managed as to inclose its 
pictur^ue beauty, and at the same time its 
convenience. In no place that I have seen are 
there greater evidences of a regard to elegance 
of arrangement, without any sacrifice of the 
facilities of intercourse and business than in the 
modem parts of this town." Then follows a de- 
scription of the new and the old parts. The 
writer took lodgings near the college, " where 1 
should be at liberty to receive calls, and dispose 
of any time without the danger of intrusion on 
private domestic order." " I have obtained a 
very genteely-furnished parlour and bedroom 
in an open part of the old town, at seventeen 
shillings per week, and every necessary care is 
engaged to provide meals agreeably to my 
orders." He carried a letter of introduction to 

F J , Esq. (Francis Jeffrey), wh0mi he 

" found in his office, surrounded by numerous 
clients, listening to their representations. His 



house is in George Street, the central part of tht 
New Town. On perusing my letter he left his 
seat, and with a ready politeness made the way 
easy for further acquaintance. lie is so much 
of the public man, and has been so much talked 
of, it seems scarcely necessary to say that his 
stature is beneath the middle size, and his fea- 
tures small for a Scotchman ; but a high, well- 
arched foreliead, and an eye of peculiar fulness 
and lustre, sutHcientlv compensate for the ab- 
sence of thoae broad and imposing traits of 
countenance so common in people of his nation." 
The writer was shewn by Jeffrey over the Par- 
lianientaiy House, and then comes a most in- 
teresting episode: — 

" In one of the court-rooms my attention was 
aiTest^ by the appearance of a person at the 
table whoae physiognomy resembled that of acer 
tain print not imcommon in the shops of New 
York. 'Would you,* said my conductor, 'like to be 
introduced to Scott V I replied earnestly in the 
affirmative, and, following him, elbowed our 
way nearly to the lawyer's table, and waited till 
Jeffrey caught his eye. On introducing me to 
him he very courteooisly expressed his pleasure, 
and immediately informed me some of his an- 
cestors were members of the Society of Friends, 
and that he held the Society in great respect. 
In reference to the respectability of his Quaker 
ancestors, he related the story of a great annt 
who belonged to that sect ; she had been in- 
. humanly persecuted by a certain family en ac- 
count of her religion, and on a particular oc- 
casion, prompted by virtuous indignation, she 
kneeled before tlie door of her persecutors, and 
then prayed that a male child might never be 
bom from either branch of the family ; that 
tliereby such a persecuting race should not be 
continued upon the earth. Her prayer was 
answered, for no son was ever afterwards bom 
in the family. Though short in stature and 
ratlier clunwy in person, there is in the appear- 
ance of Walter Scott enough to excite the most 
favourable prepossessions in relation to the 
powers of his mind. I do not know what Dr 
Spursheim has thought or pronounced with re- 
spect to his cranium, but I do not recollect to 
have ever noticed a finer model ; particularly in 
the whole space above his eyes. His manners 
appeared to be bland and engaging, and marked 
with that ease and simplicitv wliich result from 
the highest cultivation. He was pleased to ex- 
press his regret that his intention of leaving 
town almost immediately would prevent the op- 
portunity of further acquaintance, unless I could 
visit him at his country residence on the banks 
of the Tweed, which I find is at a oonsiderable 
distance from Edinburgh. As soon as the 
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Courts are over he flies to the country, as he 
iDformed me, like a bird loosened from, its cage. 
Being lame in one leg he has a limp in his gait, 
but neither this nor the broad muscularity of 
his limbs can prevent the acknowledgment of 
those irresistible attractions which arise from 
his towering pile of forehead ; and still more, 
the eloquent animation of his eye when he 
selects from the vast stores of liis poetic mem- 
ory some lively anecdote for the amusement of 
the company." 

One day this writer had the pleasure of 
meeting at Jeffrey's table two gentlemen of 
eminence in their respective professions — Sir 
H. M, W. (Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood), one 
of the most distinguished preachers in Edin- 
burgh, and Mr , a lawyer. Concerning Jef- 
frey, he says : " His remarks are more sprightr 
ly and entertaining, than profound and instruo- 
tive ; but they are on this account better suited 
to ordinary occasions. His wife, you know, is 
a New Yorker. They have one child, a fine little 
girl, about six years old. They have a resi- 
dence in the country three miles from the city 
(Craigcrook) to which they are now retiring 
for the summer. The distinguished rank which 
he holds at the Bar, and the prodigious sale 
which the Eldinburgh Review now commands, 
must afford him an ample income. It is indeed 
surprising that one man can execute so much, 
and do it so well. Tliere are few instances in 
literary biogriaphy which more forcibly de- 
monstrate the importance of an early and 
assiduous cultivation of the faculties, and the 
power of habit and exercise over the imagina- 
tion and judgment than in the case of Francis 
Jeffrey and Walter Scott." 

Dr Gregory was at the time the famous 
Professor of the " practice of physic." He is 
described as "advanced in years." But "no- 
thing can exceed the ease and familiarity of his 
manner. He sits (in the class-room) with his 
hat on, and talks to his numerous class like a 
father to his sons, telling them of his experi- 
ence, and that of his father before him ; and 
they listening to him with the fondness of 
children. This instruction is of so practical a 
cast, and has withal such a moral bearing, it 
cannot but be very valuable to the tyros in 
medicine who in such large numbers listen to 
his discourses. If he has any faults it is merely 
that which arises from the garrulity of age." 

Here is the description of an evening party 
given by Professor Brown on 20th March, 1819, 
at the "singular hour of nine o'clock p.m." 
The room became crowded to excess, so that 
to sit was impossible, except for a very few 
whose strength could no longer support them 



on their feet, and those few would, of course, 
be ladies. Notwithstanding the crowd, it might 
be called a select party, for the greater portion 
were persons of some literary reputation. 
Among the females were Mrs Grant, of Laggan, 
and her daughter. Much ease and sociality 
prevailed. About eleven o'clock two or three 
supper tables were spread, with a cover of cold 
fowl, tongue, ice cream, jellies, fruit and wine. 
The comjAny did not all incline to partake of 
the refreshments, but such as did went to the 
table and helped themselves standing ; for there 
was not room for many to sit. Dr Brown 
politely interposed to assist me to the various 
good things on the table, and what was of more 
consequence to my sensibilities, to a chair. 
The company dispersed about twelve without 
any fonnality. Instead of the carriages at the 
door (though there might be some of these), 
I observed a number of sedan chairs. These, 
as well as tHie hackney coaches, are public 
vehicles, and have regulated prices. They are 
principtdly used for the conveyance of females." 
Cbmpare thi^ elegant " at home " with the 
dinner given to the officers at Dunbar by the 
Town Council, described by tlie officer in 
1746, as given last month! In seventy years 
what a change in social habits ! 

He heard Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood 
preach on Sunday. " This is the first Scotch 
sermon I have heard ; and I must confess it 
gave me a favourable impression of the fidelity 
and ability with which tlie minister of a nation- 
al kirk performs his service." He dined one day 
with Professor Hope. "Our dinner resembled 
a French as much as an English repast; for 
though there were numerous courses and meats 
of various kinds, there was wanting the tower- 
ing ribs of roast beef so essential to the well- 
being of John Bull in the important science of 
gastronomy." All the objects of interest in 
Eidinburgh are fully described, and at the close 
of his visit our anonymous writer proceeded to 
New Lanark to inspect Owen's establishment 
there, and tlience on to Glasgow. The extracts 
given will, however, show the difference between 
Scotland in 1746 and 1819, and truly the book 
has been well named " The Contrast." 



Poor hire repays the rustic's pain : 
More paltry still the sportsman's gain : 
Vainest of all, the student's tlieme 
Ends in some metaphysio dream-: 
Yet each is up, and each has toil'd 
Since first the peep of dawn has smiled ; 
And each is eagerer in his aim 
Tlian he who barters life for fame. 

— " The Betrothal." 
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Lanj^lands o' that Ilk — A Chapter 
of Border History. 

The Laird o* Langlands rose in haste 
And called for his horse and harness fair. 

And has ta'en the road bj the aald Stirkshaws 
To hunt the dun deer in its lair. 

But whj 10 the laird in an angrj mood,. 

As he tiirii« his face towards the town ? 
And why does the clink of St Mary's i)ell 

Cause angry flush and a heavy frown? 

And why does he mutter and touch the hilt 
Of the massive sword that hangs by hie side? 

And why say he " tush " and drops hie hold. 
As he passes along the lone hillside? 

The Abbot of Melrose is sore to blame 
For the touchy temper of our good Laird ; 

For the ban of the church hangs o'er the head 
That foeman in armour never scarred. 

For the Abbot has written a letter braid. 

And sealed it wi' the Abbey seal. 
And says if the tithes are not now paid 

Of Langlands he may bid fareweel. 

Sae our gude laird is deep in thought 
As he glances o'er his lands sae fair, 

For he knows that his tenants would pay at onoe 
If purse and pantry were not both bare. 

Though the dun deer basks in the thorny brake. 

And the day is fair as fair can be, 
His stag-hounds still in the leash are led. 

As he turns his eye to the Stowhouselea. 

Ah! then his looks grew hard and stern, 
And his eye is lit wi' saxdonio smile. 

As he sees approaching from afar 
What seems a monk of St Mary's aisle. 

The Baron drew his coursers rein 
As the monk approached him o'er the lea. 

And he said, " All hail thou Baron bold. 
And peace and benedecitie." 

" All hail to thee.'' the Baron said. 
" And wherefore dost thou oome this way ? 
Thou'rt sure a monk of Melrose fane, 
Whose duty 'tis to w^atch and pray. 

And many a sun will rise and set. 

And gild with light the forest fair 
Ere Langland or any of his ilk 

Will seek an interest in thy prayer." 

" Yes, I'm a monk of Mehose aisle, 
And Langland, I am sent to thee 
To ask thee to pay the church's dues. 
Or else to put her ban on thee." 

" What ! darest thou speak to me with pride. 
And thus impeach me standing bye? 
Art thou not aJFraid for thine own a?s hide. 
Or that I make thee low to lie r'' 

" Nay, nay, my lord, I value not 

Thy haughty words nor scornful smile ; 
For know that I thine equal am. 
And the Abbot of St Mary's aisle. 



Nay, never frown nor touch thy sword, 

I do not fear or quail for thee ; 
If the church's dues thou dost not pay, 

I call the church's curse on thee. 

I call its curse with bell and book, 

On Langlands and on a' his kin'." 
But Langlands he with fury shook. 

And then he did the deadly sin. 

He drew hie glaive of metal clear. 
And thought not of the sinful deed ; 

And he has struck the Abbot there. 
And made him shorter by the head. 

But up there starts a weird, weird wife. 
And she stood close by Langlands knee — 
'' Since you have ta'en the Abbot's life. 
The Abbot's curse will cling to thee. 

Each passer-by will cast a stone 
To mark the place where his spirit fled. 

And mutter a prayer for the eoul 
Of him who did the accursed deed. 

And on this cairn thou shalt raise a cross 
To set thy sin forth and thy shame. 

That each recurring year may show 
The blot that lies on Langlands' fame. 

In St Mary's kirk thou shalt light a lamp. 
And a cross before it aye shall stay; 

And a priest i^hall kneel and count his beads. 
For the Abbot's soul by night and day. 

And when you pass the cross or cairn 
Thou shalt doff thy cap and bend thy knee. 

And mutter an avefor the Abbot's peace. 
So shalt thou aye of Langlands be. 

But if through lapse of years your heirs 
Fail to keep up the cross and its legend fair. 

Tour line through want of heirs shall fail. 
And Langlands of Langland shall be nae mair.' 

" Ha ! say'et thou so thou auld, weird wife. 
But little of thy i*ede I fear; 
But I maun see our noble king 
Ere the church's version he does hear. « 

For James the Qood, of Douglas blood. 
Will stand my friend and plead my cause ; 

For he and I have often stood. 
And are brothers still by the Border laws. 

He'll stand my friend with our noble king. 
And what care I for the church's ban ? 

I want a friend baith staunch and true. 
And James of Douglas is the man." 

Sae Langlands 's off to Edinburgh town 
On his sable horse of purest blood. 

And I wat he neither stint nor stayed 
Till he arrived at Holyrood. 

"What news, what news, thou Baron bold? 
What brings thee from the forest fair? 
Has the English crossed the Solway's flood. 
And burnt my town of Hawick ainbe mair.'" 

" Nay. my good lord, there's nothing wrong, 

Our stock is safe in barn and fold. 

And Branxholm keeps the Border side 

'Gainst English steel or English gold. 
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But the Abbot of Melroee, from whom I hold 

My barony of Langlands wide. 
Met me on Stirkshaw's hills this morn. 

And spoke to me with haughty pride. 

And good, my lord, you know full well, 
We've often rode to meet the foe ; 

And well you know that Langlands's words 
Are ne'er so ready as his blow. 

He threatened me with the church's ban, 
I bade him mind his avee and prayers, 

I turned, my blood was boiling hot. 
But I respected his grey hairs. 

He clutched my cloak to hold me there, 
I turned me round with much surprise; 

My right hand grasped my trusty blade. 
And the Abbot's mitre lowly lies. 

The church is powerful in our land, 
I've raised a swarm about my head; 

I want an audience of our king, 
And a pardon for the sinful deed." 

" Yes, Langlande, you have come in time. 
An audience you shall have to-day; 
And Douglas aye will do his best 
For a Borderer by night or day." 

So Langlands came before the king. 

And bended lowly on his knee; 
The Good Ix>rd Jame? stood by his side. 

And to our noble king spake he — 

'' Here kneels James Langlands o' that ilk, 
A Borderer both true and keen; 
For he's the Lord of Langlands fair, 
Of Everhall and Wilton Dean: 

He seeks thy presence, gracious king. 
And a boon he fain would ask of thee; 

For the church ha^ had him lang at feud. 
And threatened him repeatedly. 

The times are hard in the Border side, 
Since we bore the brunt of civil war. 

And the lazy horde of Melrose aisle 
Will have their duos be it weel or waur. 

The Abbot of Melrose, from whom he holds 
His barony of Langlands fair, 
, Met him this morn on Stirkshaws height, 
And the church's ban he did not spare. 

But Langlands answered ne'er a word. 
But turned to leave him where he stood, 

When the Abbot caught him by the cloak. 
Which raised his anger to the flood. 

He quite forgot that church and priests 
Were excepted aye from arms and war ; 

He only felt he was opposed, 
And felt inclined to do and daur. 

And he has drawn his trusty sword. 
Which flashed like silver in the light; 

The Abbot's hat lies on the sward. 
And the Abbot got a mortal fright." 

Loud and long laughed our noble king; 
" And is this all he asks?" said he. 
" If we'd mair Langlands in our land 
The better would it be for me. 



Kise up, James Langlands o' that ilk, 

A pardon you shall have to-day; 
But keep your broad sword in its sheath 

Till next we meet in Border fray." 

So Langlands had his pardon then. 
And sealed with the king's own seal ; 

And he's mounted on his coal-black steed. 
And to Holy rood he bade fareweel. 

" A hall, 8^ hall," cried our noble king; 
" And. macer," says he, "bring the wine ; 
And James of Douglas give the toast, 
A sentiment we'll take of thine. 

Then fill your goblets one and all. 
My leige. your health ; long may you reign ; 

And may your enemies lose their hats 
Like Melrose's Abbot on the plain." 

" What harm is there, my good Lord James , 
The loss of a hat would harm them not." 

" Ha, ha, my leige, you little know 

How Langlands strikes when his blood is hot. 

True, he swept off the Abbot's hat. 
It could not stand the broad sword dint. 

And low it lies on the green sward. 
But, my gracious king, his head was in't." 

The barons laughed, but the king was grieved. 
And ill oould brook their boisterous glee — 
''The church and I do not stand well. 
But its enemy I don't care to be. 

Yet Langlands has his pardon gained. 
And he's a warrior true and tried ; 

And always in the forenwst rank 

Whene'er we march to the Border side. 

But the clamour of the church is strong, 
I can't resist their cries and tears; 

And Langlands has done very wrong 
To set the church about our ears. 

But a noble king, and a warrior true, 
And trusty as his own good steel, 

We can't put down for the Abbot's sake. 
So our censure Ave must make him feel. 

Our burghers true of honest Hawick, 
Of their marches they take wondrous care; 

And it takes Langlands all his time 
To-keep his marches straight and fair. 

So Langlands on each returning date 
Of the day upon which he the Abbot slew. 

Must meet with Hawick in its pomp and state. 
And stand for his own though his force be few. 

And he must dress in the self-same garb, 
And the same broad sword must hang by his 
thigh ; 

And stand by his rights at the Rougheugh Mill, 
And ne'er let a burgher pass him bye. 

For sure as a burgher passes his bounds. 
Or Langlands forgets to meet him there, 

He loses for aye his ancient right. 
And Langlands o' Langlands shall be nae mair." 

All echoed the words o' our noble king. 
And praised the sentence on Langlands passed ; 

For kingly words, be they right, be they wrong. 
Have a force and a power that for lang do last. 
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And niEDy a year has come and gone. 
And the lamp is quenched and the cross over- 
thrown. 

And the town of Hawick now owns the land 
Thtit Langlands once claimed as his own. 

And Langlands ne'er meets the marchmen now. 
To see that his flag is planted fair. 

And peace prevails where once was fend. 
And Langlands o' Langlands is nae mair. 

Now rhe burghers of Hawick fills Langlands chair> 
And peace and plenty fills the vale; 

And there's none more ready to do and dare. 
Within the bounds of Teviotdale. 

An AvLD PLOrGHMAN. 

The above is almost a verbatim piece of history. 
There is only one small matter that I have omitted. 
Douglas, after having introduced Langlands to the 
Secretary and given him the purport of his visit 
and the king's commands, thereon retired. While 
the Minister was writing out the pardon and came 
to the place where the priest's bonnet was men- 
tioned, the baron slipped a purse of gold on the 
table. The pen of the functionary halted, for a 
few seconds, and then asked what was the meaning 
of its appearance there. " You w^ill oblige me 
much/' Langlands said, "and probably save an 
ancient family from ruin if you will put the monk's . 
head into the bonnet." The silent eloquence of the 
doucer on the table was not to be resisted, and the 
happy chief returned to his friend with the pardon 
in his ix>cket. The place where the Abbot fell was 
at a place named Heap, seemingly named from the 
" heap '* of stones almost universally cast where a 
murder had been committed in the good old days. 
I have seen a part of the heap long ago, but at that 
time it bore no vestige of the cross referred to, un- 
less a square of sandstone, about eight or nine 
inches long and about six inches on the square, 
which lay in the " Heap," had been a part, as it 
was reported to me it was, of which, however, I 
think there was some doubt. Tradition has pre- 
served the lines that were engraved on the cross at 
Heap as under: — 

" This is the place where langlands slew 
The holy Priest of Melrose: 
And Langlands shall be of that ilk no mair 
When time has levelled the cross." 

The cross is thrown down, and Langlands of Lang- 
lands is a name now extinct. — Vide " History of 



Hawick." Wilson, 1825. 



A. A. P. 



A New Border Eook. 

PE understand that a volume of 
" Border Sketches," Historical 
and Biopraphical, by J. R. Oliver 
will shortly be published by W. Sz 
J. Kennedy, Hawick. These sketches are of var- 
ious interest, and, as the title of the book in- 
dicates, relate to Border affairs. One gives a 
short account of the life of Ix>rd Heathfield of 
Gibraltar, and an epitomised description of the 




great siege. Another is a history of the North- 
ern Rebellion of 1669, and the subsequent raid 
on the Scottish Borders. " The Gladfitonee and 
the Siege of Coklaw," which wa« alluded to by 
Mr Morley in the life of the Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, relates chiefly to the Gladstones in Roo:- 
burghshire, and to this paper is appended a fac- 
simile of an. autograph letter to the authoresB 
from the giieat statesman. The other articles 
inx^lude a paper on the Jacobite Rebellion of 
1745, arid contain Beveral contemporary letters 
never before published. Most of these sketches 
have been written from, time to time for the 
Hawick Archaeological Society, others have ap- 
peared in the pages of the Border Magazine. 
Their issue collectively will be welcomed qb an 
interesting addition to Border literature. The 
book will be well illustrated, and will also have 
a map of Upper Teviotdale. It is expected to 
be ready shortly. 



A Tyneside Ditty. 

Springwood Park, 
Kelso, March 14, 1904. 

Mr Editor, — I am indebted for the accom- 
panying gong to Mr George Landels, game- 
keeper, at this address, by whom part of it was 
taiken down from the lips of a Tynecide singer, 
the remainder being literary stucco. The song 
is supposed to be sun^ by a tramp artisan ir 
the peculiar modification of the Northumbrian 
dialect which characterises T^eeiders. The 
air and burthen are homely and plaintive. — I 
am, (tc, George Douglas. 

NEWCASTLE QUAY. 

On a cawd winter's neet. 
When cawd winds are blaen, 

Eh, sure! but it is cawd 
Standing on Newcaas'l quay. 

There was nae baccy in my pipe, 

To cheer the bairt within. 
And oh. the winter's blast was cawd. 

An' oh, my coat was thin ! 

There waa nae siller in my pouch, 

Nae victual in my creel, 
'Twas four-an '-twenty hours an* more 

Sin' last I ta'en a meal. 

I thocht 0' hame an' pleesant friends 

I never more would see, 
An' aye the sab raise in my throat. 

The tear raise in my e'e. 

The bonnie ships gaed up an' doon 

Upon the Y-iver Tyne. 
O' a' the faairts in a' thae ships 

Nae hairt was sad as mine ! 

For it is oh! 
On a cawd winter's neet, Ac. 
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Drybope Tower. 

rHIS ancient peel stands near the eastern 
extremity of St Mary's Loch, in Sel- 
kirkshire. The walls, though cracked 
in places, are in wonderfully good 
preservation, and the door and several windows 
are nearly perfect. The tower stands out as i* 
tall, stem landmark, and must have defied the 
storms and troubles of centuries ; doubtless be- 
cause of its great strength, and also on account 
of its siplendid position. Overlooking, as it does 
the valley of the Yarrow and hills of Ettriok, 
no foe coidd approach unawares. The moun- 
tains guard it behind, and a moat, fed by a 
rushing hill stream, surrounds the keep. Thi:i 
moat, though now merely a marshy ditch, must, 
in days gone by, have defied the advance of ap- 
proaching invaders l)y its deep, dark waters 



Dryhope Tower is celebrated as the birth- 
place of Mary Scott, the "Flower of Yarrow." 
She nmrried Walter Scott of Harden, a man no 
less renowned for his depredations than his 
wife for her beauty. By their marriage-con- 
tract the father of the bride, Philip Scott, of 
Dryhope, was to " find Harden in horse meat 
and man's meat, in his Tower of Dryhope for 
a year and a day ; but five barons pledged them- 
selves that at the eJ^piry of that period the son- 
in-law should remove, without attempting to 
continue in possession by force ! A notary pub- 
lic signed for all the parties to the deed, none 
of whom could write their names." 

In the well-known poem by Sir Walter Scott, 
entitled " The Feast of Spurs," the speakers are 
" Auld Wat" of Harden, and Mary Scott, the 
" Flower of Yarrow." 

Amy N. Cameron. 




DRTIIOPB TOWER. 



Wull Faa. 




'E frequently find in the annals of 
Scotland reference to the Royal 
Family of Yetholm. Far back in 
Scottish history they figure as 
Egyptians, and in particular under the hand 
and seal of James V. of Scotland received recog- 
nition and protection as " our lovit Johnne Faa 



Lord and Earle of Littil Egipt," and the King^s 
loyal subjects were commanded to assist Faa 
against certain of his followers who had rebelled 
against his authority, "so that justice might be 
executed upon them conform to the laws of 
Egypt." But since the reign of Mary Queen 
of Scots the name of Faa has more frequently 
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figured in the criminal annals than the statute 
book of the realm. In the reign of James YI. 
the imdigniiied appellation of " Faa's Gang " 
was applied to them, and since, they appear to 
have become a proscribed race. 

There haa always been, however, a certain 
amount of glamour about the "Royal Faas," 
which captivates the popular imagination. The 
late Mr R. Murray, of Hawick, published a 
series of papers treating of their history, from 
which we extract the following account of old 
Wull Faa, one of the most genial of their long . 
line of "Kings": — 

Old Wull Faa of Yethdm, the " Gipsy King," 
who died in 1784, boasted a lineal descent from 
the Lord of Littil Egipt The peculiarities of 
his race were strongly marked in every feature 
of his character and style of living. He was 
three times married, and was the father of 
twenty-four children, and at each of the christ- 
enings he appeared in his wedding-robss. These 
christenings were celebrated with no small par- 
ade. Twelve young handmaidens were always 
present^ as part of the family retinue, and for 
the purpose of waiting on the numerous guests 
who assembled to witness the ceremony or par- 
take of the subsequent festivities. Beeidee 
Wull's Gypsy associates, several of the neigh- 
bouring farmers and lairds, with whom he was 
on terms of friendly intercourse, used to attend 
these christenings. One of his sons died in Lon- 
don, sixty years ago, who had been a lieutenant 
in an infantry regiment, and had distinguished 
himself, under (rovemor Wall, at Garee. Tliis 
Yetholm king had a warm attachment to the 
lord of the manor, Mr Nisbet of Dirleton, who 
often gave the Gypsies money, and such like 
marks of kindness. Mr Ni^et used to call 
them his body-guard. The king hearing that 
the laird had become seriously ill, wished to 
see Mr Nisbet once more before he died. Jour- 
neying with that intent, he passed through 
Kelso, and there called upon Bailie Smith, the 
much-respected factor, to tell him that he was 
going to see the laird. The aged monarch set 
out by the nearest road, and was seen by some 
farmers from the Border next market-day at 
Edinburgh. They met him on the North Bridge, 
and when he saw them he tossed up his old 
brown-hat, hurrahing and shouting that he had 
seen the laird before he died. Having also seen 
the Scottish capital, he returned homewards, 
along by the coast of the sea. He only had 
proceeded as far as Coldingham when he be- 
came ill and died suddenly. The old king was 
honoured by a right royal funeral. When his 
death became known to his friends at Yet*- 
holm, they and others of the tribe down on the 



English side and on the coast met at Colding- 
ham to pay tlieir respects to their royal leader. 
His corpse was escorted from Coldinghum to 
Yethoim. In the funeral train there were 300 
asses. The ceremonies of the event consisted 
chiefly in tlie way of eating and drinking, and 
lasted three days and three nights. 

The deceased king was succeeded in the mon- 
aichy by his eldest son William. Tlie yomig 
king was thirty-three years of age, a man of 
middle stature, remarkably broad in the should- 
ers, and distinguished for bravery, strength, 
and agility. These qualities rendered him the 
most popular of kings. ^Vhen he assumed the 
regal honours he was contended against by the 
" Earl of Hell," not for sovereignty, but to re- 
venge an ancient feud. The Earl lived at New 
Coldstream; and bore the Gypsy name of Young. 
He made three attacks on King William, and 
was defeated in them all. The king was one 
of the most famous football player in his day, 
and carried off the palm from many a well- 
contested match on both sides of the Border 
It was grand to hear him relate the football 
exploits of his early years ; his eye brightened 
up, and his tongue grew eloquent, when he told 
his thrilling tales. Kirk Yetholm Ball on Fas- 
tern's E'en is one of the keenest that can pos- 
sibly be played. The Gypsies, male and female, 
rally out and play upon the ancient holiday. 
It is perhaps the only place where femtUes en- 
gage in the game of football, and they play, 
even in these modem times, as eagerly as ever 
man did play. He possessed himself of a couple 
of horses and entered the smuggling trade — 
then quite general on the Borders. He was one 
of those who brought gin from Boulmer (a small 
fishing village near Alnwick), and sold it on tlie 
Scottish Border. Tlie proverbial lawless spirit 
of his class, combined with his well-knovm pugi- 
listic powers, rendered him a man of terrors to 
the officers far and near. When he went with 
his carts to Etal for coals, it was his custom, 
not to wait on his proper turn, but just to go 
forward and say, " the next turn is mine." Such 
was the fear in which he was held that he was 
generally allowed to fill his carts and go away 
witliout dispute. The king met his match 
though one day at Etal coal-pits when he met 
with Robert Tunibull, who was well known as 
the " strong man of Lempitlaw." Tumbull was 
there quietly waiting his time, when forward 
came the Gypsy King, as audacious as ever, 
and claimed the turn at once. Tumbull was a 
quiet man, but had been egged on to oppose 
Will Faa if he made his usual demand, and, 
standing at the elbow of the king, he did so in a 
most effectual way. They caught hold of each 
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Other to see which would be the succeesful man, 
pud the next moment TumbuU raised the king 
from his feet as if he had merely been a boy, 
and, holding him over the yawning mouth of 
the shafts said, " Must I let you goT" Terrified 
lest the " strong man'' should really quit his 
hold, Faa supplicated for mercy, and obtained 
il It was the first time he had met or seen his 
opponent. He inquired who he was, and said 
that he was the most powerful man he had ever 
grappled with in his life. 

On one occafiion, when the king was return- 
ing from Boulmer with his horse and his kegs 
of Holland gin, he saw an exciseman approedb- 
ing, who was mounted on horseback and armed 
with a sword. The only weapon that Wull had 
was an ockken cudgel, so he tried to escape, and, 
in his flight past Little Mill, he tried to open 
a gate, which, however, had a spring sneck, 
which he knew not how to open. He then wheel- 
ed his horse to the left^ and cutting off the 
kegs, he leapt over the wall into a field, but 
before he had gone far his horse stuck fast in 
a bog, and the ganger quickly approached him, 
sword in hand. Wull, with his wooden weapon, 
acted on ih& defensive, and a single combat en- 
sued. Fiercely they fought, until the cudgel 
was cut to inches; and it was nob until the 
exciseman's sword wounded the hand of the 
king, and the exciseman had told him he might 
as well surrender, else he would cut the hand 
off also, that he gave up the struggle. 

This encounter is still related in the vicinity 
where it occurred, and it ha« been recorded in 
rhyme by a modem minstrel. It waa related 
to nve by his grand-niece, Queen Esther Faa 
Blythe. 

Then, is canny Wall Faa o' Kirk-Tetbolm, 
He lived i' the Bign o' the Qtteen; 

He got a great slash i' the hand, 
When comin' f rae Boomer wi' gin. 

As referred to in the verse, he was landlord 
of the " Queen," and a jolly one he waa Not 
only was his laugh " ready chorus," like the 
one in Tarn o' Shanter, but he wa« generally 
the leader in all the cnicks. He wa« a man of 
the world, and a shrewd one, too; he kept his 
eye upon the main chance, and succeeded well. 
He was what is called " well-to-do-with." Al- 
though of the lineal line of tlie pure Gypsy racf-, 
there waa little of the listless loitering about 
him which has often been a characteristic of the 
male portion of the tribe. 

He often rambled from home and from busi- 
ness, and wherever he went he had either the 
fishing rod or the gun along with hink He waa 
an excellent angler and a splendid shot, and 



knew the whereaboubs of the fimny tribe in all 
the streams of the Border, and had access to 
them all, and to all the shooting grounds round 
about Yethc^m. He had all the appearance df 
a sporting gentleman. He wore a velveteen 
jacket, and his white hat waa bound round and 
round with fly-hooks of every shade and every 
form. He was a frequent and welcome guest 
at many a dinner-table. 

This royal patriarch was hale and hearty until 
within a few montha of his death, being then 
in the 96th years of his age. He died in the 
month of October, 1847, full of years and full 
of honours. 



THE LAMENT OF WILL FAA, 

The Decbabed King or Little Egypt. 

(From the "'Scotsman," 20th October, 1847.) 

The daisy has faded, the yellow leal drops. 
The cold sky looks grey o'er the shrivelled tree-tops; 
And many around us, since summer's glad birth. 
Have dropt, like the old leaves, into th« cold earth. 
And one worth remembering hath gone to his home-^ 
Where the King and the Kaiaer must both at last 

come — 
The King of the Gypsies— the last of his name. 
Which in Scotland's old story is rung on by fame. 

The cold clod ne'er pressed down a manlier brvast 
Than that of the old man now gone to his rest. 
It is meet we remember him; n«ver again 
Will such foot as old Will's kick a ball o'er the 

plain. 
Or such hand as his, warm with the warmth of the 

EOUl, 

Bid us welcome to Yetholm, to bicker and bowl. 
Oh, the voice tiiat could make the air tremble and 

ring. 
With the great-hearted gladness becoming a king. 

Is silent, is silent; oh, wail for the day 

When death took the Border King, brave Willie 

Faa. 
No dark Jeddart prison e'er closed upon him. 
The last lord of Egypt ne'er were gyve on limb. 
Though his grey locks were crownless, the light of 

his eye 
Was kingly— his bearing majestic and high. 
Though his hand held no sceptre, the stranger oan 

tell 
That the full bowl of welcome became it as well; 
The fisher or rambler, by river or brae. 
Ne'er from old Willie's hallan went empty away. 

In the old house of Yetholm we've sat at the board. 
The guest, highly honoured, of Egypt's old lord, 
And mark'd his eye glisten as oft as he told 
Of his feats on the Border, his pro'vess of old. 
It is meet when that dark eye in death hath grown 

dim. 
That we sing a last strain in remembrance of him. 
The fame of the Gypsy hath faded away 
With the breath from the brave heart of gallant 

Will Faa. 
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Galashiels Dyers' Corporation. 

low much meaniiig oftimee liee treas- 
ured in a name ! Long after it has 
ceaaed to be applicable to the object 
it was coined to define, it still serves 
a most important purpose. It shows the rela- 
tion, it may be, between byegone ages and our 
own, as in the present instance. The term 
dyer leads back the mind to the time when 
there was no such division of labour as at pres- 
ent — when the wool was picked, spun, and 
woven by the peasant in his lone cottage, with- 
out extraneous help. But the operation of dye- 
ing required more time, skill, and appliances 
than he could afford ; hence a class of men arose 
who made it their special business. The Cor- 
poration from the first comprised two classes — 
the Auld and Young Dyers, meaning thereby 
the employers and employees, for, among a 
people working with their own hands, old is 
almost synonymous with rich and influential, 
while young is just the opposite. The object of 
it was much the same as that which trades 
unions have in view at the present day, namely, 
to see justice done among its members, to pre- 
vent encroachments on the part of the work- 
men, or wilfulness on that of the masters ; for, 
be it observed, both masters and men combined 
to form a union, supposed to be to their common 
advantage. None but those who were natives 
of the town and had served a lawful apprentice- 
ship were allowed to pursue the trade of dyeing, 
except under various limitations and restric- 
tions, or on payment of a fine ; and money 
penalties were also inflicted on any who broke 
any of the rules or regulations. The society 
was founded in 1778, and was composed of the 
two classes named above, called also the Senior 
Clothiers and Junior Clothiers. In 1815, how- 
ever, a disruption took place between these two 
parties. This secession, however, only implied 
that henceforth they should be separated only 
so far as regarded the Michaelmas festivities, 
for the original purpose of its founding seems 
to have been lost sight of ere that time. No 
doubt the reason of this separation lay in the 
great social gulf that existed and exists between 
the two parties. 

The weaving trade had also its Corporation, 
generally thought to have been more wealthy 
than the dyers. " Weaver " used to be the 
general term for manufacturer, and is so used in 
Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott, and still 
in country districts. When or why this Co^^por- 
ation took its rise we cannot tell, as all the rec- 
ords are lost. The minute-book of the dyers 
— ^if minute-book there ever was — is also lost, 



and all that remains is a list of the office-bear- 
ers from 1778 downwards. These office-bearers, 
elected annually at a meeting held on the last 
Friday of September, were as follows: — ^A 
deacon, two quarter-masters, an officer, a book- 
keeper, and a standard-bearer. The '' stand- 
ard " of the Corporation of Dyers is a flag on 
which is depicted a sheep hung by the middle, 
and the words, "We dye to live, and live to 
dye." The annual festival took place on the 
10th October, imless it fell on a Saturday or 
Sunday. Now it takes place on the Friday 
nearest the 10th- On the afternoon ol the ap- 
pointed day, then, the weavers, yoimg dyers, 
and auld dyers, put themselves in array — the 
place of meeting, house of the respective dea- 
cons. The first to put themselves in motion 
were the weavers, who moved in procession, 
two deep, to the house of the Auld Dyers' dea- 
con, by whom they were served with refresh- 
ments. Both parties then marched to meet the 
Old Dyers, and then all three bodies retired to 
their respective hotels, where dinner was ser- 
ved. A ball in the evening dosed the public 
proceedings of that day and year. 

The Tweed. 

8HINING and shadowy, verdant-walled 

And eliding on silver reaches. 
Twisting and turning by hangh and lea 

By his banks of spreading beeches. 
Thundering over the foaming canld 
Tweed goes down to the windy s-a. 
Out of the West he takes his way. 

And oat of the Mosspanl heather 
Teviot comes from the hill-mists grey 

And the two take hands together, 
Langhing comrades that wander down 
From abbey to castle, from town to town. 
Tweed ! As yon roll by the Eildons Three 

With the moon in the Melrose arches. 
Do the raiders ride by yon, knee to knee. 

Trooping down on the English marches? 
As you pass where the walls of Dryburgh stand 
Does her great dead wave yon a courtly hand? 
By Kelso Bridge at the midnight hour 

Stand the monks at the aUbey-railing ? 
Do you hear a guard on the Norham Tower 

Through the ghostly moon-mist hailing? 
Is there stain of blood where a phantom Till 
Creeps from the shadow of Flodden Hill? 
Beside you in tiny glen and strath. 

With a love that your songs embolden, 
Gallant and girl by the river-path 

Qo down through the grasses golden. 
Planning a life that as smooth shall be 
As the flow of your waves to the waiting see. 
In the heart of the night go slow, go slow, 

As you drift by those dim wraiths signing; 
But, Tweed, for your lovers leap and flow 

When the golden sun is shining! 
For dead men beckon and grey ghosts caU, 
But Love in its laughter forgets them all ! 
—Will. H . Ooilvie, in the " Scotsman." 
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NATHANIEL PATERSON, D.D. 

A Biographical Sketch. 




'he recent death of Princess Mathilde, 
daughter of King Jerome of West- 
phalia, who was the youngest brother 
of Napoleon I., has revived a story 
which was proved thirty years ago to be false. 
It wa» to the effect that John, the eldest son of 
Sir Walter Scott's "Old Mortality," had emi- 
grated to America, where he amassed a fortune, 
and that his daughter had been married to 
Jerome Bonaparte, father of the late Princes3 
Mathilde. Wliether Sir Walter Scott, who was 
well acquainted with this fiction, believed it or 
not, is a doubtful point; but in 1873 the Rev. 
Nathaniel Paterson, son of the subject of this 
sketch, saw in Baltimore the will of Madame 
Bonaparte's father, whose name was there given 
as William Paterson, a native of Co. Donegal, 
Ireland. It is unnecessary to go into the mat- 
ter here in detail, mixed up aa it is with the 
asserted marriage of *'01d Mortality's" grand- 
son to an American lady who aften^ards became 
the Marchioness of Wellesley. As already said, 
the whole affair is pure fiction, so far as any 
connection with the family of "Old Mortality" 
is concerned. The relationship, on the other 
hand, between Dr Nathaniel Paterson and Sir 



Walter Scott's well-known character is a sober 
matter of fact. In the introduction to "Old 
Mortality" the leading facts in the lite of Robert 
Paterson, the prototype of the old Cameroniau 
who is the central figure of the novel, are given 
with some detail, — these facts having bean pro- 
cured by Joseph Train, Sir Walter's well-known 
Galloway correspondent. We thus learn that 
Robert Paterson was born at Haggisha', near 
Hawick, in 1715, learnt the trade of a stone- 
engraver, married and had a family of five 
children, and finally left his home in order to 
devote the remainder of liis life to the self-im- 
posed task of repairing the tombstones of the 
Covenanters througliout the country. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott tells now, being at Dunnottar about 
1793, he found the old man in the churchyard 
there at liis wonted toil. Robert Paterson died 
in 1801, and a monument to his memory was 
erected by Messrs A. <fe C. Black, at Caerlave- 
rock, in 1869. Tlie Hawick Archseological 
Society, in 1897, affixed two stone tablets to the 
house at Haggisha', or Burnflat, where he was 
bom. Tlie tablet in the rear wall of the house 
simply reads, "Birthplace of Old Mortality. * 
That in front bears the following inscription : 
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"Robert Paterson, tihe prototype of Sir Walter 
Scott's 'Old Mortality/ was bom here in 1712. 
This fttoiie erected by the Hawick Archaeologi- 
cal Society, 1897." After this tablet was affix- 
ed, Dr J. K. Hewison of Rothesay drew atten- 
tion to the date on it of Old Mortality's birth, 
and adduced very conclusive evidence from the 
Hawick parish registers that Robert Paterson 
was bom on April 25, 1716 — being the second 
son in the family to bear that name, the first 
Robert having evidently died. 

Walter, the second son of *'01d Mortality," 
was, like his father, a stone^ngraver, and died 
at Balmaclellaji in his 63rd year. Nathaniel, 
the eldest son of Walter, and the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Kells parish in 1 787. The 
cottage was situated on the banks of the Garpel 
Water, in the Glenkens district of Galloway ; 
and in this solitary spot two passions were nour- 
ished which never grew lees, — ^his love for nat- 
ure and his delight in wielding a fishing-rod. 
His early education was got at the parish 
school ; and it is related that the only prize 
gained by himi there was one for cock-fighting. 
It is believed, however, that no other prize was 
ever awarded at the school. When only sixteen 
he became a student of ESdinburgh University. 
During his Arts' course he was particularly 
attracted, it is said, to the studies of Chemistry 
and Natural Philoeophy, his inventive genius 
finding vent in designs for all manner of me- 
chanical appliances. It may be added here 
that in after years he designed two lifeboats ; 
and on the perfecting of one of these — the 
Riddle Lifeboat- — he spent much time and pains, 
and ultimately had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the principle of it "is now actually carried 
into effect in all existing life-boats." The idea 
of making any profit from his inventions never 
seems to have occurred to him. 

In his second year at college he was joined 
by his brother Walter, and the two occupied 
the same room, living very frugally, as was the 
manner of many in similar circumstances, — 
their slender store eked out by consignments 
from the fond mother, sent by the carrier's 
cart. In " Anent Old Edinburgh " the late Miss 
Alison Hay Dunlop, the recipient of so many 
loving epistles from, the "Scottish Probationer," 
tells how, when last century was young, the 
student from Yarrow, accompanied by his fellow- 
student from Ashkirk, would set ofif at the end 
of the session for home, and "tramp together 
joyously down Gala Water." Similarly, our 
young student from Galloway would trudge on 
foot all the long mile® between the capital and 
the little cottage on Garpel Water, sometimes 
in company but more often alone^ now and then 



"walking backwards to rest his tired sinews and 
give a fresh set exercise." At length the un- 
eventful years of student-life passed away, the 
father having died in the interval. Nathani^ 
now became a tutor, first in one family, then in 
another ; and it was to his tutorship that he 
owed his first charge. A vacancy occurring at 
Galasldels, the patron, on the recommendation 
of a relative in whose house Nathaniel had been 
tutor, appointed the young licentiate to the 
charge; and although the settlement was by 
no means a popular one, yet he soon made his 
mark and filled the church to overflowing. 
One far-reaching event occurred during his 
ministry at Galashiels, namely, a change in his 
style of preaching akin to that which occurred 
in the early ministry of Dr Chalmers. Another 
important circumstance was his marriage to 
Miss Laidlaw, only daughter of Robert Laidlaw, 
Esq. of Peel, in 1825. The Laidlaws had been 
neighbours to Sir Walter Scott at Ashiestiel, 
and on very intimate terms with each other. 
Many were the invitations to share in the hos- 
pitalities of Abbotsford which were now sent 
to the Manee at Galashiels, and these were 
frequently taken advantage of. One visitor at 
the Manse must also be noted, namely, George 
Thomson, tutor and librarian at Abbotsford. 
What with his eccentric manner and his wooden 
leg, the Manse cliildren at first stood in no little 
awe of this worthy ; but in order to gain their 
confidence he would unscrew his artificial limb, 
and hand it over to them to play witL The 
welcome appearance lately of Dr John Lieyden's 
long-lost "Tour in tlie Highlands and Western 
Islands," carefully edited by Mr James Sinton, 
revived the controversy as to "Dominie Tham- 
son" being the prototype of Dominie Sampson 
in "Guy Maninering." There are those who 
are still inclined to believe that Dr Leyden him- 
self, with his frequent use of the word "pro- 
digious," furnished at least some of the features 
in the Dominie's portrait, as drawn in the novel. 
Tliis is a point, however, which cannot now be 
settled, and George Thomson will no doubt 
long continue to be regarded as the veritable 
Dominie Sampson. 

It was while Mr Paterson was minister at 
Galashiels that "The Manse Garden" was writ- 
ten, though not published for a few years after 
it was finished. As this book is nowadays not 
so well known as it once was, it may be per- 
mitted here to say a little regarding it. Writ- 
ten as it was from a fulness of knowledge of, 
and a great love for, the subject itself, many 
who never posKe«8ed a garden liave enjoyed the 
charm of its language, and its wise and pithy 
remarks. It was at first published anoiiymous- 
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Jy, but the authorship could not long remain 
hid. A rather curious circumstance, however, 
settled the matter. A short time before "The 
Manse Garden" was written, Mr Paterson had 
compiled the history of his parish for the "New 
Statistical Account of Scotland," and in it he 
had made some very original remarks regard- 
ing the "moor blackbird." This had evidently 
been forgotten by him, for the bird again ap- 
peared in "The Manse Garden," depicted in much 
the same style as previously. This wa* regard- 
ed by many qa oondusive, and when the second 
edition appeared the authorship was admitted. 
The book is divided into three parts : I., Forest 



of our own species as have the like powers of 
digestion.** "Garlic is not designed for food 
to mani in a state of society; and hermits, if 
they choose, may find enough of it growing 
wild in the woods and glens which they natur- 
ally frequent." "Sage is one of the trash tribe, 
a perfect abomination — used for stuffing ducks, 
and fools who feed for apoplexy." But what a 
display of beauty we have on entering the 
flower-garden! Beginning with spring bulbs, 
and going on to hardy annuals and fine old- 
fashioned perennials, the garden is kept in 
bloom nearly the whole year round. The rose 
was always a special favourite with him, and 
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and Fruit Trees ; II., Vegetables ; III., Flow- 
ers; and there is added a racy appendix on 
**The Minister's Boy." The holly was a great 
favourite with him, and so loudly were its 
praises sung in the book that it is said the 
nurserymen became sorely taxed in order to 
supply the demand for it. The depreciatory 
remarks, on the other hand, upon some of the 
culinary herbs and vegetables provoke a smile, 
until one remembers that the author's verdict 
upos them is given wholly from his own view- 
point, namely, his delicate stomach. Thus we 
meet with such passages as the following : "The 
cabbage is a principal, long standing, and sub- 
stantial vegetable, — excellent for a cow or such 



many kinds are treated of in "The Manse Gar- 
den." When at the Assembly of 1865, he went 
to Craigcrook to see a tearrose which covered 
the whole front of the house in Lord Jeffrey's 
time, the sight of which he had formerly en- 
joyed when in all its glory. But this time, to 
his great regret^ he found it killed down to the 
roots by late frosts. A very pathetic incident 
was his pilgrimage to the old home in his latter 
days, when a particular bright red rose which 
he remembered growing in the garden there 
in his childhood was found amid the desolation, 
and duly treasured. 

To resume the thread of the narrative, the 
life at Galashiels, with his flock increasing in 
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numbers, his ministrations greatly appreciated, 
and his young and interesting family of sons 
And daughters growing up around him, was a 
very happy one. But, alas ! it had a rather 
sad ending. It was the period of Reform, when 
political feeling ran high, bitter words were 
often spoken, and unseemly act* done. When, 
after the passing of the Reform Bill, a Member 
of Parliament fell to be elected among them, 
and the minister voted Tory, the people plainly 
showed their resentment, actually going the 
length of spitting upon him in his own church. 
We remember the indignities to which "the 
Shirra" was himself subjected at that critical 
time. It was then, in 18i^3, that ho received 
a call to St Andrew's Church, Glasgow, whicli 
was accepted. 

But if the times were stirring politically, 
they were soon no less so ecclesiastically. The 
Disruption was already casting its shadow be- 
.fore, and w^hile not very sanguine as to how 
many of his flock w^ould act, his o\mi mind was 
early made up as to the course he should pursue. 
Meantime, the University of Gla<^g«)w had coiv 
ferred on him the degree of D.D., his congrega- 
tion paying the fees, and at the same time pre- 
senting him with a piece of plate. W^hen the 
day of separation at last arrived, he and his 
brother, and Dr Landsborough, their old friend, 
walked together in the historic procession to 
Tanfield Hall. Many of the people of St An- 
drew's joined their beloved pastor on his return 
to Glasgow, and services were held in the 
Bridgegate Clmrch until, in March, 1844, Free 
St Andrew's was ready to receive them. 

The labours of a faithful minister in a large 
city are varied and exhausting. Besides the 
ordinary work of the congregation, Dr Paterson 
threw his energies into mission ^york, taking 
possession of "various neglected districts in the 
Saltmarket and Gallowgate. More than a dozen 
schools, attended by upwards of 400 children, 
were carried on in this way by the congregation 
for many years." Dr Paterson was, all his life, 
a martyr to frequent bilious attacks, iu'^omuch 
that Dr Rainy once advised him to take a day 
in the country once every month. In these 
brief holidays his fishing-rod was his constant 
companion, and great was his joy when.' a big 
fish was tiiken — as, indeed, often happened. In 
1850, he was chosen Moderator of the Assembly, 
and in November of the same year he presided 
at the inauguration of the New College at Edin- 
burgh, the foundation-stone of which had been 
laid by Dr Chalmers, in June, 1846. Tlie 
burden of years, and of his multifarious duties, 
was now^ beginning to tell on him- ; and in 1856. 



when he was verging on the threescore-and-ten, 
Mr Isdale of Invertiel became his colleague and 
successor. Dr Paterson still continued his visi- 
tations of the sick, and preached occasionally, 
tliough gradually his sphere of duty became 
more and more contracted. The death of his 
beloved wife, in 1864, was a crushing blow, 
from which he never recovered. Tlie sermon 
which he liad partly wTitten at the time of her 
death, remained unfinished, and he never again 
filled the pulpit. After wintering for two or 
three ye«irs at Helensburgh, he at length, in 
1868, took up liis abode there permanently. 
He attached himself to the congregation of tlje 
West Free Church, the minister of which, the 
Rev. Alexander Anderson, became his devoted 
friend, and afterwards edited a selection of 
his charming letters, covering a period from 
1829 to 1865. To these letters a most appre- 
ciative memoir was prefixed.* Mr Anderson 
thus describes the striking appearance of Dr 
Paterson at this time: — 

"Althougrh considerably bent, and not over the 
middle heigrbt, he vrae the moflt noticeable man to 
be met on the streets. . . . His hair fell in wavy 
curls, and white as snow, upon his shoulders. Hi» 
keen black eye remained undimmed to the last, and 
all his movements were quick and lively. When 
sitting in his pew in church, it seemed to the writer 
that one of the old prophets was amongst his hear- 
ers; for there was something of grandeur in his 
appearance, and the language of endearment only 
became more appropriate when he was seen near 
at hand, and his face was lighted up with a kindly 
smile." 

A few yeai*s before this his own congregation 
of Free St Andrew's had prc^fcnted him with his 
portrait- painted by Mr John Napier of London. 
This portrait was exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy, and a story w\as told in connect i(m with it, 
which, if not true, ought to be. It is said that 
her late Majesty, Queen Victoria, "gazed long 
upon it, and after she had seen the other pic- 
tures, returned to it, saying, ''I must have 
another look at the dear old mam' " 

The evening of his life was quiet and peace- 
ful. *' He would sit for hours at his window," 
we are told, "when confined to his room, de- 
lighted ^\^th the changes upon the sea, the 
smoke of Greenock making a thousand pictures 
for a Turner in a single hoiu*, and the ever- 
varying clouds as they came or passed away 
over the hills." His last illness was of some- 
wliat long duration. In October, 1870, he was 
prostrated by weakness and acute pain in the 
region of the heart-, but in all he exhibited great 

•" Letters to his Family by Nathaniel Paterson, 
D.D., with Brief Memoir by the. Rev. Alexander 
Anderson. West Free Church*, Helensburgh." Edin- 
burgh : Andrew Elliot. 1874. 
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patience and resignation. He died on April 
25, 1871, at the age of eighty-four. He was a 
man greatly beloved, and his memory is still 
held in great honour by all who knew him. 
*' He liad no enemies," said the Rev. Dr Samuel 
■Miller of Free St Matthew's when preaching 
the funeral sermon, "yet he escaped the woe 
pronounced against those of whom all men 
spoke well, because no admiration could stir up 
pride and tanity \\4thin him. He wa« meek 
and lowly in heart, and ever esteemed every 
man better than himself." So lived and died 
this worthy grandson of '' Old Mortality." 

J. L. 




Recollections of Old People I 
have known. 

I ANY years ago I became acquainted 
with an interesting old lady who 
,had lived in Edinburgh during the 
greatei* part of a long life. Like 
nioft persons far advanced in years she loved 
to dwell in the past. Her memoiy was unim- 
paired to tlie end, and she vividly recalled many 
of tlie scenes of her youth. Of theee she was 
fond of speaking — and it was an easy matter to 
** draw her out." Of course, like those whose 
associations and affections cluster around 
bygone times, she thought that " the former 
days were better than the Re ;" better in every 
respect — in manners, customs, and habits. The 
generation which had gi'own up around her 
manifeeted qualities which she could not. admire. 
The greater part of the changes she had wit- 
nessed did not commend themselves to her. And 
she never hesitated to express her opinion 
clearly aaid decidedly. Esi>ecially was slie severe 
on her own sex, for she abhorred women, who 
usurped positions she deemed exclusively ap- 
propriated to men. For lady orators, lady doc- 
tors, lady students, <fec., she had only woi'ds of 
censure. Had slie been permitted to see lady 
cyclist.s, lady motorists, lady politicians, and 
" the unabashed new woman " she would have 
been horror-stricken. Withal she was kindly, 
and a vein of humour always ran through her 
caustic observations. She reminded one a little 
of Mrs Violet MacSliake in Miss Ferrier s ncjvel 
of '* Marriage," When Miss DougLas hesita.t^ 
ingly sugfrested tliat with the changes her vener- 
able friend had seen, she must have seen niaaiy 
improvements, the indignant reprcof was re- 
turned, *' Impnivement.s ! what ken ye about im- 
pruvements, baini? A bonny impruvement or 
ens no, to see tylecrs and sclaters leevin' whar 
I mind jewks and yerls. An' that great, glow- 



erin' New Town there where I used to adt and 
ludk out at bonny green parks, an' see Uie cows 
milket, and the bits o' baimies rowin' and tum- 
lin', and the lasses trampin' in their tubs. What 
see I nco but stane and lime, and stoor an' dirt, 
an' idle oheels, an' dinkit oot niadama prancin'. 
Impruvements indeed!" Tliis is a picture, 
though somewhat highly coloured, of tlie lady 
to whom I refer. Beliind her apparent stern- 
ness there was a warm heart, ajid children were 
her delight. 

Wien a very little girl slie resided with a 
relative wlio had a large fai-m in tlie Upper Ward 
of Lanarkshire. For the siike of the young 
people in and around his place he erected a 
small school in one of his fields. Tlie house had 
a '• but " and a " ben." Tlie teacher was a lame 
and "stickit" preacher who belonged to the neigh- 
bourhood. She described the boys coming every 
morning with a peat or two under their arms 
for the fire. Slie was the only '* lassie " at the 
little school, and great deference was paid to 
her by her fellow-students. She had a pony on 
which filie rode about the ooiuitry unattended. 
One day she cantered along to the manae of a 
parish — Laniington, if I remember rightly — to 
see her acquaintances, the minister's daughters. 
She said that she was just in time for a great 
function. The girls had completed their educa- 
tion by a quarter's schooling in Edinburgh, and 
were esteemed proficient musicians. Tlieir 
father had invested in a piano for their, use. It 
had aarived, and was placed in the parlour 
" Tliere were no drawing-rooms in these days,'* 
she observed. In. the afternoon the minister 
went round the handet — for so it was tlieu: — and 
invited the wives and bainis (the men were 
working) to come up to the manse andhear some- 
thhig that would surprise them* Accordingly, 
they gathered on the gravel walk, tlie window 
was opened, and the youi^r ladies performed to 
the astonishment and delight of the auditors. 
'This," she added, **was the first piano intro- 
duced into that part of the country." It may 
be mentioned that this incident occurred in tlie 
latter part of t lie eighteenth century, somewhere 
about 1785 ; at any rate several years before 
the nineteenth century dawned. 

One cold, disagreeable afternoon, in the month 
of March or April, about six and twenty years 
ago, I called and casually inquired if slie ever 
remembered such a long track of bad weather 
at tliat season. " Yes," she answered, " I mind 
when I was a lassie, and living at my uncle's 
just about this time, a flock of sheep 
were brought down from the hills to the glen. 
A great storm of wind and snow came on. Tlie 
sheep were under the care of the 
old shepherd, but the tempest began 
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so suddenly that he was taken by surprise. 
Many sheep were blown into the 
Clyde and drowned, and the man was found next 
day on the bank nearly smothered, but he 
lived after that for many years. "I recollect it 
well," she said, "for the kirk bell was rung, and 
all the men who had big knives or shears were 
summoned to skin the bodies of the sheep that 
had been drowned and were recovered." 1 
verified her tale by turning afterguards to the 
"Book of Days," and found just about the date 
she had mentioned the story of a calamitoua 
storm in the southern districts of Scotland. 
When very young she was married to an officer, 
and lived in Edinburgh Castle, where her only 
child was bom. She related how, from Fort 
William, she journeyed with her husband and 
a detachment of his regiment to Fort George. 
She was conveyed in a covered waggon with 
her baby, and she described the route taken 
before the Caledonian Canal was finished. It 
was begim in 1803, and partly opened in 1822. 
Her husband died after a sliort married life. 
I am not sure of the date of his death, but she 
was a widow for about sixty years. Her child 
died fifty years before her. She had, of course, 
a pension, which she drew all those sixty years, 
to the amazement of the War Office or Treas- 
ury officials, who once or twice 
made enquiry whether somecne was 
not personating her. She drew it 
at first at the "Excise Office," ''a large build- 
ing," she said, *'the only building in what is 
now Drummond Place." Beyond that there 
was nothing but fields and hedgerows. She 
had seen Princes Street when it was but half 
built ; the Nor' Loch when it was an imsavoury 
puddle ; the Mound ere it was completed ; the 
new North Kirk (in wliich she worshipped), 
when it had two galleries, one above the other ; 
Windmill Street (off George Square) when it 
was not an unfashionable quarter ; the Assem- 
bly Rooms when they were in Bucoleuch Place, 
the Sedan chairs which conveyed ladies to and 
from the balls, and many other things which 
belong to the past. She was on intimate terms 
with Sir Adam and Lady Ferguson, Lady Scott, 
and other well-known people in Eldinburgh. 
She attended church till she was 94, and she 
died in 1879 in her 99th year. 

I was acquainted also with an old man in a 
different rank of society from the former. 
When I knew him first he was upwards of 80. 
He had been bom in Edinburgh, and never was 
out of it except for a brief holiday. One of his 
earliest recollections was the reception of the 
news of the battle of Trafalgar, which took 



place in 1805. He was then a boy of seven 
or eight years old. He remembered men and 
lads going about selling songs celebrating the 
victory. "Tra-fal-gar we called it then — Tra- 
falgar it is called now," he used to say. In his 
youth Edinburgh was no further south than 
St Patrick Square. There was a gateway — ^no 
gate, however — through which a person passed 
to the open country. Beyond, a few 
red-tiled cottages were discemable here and 
there. There was no road down Minto Street 
and up by Liberton Brae. The public thor- 
oughfare towards the south of England was by 
the Causewayside, along which toiled carriers 
carts, horsemen rode, pedestrians went out and 
in, and latterly coaches were driven. He used 
to speak of the watchmen and their boxes scat- 
tered up and down. They were old men gen- 
erally, and not of very much use. The streets 
were badly lit by oil lamps placed at consider- 
able distance from each other. Occasionally 
larks were played by young men who liad more 
drink than discretion. A sentry box might be 
capsized, with the occupant unable to extricate 
himself, or he might be excluded by a b:ir j laced 
to prevent his ingress. Gas was first used by a 
clothier wliose name, he thought, was Black- 
wood, and whose shop was in College Street. 
Crowds used to collect at night round his win- 
dow to see the wonderful sight — a light burn- 
ing without a wick or anything else vit?iblel 
He spoke of the resurrectionists, and t.ld some 
gruesome tales. When I said "that would be 
in the days of Burke and Hare," *'Burke and 
Hare!" he exclaimed, ''oh, no, that was a thing 
of yesterday. It was long before their day." 
Once, when late at night he happened to be 
near tlie Infirmary, he got into conversation 
with the watchman, who asked him. into a pub- 
lic-house close by to get a dram. He declined, 
saying that he was not in the habit of going 
into such places, and enquired how he could 
give him a dram there for nothing. Tlie an- 
swer was, *'Weel ye ken. Wlien I hear a fit 
coniin' doun the street early in the morning 
when it's dark, I just slips in here, and I sees 
naething, and I hears naething!" He could 
not be taken as a witness of any dark doings. 
The coaches, which started from the Tron for 
Leith several times a day, were familiar to him. 
They went by the Canongate and changed 
horses at Shrubhill. They were exactly like 
the Queensferry Fly described by Sir Walter 
in the Antiquary ; and they took a long time 
to complete the journey ; so long that to walk 
to search it, for suspicions were rife, though 
unconfirmed, about the writer. Tliey found 
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was quicker than to drive. One morning a 
passenger on the coach observed a friend walk- 
ing down the High Street; he called to him, 
and enquired if he was for Leith. "Yes," was 
the reply. • *'Come up here and we'll have a 
crack." "Na^ na," answered the pedestrian, '"I 
havena time, Fm in a hurry !" On Calton Hill 
— before the Waterloo Bridge was built — there 
was held a market and a fair. These he remem- 
bered well. Of course, there was no national 
monument on its summit at that period. He 
spoke of Peebles as he had seen it when a youth. 
His imcle had been the town's herd, who went 
out in the morning and blew his horn for the 
cows to be let out of their byres and proceed 
to the common, and he blew at night for them 
to return, when each cow slowly, solemnly and 
without mistake turned into its own '* close 
mouth" or '^pend." He spent a few days with 
an aunt at Haughhead, near Innerleithen, and 
remembered the women, when the Tweed was 
fordable, wading across for their milk each 
morning. He knew Abbotsford before it was 
Abbotsford (like the old rhyme, "If you had 
seen this road before it was made"), and after 
the house was built. He had been often there, 
as his tmcle was "Tam Purdie" — of whom he 
mentioned that Sir Walter had said, "I could 
trust Tam with untold gold, but no with untold 
whisky." He never spoke to the great magiC'- 
ian, but he saw him there and in Edinburgh ; 
and he once carried a letter from Abbotsford 
to Ashiestiel for his daughter. Tom took liim 
to dine with the servants once or twice in the 
house in Castle Street. Jeffrey he frequentlv 
saw and had bound books for him, for he was a 
bookbinder to trade. The conversation of this 
worthy old man was most interesting, and his 
reminiscences threw a light on the state of 
Edinburgh in his early days. He, like the lady 
mentioned above, attended church when he waf 
considerably above 90, and he died a few days 
before completing his one hundredth year. 

A gentleman told me he attended the Uni- 
versity when Knox was the great lecturer on 
anatomy. Though not a medical student him- 
self, he often went with his medical compan- 
ions to the lecture room, and he was one of 
those who, at the time of the Burke and Hare 
excitement, went to guard Knox's house in Ar- 
niston Place against the mob, and allow him to 
escape *heir fury, which he did by getting out 
of a back window and over a garden wall. He 
used to say that one thing he always enjoyed 
was going down to the Coach Office at the east 
end of Princes Street to see Ramsay's (of Barn- 
ton) coach, the Quicksilver, start for London. 



being all touched or ''slashed" with silver, as the 
it received its name on account of the wheels 
being all touched with silver and ''flashed" as the 
phrase is. Wlien the clock began to strike 
eight the horses commenced to prance in their 
impatience to be off ; the ostlers had to keep 
firm hold of the leaders. Ramsay had to mount 
the box and give the word almost before the 
last stroke, otherwise tliere would have been 
a scene with the horses. He always said that it 
was a fine sight to witness. His recollections of 
Berwickshire, w^here he resided, may perhaps 
be alluded to hereafter. He died in Edinburgh 
some years ago at the a^ of 84 or 85. 

It is more than 30 years since I conversed 
with an old woman who, being ill, had been 
ordered by her medical attendant to put on '*a 
fly blister." I happened to ask her if she ever 
had one before. Her reply — "Yes, the last fly 
blister I had was prescribed by Mimgo Park!" 
That must have been in Peebles, as she was 
bom in the neighbourhood of that town. 

About 26 or 27 years ago I heard a very 
venerable gentleman give a short address to the 
children attending a Board School in Edin- 
burgh. Among other things he said, "Now, 
boys and girls, you can tell your parents that 
you saw to-day an old man who informed you 
his grandmother told him that when a girl 
she was present at a ball in Holyrood Palace in 
1745, given by Prince Charles Edward Stuart, 
that she attracted his notice, and he lifted her 
in his arms and kissed her!" This incident 
happened, therefore, more than 130 years be- 
fore, and this gentleman who had heard it from 
his grandmother's lips was a link between 1745 
and 1878. 

An aged joiner — long retired from business 
— once mentioned to me that when he was a 
lad he served his apprenticeship to the 
tradesman who had charge of work executed 
at Abbotsford, and that he and his master 
learned the secret of the authorship of the Wav- 
erley novels before the public knew it. He 

related how, one day, Wr and he were 

engaged in fixing a deer's head in the hall, un- 
der the superintendence of the "Shirra." He 
was in the room off the library 
engaged in dictating to his amanuensis. 
But he oame out to the hall to see how the 
"job" was being done, and stood for a consider- 
able time watching, all the while, however, dic- 
tating a curious conversation, of which they 
both took special note, as the word "whumle"^ 
occurred in it, a word very rarely used in these 
parts. When the next novel appeared, his 
master got it, and they together set themselves 
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the actual conversation to which they had lis- 
tened, and, tbougrh they did not reverl their dis- 
covery, they learned what to others was simply 
conjecture. On a recent visit to Abbotsford I 
teeted the story, saw the position cf the deer's 
head, and found that words spoken, without 
any effort, in the liall were distinctly heard in 
the study. 



been published on the Borders. The book con- 
tains nine articles, the first on 'Stobs and thd 
Border Elliots" being introductory to the sketch 
of Lord Heathfield, the gallant defender of 
Gibraltar. The siege of the rock fortress is 
most vividly described, and the reader will rise 
from its perusal with pardonable feelings of 
pride in the heroism of his country men. 




Block kindly leut by 



Messrs W. & J. Ktnnedy, Hawick. 

HAWICK IV THK TIME OF QUEEN MART. 



Border Sketches — Historical and 
Biographical. 

^ HIS handsome volume, by J. R. Oliver, 
which we have had the pleasure of 
dipping into is a distinct gain to our 
Border literature, and is destined, 
we believe, to be a standard work on the sub- 
ject. ^ 

Not since the late Mr Walter, Riddell Carre 
issued his ''Border Memories" — which, by the 
way, was published at 98 — has a .similar work 




There is a reproducticni of Lord Ilcathtield's 
portrait, painted by Sir Joshmi Reynolds, which 
represents him holding the key of the fortress 
in his hajid, and it is interesting to Borderers 
to know that the actual key is now in the pos- 
session of George Tancred, Eisq. of Weens. 

'A statue of Lord Heathfield stands in the 
Almeda Gardens at Gibraltar ; and his portrait 
on the wall of the banqueting hall at the old 
convent is always pointed out to visitors as Old 
Elliot, the hero of the great siege. But his 
proudest memorial is the great fortress itself. 
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So long as Gibraltar remains a British pos- 
session, the name of "Lord Heathfield will ever 
hold an honourable place in the history of his 
-country." 

A very readable paper on the Elliots of Minto 
<5ome« next Gilbert., the ancestor of the Earls 
of Minto, was successful in saving the life of 
William Veitch, a celebrated preacher and a 
leading spirit among the Covenanters, and a 
<iuaint story is told of them in after life, when 
the troublous times were passed and tlie two 
old friends met to talk over old times. "Ay, 
Willie, Willie," the judge would exclaim, "had 
it no been for me the pyets had been pyking 
jour pow on the Netherbow Port." To which 
the minister would humorously retort, "Ah, but 
Oibbie ! Gibbie ! had it no been for me, ye wad 
lia* been writing papers yet at a plack a page." 

Sir Walter Elliot, K.C., S.I., of Wolfelee, 
another Elliot who distinguished himself in 
India, is treated at some length, and is followed 
by an interesting sketch of the late Lord Napier 
and Ettriok, a nobleman who occupied some of 
the highest offices of the crown, and was en- 
deared to all by his kindly, gracious demean- 
our. 

The remaining articles are mostly historical 
and antiquarian, but are all eminently readable. 

The following quotation from "Hawick and 
the Borders three hundred yeaxs ago" will give 
our readers an idea of the author's power of 
description : — 

"A quiet, pretty little place, Hawick must have 
been then, with the bright, brawling Slitrig, and 
her calmer sister, the Teviot, flowing past between 
their green flowery banks. . . . There were no 
roads» save a few wide tracks, leading to it. Its 
whole trade and commerce were conducted at the 
annual fairs, to which the merchandise was brought 
on the backs of a few pack horses. A quiet little 
place indeed, cradled among the hills, and almost 
cut off from the rest of the world, yet liable to have 
its quiet rudely disturbed by the shrill fife sounding 
the alarm of danger or the call to arms. 

Many of you will have observed on a misty sum- 
mer moi-ning, when the valley is completely hid 
from sight by the soft impenetrable haze, or perhaps 
dimly shadowed forth a blotchy indistinct mass of 
grey, the hill tops rise, clear and distinct, like 
islands on a dull waveless sea, while all the beauty 
and life of the landscape is completely hidden by 
the soft, impalpable mist; just so, I think, is the 
light of history thrown on the story of the past, 
throwing out in bold relief the great events of 
history, while the valleys, the obscure places and 
people, so full of real life and interest, are as com- 
pletely lost to us as if they had never been. We 
read of great battles, of glorious victories or disas- 
trous defeats, of the doings of kings and queens 
and nobles; but I should like above all things if 
we could blow aside the mist and get a glimpse of 
the people at their daily toil— to know something 
•of their lives, their interests, and their opinions. 



I should like if we could lift the latch of some of 
those old Hawick houses, and listen to the cracks as 

" The goodman mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet's plume. 
And the goodwife s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom." 

For not one of these old houses but had its warlike 
weapons, which the men had learned well how to 
use, as they followed their feudal lord to the field 
in his own and their country's quarrels." 

*'With Prince Cliarlie in the Lowlands in 
'The Forty-five,' " with which the book closes, 
gives a very vivid account of the last rebellion, 
illustrated from original contemporary letters 
hitherto unpublished. 

The volume contains some 300 pages, and 
there is not a dull page in it. 

Tlie illustrations, of which there are 12 full 
page, and one or two smaller, add much to its 
value, while a good map of the district and a 
detailed index are commendable features. 

There is also a facsimile letter from the late 
W. E. Gladstone, in which the great statesman 
gives the author high praise for her paper on 
''The Gladstones and the siege of Coklaw." 

The author, Mrs Oliver cf Thomwood, who 
has made many contributions to Border liter- 
ature, some of which have appeared in the 
Border Magazine, is to be complimented on 
her present handsome volume, while the pub- 
lishers, Messrs W. <fe J. Kennedy, Hawick, thus 
add (me more to the important Border books 
they have published. A word of praise is due 
to the printers, Messrs Vair & M'Nairn, of the 
"Hawick News," who have done their part ex- 
ceedingly well. The volume is published at 5s 
net., and we heartily commend it to all lovers 
of the Borderland. 



Mrs Cousin, a well-known Border hymn writer, 
who was born in 1824, is still living: quietly in Edin- 
burgh. The Rev. H. Smith says that her best 
known hvmns are "King eternal. King immortal," 
and "To Thee, and to Thy Christ, O God.'' I should 
have thought that "The sands of time are sinking," 
both as to words and tune, was her most popular. 
It is based on Samuel Rutherford's last words. I 
remember being present in the Free Church, Mel- 
rose, when the Rev. Mr Cousin was inducted to 
the charge. I was only a little fellow, and thought 
the service wearisome, but remember being impress- 
ed by a reprint of the famous hymn by Mrs Cousin 
on Samuel Rutherford's last words, which was put 
into my hand at the time by a Melrose friend. The 
writer of one good and popular hymn or song is 
surely a kind of earthly immortality. If I mistake 
not, the writer of another popular and well-known 
hymn once resided at Melrose. — Southern Beporter, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 

We can hardly blame people for giving less attention to literature during the long summer days than they 
do while wint^ reigns over the land, but we trust that those readers who have not given orders to their Book- 
sellers to supply the Border Magazine regularly will do so now and give us by this means a continuance of 
their support. It is the duty of every one who is privileged to be a Borderer to be **Lieal to the Border," and 
one way in which this can be done is to give the Border Magazine all the support possible. We are 
continually ^iog gratified by ]ettei*s from literary people, well qualified to judge, containing expressions of 
apprcjval of our efforts, and while these encourage ui mucn in our labours, we desire the sphere of our magazine 
very greatly extended. This can only be accomplished by an increased circulation —a matter which lies to a 
large extent in the hands of our readers. One literary lady writes: — '*I am greatly interested in the Border 
Magazine, as I dearly love every th ng connected with my own. part of Scotland," while one of our titled 
aristocracy thus refers to our last bound volume: — •*! think it is extremely well got up, and its contents will be 
of great interest to me, and I hope to some of my friends to whom I shall lend it." 

The Border Keep. 

Dear Fellow Borderers, — ^Maoy of my read- bait soon caught the eye of a greedy pike, which, 

ers are devoted to the gentle art of angling, swallowing the deadly hook, not <>«|y .'^rre'ted the 

J /.i*i j^n- Tof progress of the astonished gander, but forced nim 

and are fond of hearing and telling a good fish- to perform half-a-doeen aomeraaults on the surface 

ing story. Anglers, like poets, are allowed a of the water. For some time the struggle was 

little licence, but whether the privilege has been P^st amusing-the fish pulling and the bird scream- 

j if • i.1- f 11 • X • T 1 ^ ing with all lt£^• might — ^the one attempting to fly 

made use of m the following narrative I leave J^ ^^^ ^^her to swim from the invisible Lemy- 

the piscators to judge : — the gander one moment losing and the next re- 

gaining his centre of gravity, and casting between 

Eighty years ago a farmer who resided in the whiles many a rueful look at his snow-whit© fleet 

immediate neighbourhood of Lochmabon Castle of geese and goslings, who called forth their sym- 

Loch, kept a gander, who not only had a great trick pathy for their afll'icted commodore. At length 

of wandering himself, but also delighted in piloting victory declared in favour of the feathered angler, 

forth his cackling harem to weary themselves in who, bearing away for the nearest shore, landed on 

circumnavigating their native lake, or in straying the smooth green grass one of the finest pike evw 

amidst forbidden fields on the opposite shore. caught in the Castle Ix)ch. This adventure is said 

Wishing to check this vagrant habit, he one day to have cured the gander of his propensity for 

seized the gander just as he was about to spring wandering ever afterwards, 
into his favourite element, and tying a large fish « « « 

hook to his leg, to which was attached part of a «r^ ^^^ . -, ^ Vou:* ^^ ^r^^r\^^ 4-^ ^-v^ «ixr<i« 

dead frog, he suffered him to proceed upon his We are m the habit of looking to the Wav- 

voyage of discovery. As he had anticipated, the erley Novels for lessons in modern science, 
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but it seems that these delightful romances can 
be associated in some minds with the latest 
scientific marvel, as the following cutting 
shows : — 

I was in a somewhat learned company last even- 
ing, composed of professional men of all sorts and 
the talk went from grave to gay, from lively to 
jjsevere, and at length landed on radium. During 
the discussion a pseudo-savant observed that he 
had a literary-scientific theory to propound. It was 
to the effect that the "Talisman" of Sir Walter 
Scott, or rather the original Lee-penny, on which 
the wizard novelist built up his famous romance 
owed all its therapeutic virtues to the presence of 
radium in the pebble that nestled in the ooin. It 
will be remembered that when the Lee-penny was 
dipped into water, the liquid acquired most my- 
steriously and magically the properties of a styptic 
or a febrifuge, in addition to other medical quali- 
ties of minor degree. In the romance, the Lion 
Heart, for example, was cured by drinking the 
healing draught administered by the infidel phy- 
sician. "And if the waters of Bath," added the 
theorist, with a twinkle in his eye, "have now 
been proved to be charged with radio-activity by 
coming in contact with radium, why not the bever- 
age King Kichard quaffed? Yes, the Leo-penny, 
now 'spent,' of course, is the first instance on record 
of radium." 

» » « 

Some time ago my friend, the Edinburgh 
correspondent of the "Southern Reporter," 
wrote in that paper the following interesting 
paragraph about Faimalee, and I intend once 
more to draw upop that fruitful source for it 
and the following paragraph. I am almost 
aahamed to go so frequently to the same med- 
ium, especially as I have a lot of material from 
various sources on hand, but the paragraphs 
referred to axe so admirably adapted for pre- 
servation in the "Keep" that I cannot refrain 
from giving my readers the benefit of them : — 

But for that "eternal want of i>ence" which vexes 
some publio and not a few private men, I would 
made a bid for Faimalee estate, which is in the 
market. The word is spelt in two or three differ- 
ent ways; I like Fernielee best, but the lawyers say 
Fairnalee! The estate is one of the most beautiful 
in the South of Scotland, but whoever purchases it 
will have to erect a new mansion, as the old house 
is in ruins. I remember seeing a good sketch of the 
old place by Mr William Anderson, a Selkirk man, 
who has done all the other Border castles and 
ruined mansions as well, and specimens of whose 
handiwork will be found in Selkirk Free Library. 
Mr Craig-Brown has edited the letters of Alison 
Rutherford or Cockbum, of Fairnalee, and there 
are some very interesting passages in the book. 
This lady, who met young Walter Scott in his 
father's house in George Square, made a forecast of 
bis future greatness. She wrote a version of "The 
Flowers of the Forest," and when a staid woman 
she pictured herself "running as fast as a grey- 
hound, on a hot summer day, to have the pleasure 
of a plunge in the Tweed. I see myself made up 
like a ball, with my feet wrapt in my petticoat, on 
the de<^livity of a hill at Fernilee, letting myself roll 
down to the bottom with infinite delight." 



. A common saying . amongst folks past the meri- 
dian of life, especially if their youth has been full 
of hardship, in the hearing of the youngsters of the 
present day, is "Laddies, ye dinna ken ye're born 
yet." No, the half of the young folks of the pres- 
ent day don't know they are bom yet; they get 
their good things early, and get far more enjoy- 
ment out of life than their elders may have done». 
80 much so that some of them are blas6 at twenty- 
one. A wholesome corrective is to get them to 
look into the lives of their ancestors, or some of 
the Borderers who with few early advantage^ have 
done good work in their day and generation. Sir 
William Fairbairn, for instance, who was born at 
Kelso, on 19th February, 1789, had many early hard- 
ships, and a very hard seven years' engineering ap- 
prenticeship at Percy Main Colliery, near North 
Shields. He had in his early boyhood very little 
school learning, but all this was nothing compared 
to what he went through when seeking work in 
London. He built up one of the greatest British 
engineering businesses in Manchester, although he 
started with one lathe, a partner, and an Irishman 
for the muscular labour, and little or no capital. 
The jeiOO.OOO which he lost through his shipbuild- 
ing works at Mill wall, came out of the profits of his 
Manchester business. To his credit stand.n the 
boiler riveting machine, the tubular bridge patent; 
some of the earliest iron steamers; and some 600 
locomotives were built at his shops. His uncle. 
Wm. Fairbairn, was parish schoolmaster at Gala- 
shiels for over thirty years, and his namesake spent 
three months with him, learning book-keeping and 
land-surveying. In August, 1893, young Fairbairn 
left Galashiels, and found work with Rennie at 
Kelso bridge, where he nearly lost his life by a 
stone falling on his right leg. liet all who want to 
read a genuine Border romance read William Poles* 
"Life of Sir William Fairbairn." Equally good as 
a lesson in what can be done under the most un- 
toward circumstances is the life of William Ander- 
son, well known as a missionary in Jamaica and 
Old Calabar, who died as recently as 1896. I met 
him only once, in his last days, when his work was 
done. He must have been a very vigorous man in 
his prime. No man ever did better missionary 
work, or was more hearty in the doing of it. But 
it was in his blood, and he couldn't help it. His 
father. William Anderson, was a native of Haw- 
ick; Mary Lang, his mother, belonged to Gala- 
shiels. His father had lived at Hawick, Newcastle- 
ton, and Buckholmside, Galashiels, where the young 
missionary was born in 1812. His father had learn- 
ed the hosiery trade, and had been in turn hosier, 
teacher, and merchant. He had been an elde*' too 
in the Burgher congregations of Hawick, Selkirk, 
Newcastleton, and Galashiels. To him the New- 
castleton church mainly owed its origin ; so did the 
church in Galashiels, of which Mr Pollock is now 
minister, also that of Ford at the Lammermoors. 
Before the Galashiels church was founded he used 
to walk to Dr Lawson's, at Selkirk. The Andersons 
went to live at Gorebridge. There is no space to 
tell of the little fellow's privations after his father 
died ; how he became a farm servant, attended to 
the stock on a farm, did ploughing, and for the 
first time for many years knew what it was to have 
a full stomach. His childhood was anything but 
bright ; in fact, it was full of gloom and depression 
from many causes. How he gradually prepared 
himself for his future work is well told in his own 
autobiography, prefixed to Mr Marwick's biography. 

Dominie Sampson. 
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The late Walter Deans, the Rulewater 
Antiquarian. 

N the quiet little valley of tlie Rule 
there lived and died in Hobkirk par- 
ish one who has done much to keep 
alive the old Bordei- traditions and 
folk-lore of Rulewater. Mr Walter 
Deans, who passed away at the good old age of 
eighty-one on the 2nd March, 1904, and was 
buried on the 1th in the presence of a hixg© 
and representative gatliering of Bo-rder people, 
will be remembered aa one who studied with 
special attention every antiquity and old family 
history in the valley. Although born in the 
Rule district himself, his family seems to iiave 
come from the neigh lx>urh,ood of Hawick. 
Th<^mas Deans was tenant of the Mill and Mill- 
lands of Wts?terbunrfoot in Wilton parish. He 
had a son, Walter, who became a cattle dealer, 
did well in the business, and married Janet, 
daugliter of Mr Douglas of the Trows, whose 
fanwly had been for generation*) located there, 
and were old vassals or retainers of the Douglas 
family. W^alter had a son, James, bom in the 
parish, of Rcberton in 1768, and he married 
Margaret Boe, who was bom in Minto parish 
in 1777. The wedding took place in 1822, and 
on tJie 15th April, 1823, wlien she was forty-six 
years of age, her only child was born. Deans 
and his wife lived tlien at a cottage called "Tlie 
Opens," on the Stonedge estate, at the bottom 
of Hawthomside Brae, and not far from Weens. 
Walter from his birth was considered an un- 
usual bairn, ^s ^ little boy, he was not like 
other little boys. He did not care for boyish 
games, he kept apart from his school-fellows, 
and was considered by them to have "a bee in 
his bonnet." Tlie governess at W^eens, Miss 
Ward, a clever woman, tcck a great fancy to 
this strange little fellow. She thought there 
must be something in the quiets, thoughtful de- 
niieaiiour of the child, which even at this stage 
of life was a miai'ked trait in liis character. 
Walter received from her the first, rudiments of 
his education, and through these youthful visits 
to the schoolroom at Weens he became well 
acquainted with the young ladies, who' were 
more or le^s contemporaries of his own, and thus 
originated a friendship with the family at 
Weens which lasted tlu*oughout his life. 

Children were not left very long at school in 
thosie days', and Walter, when quite a youngster, 
found liimself helping his uncle, Tliomas Boe. 
the Bonchester bndge nnison, and in the course 
of time he becamei his apprentice. About the 
tiffe of sixteen Walter Deans imbibed a strong in- 
clination for antiquarian remains, and what first 



atti acted his attention were tJie foundations of 
old buildings, which at one time were verj'^ 
common in the valley of the Rule. As a mn^on 
working at his trade, he had many opportunities 
of discovering where they stood by 
means of tlie mounds of earth which are gener- 
ally to be found covering what remains of these 
*'old places," and in exploring them he took 
much interest. He remarked that where an i>ld 
building had once existed thei-e wa.s generally a 
stone dyke not far distant, and there portions 
of the building were frequently found. 

As a young man, he contented himself with 
ren^embering all he saw, but about middle age 
he began to transcribe from his well-stored 
meniorA^ the in.formatio!i he had previously ac- 
quired. Mr James Smail, late secretary to the 




THE LATE WALTER DEAK9. 



Commercial Bank of Scotland, a well-known 
Border antiquarian, who always took a lively 
interest in every thing relating to Rulewater, 
gave Walter Deans the benefit of his knowledge 
and researches, and inspired liim to make a 
thorough investigation of every thing worthy 
of note in the district Mr Deans brought him- 
self into notice by an article which, was pub- 
lished in a local newspaper. After tliis tlie 
Hawick Archajolcgists and Berwicksliire Nat- 
uralists gave him credit for his tliorough know- 
ledge of his own parish, including its traditions, 
family histories, antiquities, and fodk-lore. 
Tliey also published several of his papers, which 
will be useful to the student of Border history. 
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Mr Deans for many years had charjre of Hob- 
^irk Churchyard, and drew out a plan of it for 
the heritors of the parisli. He loved to point 
out to strangers the most ancient monuments, 
and particularly those erected to the old lairdt^ 
of Rulewater. The kirkyard adjoined his house, 
and was the subject of one of his published 
papers. He knew every sculptured stone and 
where evei-y stone stood, and the pedipTee of all 
the old families in the parish. He picked up 
durinp: his loup: life a iiioe little collection of 
curios, which are now in the porsession ol his 
widow. In the end of 1859 Walter Deans choee 
for his wife Marjraret Armstronp:, who came 
from Hartsprarth, ajid a jrood-lookinp: youn^j 
couple they were at their marriajre, which took 
place at Newca^tleton. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons, and two daughters. No one 
regrets the death of Mr Deans more than tho 
writer of this paper, who here cfives only a very 
incomplete account of one who devoted a long 
life to relics and memorials of the parish of 
Hobkirk. His well-known figure will be missed 
in our little conmmnity. 

G. T. 



The School Board Election 
Border Sketch. 
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The March Burn. 



Thet will tell you in their order 
Cheviot. Teviot, Tweed, in turn: 

But I know the real Border, 
And I know the true March Burn. 



'Tis the bathroom of the swallow, 

'Tis the heron's banquet-hall, 
Just a gleam the wild-ducks follow 

When the evening shadows fall. 

Just a strip of sunny water 

That a man may step across. 
Just a little laughing daughter 

Of the miat-cloud and the moss. 

And when north winds o'er her whistle. 

Or a gentle south wind blows. 
You can hear the purple thistle 

Singing love-songs to the rose. 

"She has green and golden dresses. 

Trimmed with flowers and fringed with snow, 
And the ribbon round her tresses 

Is a blue-boll band a- row. 

And, though Tweed may claim the honour. 

She who dances through the fern. 
With the white lace foam upon her. 

Is the real Border Burn. 

Will H. Ogilvie. 




ULLO! Hoo's a' wi' ye. Tosh? 
Ye've gotten liain© ag«in, I see." 

**Hullo, DauvitI Haud tluit 
bag, man, till I get oot. A 
bodyV no sa© soople as lie yince was whan he 
nears the allotted span," 

"That's true eneuch. Mind yer feet. It's 
.a terrible lang step." 

With habitual caution, which in no way re- 
quired outside en.c(.uiagtuie'nt, Tosk braced him- 
self for tlie deep step, and made the descent 
fix^ni the third-cla.*s smoking cairiaife slowlv and 
carefully. Then, with a speculative eye, he 
stood looking up and down the platform of the 
little country village railway station. 

" Tliei-e'e an unco steeiy the day," was his ul- 
timate remark, uttered with much deliberation 
as he brought his glance round again to Dauvit. 
"What in the wind?" 

*' Man, this is the day a the Schule Board 
election. Ye dinna mean to say that ye havena 
heard ahoot it? I thocht ye'd landit the day 
for naething else than to record yer vote." 

" Yours is the first word I've heard o' sic a 
thing — a Schule Board tlectioii! What was 
wrang wi' the auld Board>?" 

*' Ye may a«fk that. It ser'd oor turn weel 
eneuch for mair year^ than I care to coont. But 
div ve mean to sav this is the first ye've hesu^ 
aJbcot itr 

" The very first. I've had naither letter nor 
paper frae here sin I left hame. Wliae was to 
send tliem ? or whae div ye think was to read 
them ?" Til© latter question wa»^ fired at Dauvit 
somewhat testily. Scholarship was Tosh's wBiik 
point. " Wlial's at the bottom o* this, Dauvit ?" 

" Oh, it's that Sampson o' the shop an' his 
gude^brothers that's arranged it a*. They luid 
a spite at Sir John bec'us he didna gie Todd the 
lioose he wantit, an' they're bent o«i gettin' him 
oustit frae the Board. Sampfon an' Todd are 
stannin' as fre«h candidates, an' tluere's to be an 
election, an.' that's a.' I can tell ye about it." A 
pause ensued, during which Tosii appeared to l>e 
digef-tinc: this a.stounding intelligence. 

" Ye'll vote, Tosh? Ye haena muckle nMii»* 
than time." 

'* Me vote! Dags, Dauvit: hoo can I vot* 
in a maitter like this at little better than .i 
meenint's notice. A thing like this needs a 
deal o' c-^nsideraTion," 

"There's some truth in that," said Dauvit, 
reflectively. "An' as for oustin' Sir John — did 
ever onyhody hear the like? He's been a mem- 
ber o' that bo4ird sin' the seventies, an' I hope 
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Le'U sit on't till he dee®. An' there's auld Or- 
miston, as weel, has suttin' there fu' a^ lang as 
Sir Johii. Are tliey to oust him an' a' ?" 

" Oh, he's to gang the gait o' Sir JohiL Or- 
miston's an awfu' Tory ye see, an' tliat's what's 
wrang wi' him. Tliere's a heap o' Radicals 
creepit into the village bit by bit. Man, ye 
sliould hear them! Tliey say — ^that is Todd 
says for them — that Sir Jolui is a " 

Daiivit here halted and scratched liis head, 
then removing his hat he carefully and delib- 
erately polished his bald crown with a large 
red aiid green pocket handkerchief. " Hang 
me if I can mind what word he used, but he 
ca'd Sir John some sort o' ariatycrat or other 
— meaning nae respect to him it was easy to 
see. He's a grand hand at a speech, Todd, 
there's nae mainner o' doot aboot that. An' he 
has a fine solid appearance on a platform, that 
camia be denied ; but eh, man, he's a red-het 

Radical ! He says auld Ormiston's in his 

the word's slippit mia memory, but lie as gude 
as si\id the auld man was nae better on the 
boaixl than a sooking infant. Ormiston '11 
fair break his hert if lie's putten oot. It'll be 
a cry in' shame. Here's Todd !" 

" Well, David ! I saw you down at the voting 
in 2?ood time this morning. I hope you voted 
right." 

" That depc^nds on what ye may ca' richt, 
Mr Todd. I voted for the auld board, gi'en 
them a vote arpiece, if ye want to ken. An' for 
ma pairt I see nae reason whatever for con- 
cealment." 

"' Well, well, — home again, Toeh, I see," and 
Mr Todd, a gentleman of the broadly florid type 
in the flashiest of flashy attire, pa&sed on with 
an air of having pressing businees on hand. 

" Ye settled him, Dauvit." 

" Oh, ye've only to hit straioht at a man o* 
that kind, an' doon he goes like a ninepinu" 
Dauvit smiled with fine contempt. 

** There goes Sir John himsel', an' Mr Nichol 
wi' him. Nichol'll be shakin' in his shoon, too, 
nae doot." 

" Oh, Mr Nichol's a' richt — ^he's shure o' re- 
election. He's a popular man, Mr Niohol, 
though I shouldna be saying sic a thing o' ma 
ain minister. He's a popular man, an' a di&> 
creet yin, I'll say that for him'. I tried hard to 
draw him aboot the election (he waa in oor 
hoose on Saturday), but lie wasna to be had. 
The maist I could get oot o' him was to the 
effect that if the auld boajid was to have a 
chance for its life, canvassin* should be put 
doon — an' there should be nae plumpin' at the 
election. But, man., I'm tellin' ye they've a' 
canvassed as hard as ever they could, an' T 



could tell ye (/ twae at least that plumpit the 

day for . There's Jimes Fergusson. We 

may a« weel have his company alang the road. 
Weel, Jimes." 

" Weel, Dauvit. Hullo, Tosh !" 

The conversation suffered from hiatus at this 
jxrint. The three worthies meanwhile plodded 
on along the quiet lane-like road that led from 
the station to the village. 

"Is your minister likely to be returned, 
Jimes, think ye?" asked Dauvit, at last break- 
ing silence. " Ye're a. biggish body doon at the 
auld kirk. Yell shurely rally roond yer min- 
istor?" 

" I wadna like to sav " — Mr Fei^saon was a 
na»an of few words — there's naething queerer 
than folk." 

" That's a fac'," assented Dauvit^ with solemn, 
conviction. 

" An' elections are kittle affaii-s," again gave 
out the oracle. 

"Ye never spoke a truer word in yer life, 
Jimes," said Tosh, approvingly. *' Eleotionfl, 
as ye remark, are kittle thinggh— ^kittle things. 
See hoo that yin gaed agley that Mr Nichol was 
mixed up in afore he cam' here." 

" Ay, Toeh, tliat was a bungl't business if ye 
like," said Dauvit. " They'll make a better job 
o' this day's wark let us hope. Wha's that com- 
in' up the road ? Ma sieht's no what it used to 

be. Oh, it's A fine day, sir ; a fine day 

this, Mr Selby." 

Sir John Twizel's secretary, a pleasant-look- 
ing gnentlemanly man, passed quickly by with 
a cordial acknowledgment of Dauvit's greeting. 

" Mr Selby's uncommon pleased lika He 
mami be cock &hure o' gettin*^ in or be wadna 
be smilin' like that. Here's Joseph Dickson 
hurryin' alang as if he was burstin' fu' o' news. 
Is onything kent aboot the polling yet, Joseph f' 

" Oh, it's a' ower, the result o' the poll was 
declared juist as I cam' by the schule-hoose ten 
nueenits sin'." 

" Bless me, ye dinna say sae? Tliey' ve made 
shairp war^k o't, Yer vote wad been a wee late. 
Tosh, even if ye'd happened to liaed ready. Hoo 
did the votin' gang, Joseph ?" 

" No to please me, onywey. Auld Ormistoii's 
oot, and that's the maist that I care> aboot it. 
He fair grat, puir body, when they tell't him."^ 

"Man, I'm vexed to hear that, Joseph," said 
Dauvit ; while an expression of deepest con- 
cern and sympathy overspread the faces of the 
entire company. " I'm unoomonon vexed to 
hear that There's no a wortliier man in the 
coonty than auld Ormiston. What aboot the 
rest o' the former members 1 Yin's fair feared 
to ask." 
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" Oh, the twae ministers are in safe eneuch. 
It's sma' wouder MacdoiiaJd got iii — he was weel 
pliimpit for. But your nian disna heid the 
poll, Dauvit. Ye'll be disappointit at that?" 

" That maitters naething, Joseph, nut man, 
sae lang as he takes his seat wi' fairplay. 
What aboot Todd an' Sampson V 

'* Sampson's at the heid o' the poll, but Todd's 
oot — he's naither to baud nor bin' " 

"The heid o' the poll! Sam-psonl Ye're 
jokin', Joseph." 

" It's true, as I'm a leevin' man. Brass an' 
impidenee got him there, of coorse ; forby treat- 



in' an' canvassin' a' he met wi'. But there he 
is, an' there he'll hae to bide. Tliey say every 
yin o' the liaunds at the mill doon-by plumpit 
for Sampson— every man o' them." 

"Div ye say sae! But, Joseph, ye've made 
nae mention o' Sir John," said Dauvit, anxiously. 
" I could swetir to Selby bein' in — he couldna 
keep the smile olf his face whan he whuppit 
past us a while sin'." 

" Ye've hutten the nail on the heid, Dauvit. 
Selby's in, go's Sir John, but he's at the fit o' 
the poll." 

Margaret Fletcher. 




From a Drawing by Tom Scott, A.R.S.A. 



By pormisdon of Mosspaul Co. 



On Border Hills. 



Lad in front, and lass in rear; 

The eun to face, and the hill to climb; 

With many a thistle and syke to clear— 
And a rare old reel for marking time : 
We'll up the heather and cheerily pass 
Where whaupe are whistling, wild and hollow: 

The bonnie lad will lead — the lass 
Will follow, follow, follow. 



Lass in front, and lad in rear — 

And the set o' the sun on the Haunted Glen- 
Wit h a rolling song; and a parting cheer. 

We'll dirl the rocks on the windy Pen : 
And hameward— when the blood is mad. 

And drives us birling down the hollow — 
The bonnie lass will lead — the lad 

Will follow, follow, follow. 

Francis Q. Scott. 
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A Train View of the Borderland. 

JEAVING the castle-crowned Capital by 
the Waverley route, its palace, ruins, 
and famous " Brighton " are soon 
behind, and we are out among the 
green fields and pastoral scenes anmnd Dal- 
liousie and Gorebridge, with, memories of the 
Laird o' Cockpen, and Newbyres and Borthwick 

" Another aspect Crighton showed. 
As through its portals Marmion rode." 

As the iron horse labi.urs tow^ard Fallahill, 
eyes feast on the green knowes, birch dells, 
fern-covered rocks, and white-waahed cottages. 
Here are also peeps (;f the Lanimers to tlie 
right, and Moorfoots to the left. All the while 
the iron monster snorts and puffs out smoke, 
like an ill-mannered devotee of the weed, re- 
gardless of the surroundings. Having reached 
the summit, it cleaves the air and lieads down 
hill for the home of the braw, braw lads, with 
ease and grace. 

Stow, the ancient residence of the Bishop of 
St Andrews, and the resting place of the Monks 
of Melrose, is delightfully sheltered by hills. 
Its Parish Church on the shaping bank, one of 
the finest in Scotland, is not a little admired as 
we sweep past. It was John Harding who, 
who'll instructing the English King how to ruin 
Scotland, advised him 

" To send an hoste of footmen in, 
At Lammerse next, thit>ngh all Lauderdale, 
At Lamermore wood**, mosses ower rin. 
And eke therewith the Stow of Wedale." 

Through amongst the hills in an easterly 
direction is Lauder, of high antiquity, which 
William the Lion made a Royal Burgh, where 
Parliament occasionally met, where nobles met 
to take measures against the low-born favour- 
ites of James III., and where the lords under 
" Bell-t he-Cat," Earl of Angus, '* laid haudis on 
all servaudis and took them and hanged them 
ower the Bridge of Lather before the King's 
eyes." 

Aa the train bowls along we are much in 
touch with Gala Water, which makes itself seen 
if nx>t felt. Few streams are more sinuous. Edin- 
burgh road, which traces its wirdings, is said 
to l>e over a third longer than the crow-flight. 
The abode of " Sour Plums " is not witliout its 
attractions. Its well-built houses, thriving 
gardens, and numerous factories are impressive. 
A few of its canny tweed-clad sons are about the 
station, and if what they wear is a sample of 
what is here manufactured, G-alashiels deserves 
the fame it has so long possessed for tweeds. 



There is no slioddy seen anywhere, and the 
environs are indeed beautiful. 

The lines from Peebles and Selkirk merge 
into the Waverley route here. Passengers 
wi&liful of seeing the land of the Souters, the 
vale of the Yarrow, and St Mary's Loch, leave 
us at Gala, whilst we, with thoughts of Flodden, 
freebooters, and Border families, steam on. 
We obtain peeps of the far-famed Tweed, and 
rush into the station overlooking Melrose, made 
famous by Sir Walter Scott. More than one 
passenger starts to his feet the better to view 
the ruined Abbey. Villas, houses, and gardens 
creep up to its walls, so tJiat one may now view 
the venerable pile leisurely by moonlight with- 
out trouble from ghosts, or even having an 
eerie feeling. 

The walk from here, past Skirmish Hill, to 
Abbotsford, '* a romance in stone and lime," is 
only three miles, and is of a pleasant character. 
We, however, have only time to think of this 
till we are again on the wing, skirt the Eildons, 
and retich St Boswells, where passengers alight 
for Jedburirh and Kelso — Abbey towns. At no 
great distance, on a richly-wooded haugh, round 
which the Tweed sweeps lovingly, is Dryburgh 
Abbey, tlie burial place of Sir Walter Scott. 

Hawick, of sparrow-creeping and flag-stealing 
fame, comes next. Its situaton, numerous 
gardens and summerhouses, are attractive. 
The gardens, reaching far up the hill sides, 
seem to be the Hawick working man's play- 
ground. Few towns played a more prominent 
pan in Bolder feuds. Looig after George III.'s 
accession, a common hawker brought the town's 
letters from Jedburgh once a month, and ex- 
posed them on a street stall on market day. 
*' Huz and Manchester,'' however, do thimjrs 
differently now-a-days. The town has the 
appearance of being well-equipped and, what 
of her sons we see, we conclude that they are 
built much on the "a' ae oo" principle, and 
able to give an account of themselves when 
required. 

Whirling on, we pass Stobs, the Scottish 
Aldershot, and career through the count rj^ of 
Dandy Dinmont and Guy Mannering, and are 
soon into Newcastleton with its old-fashioned 
houses, squares, trees, and slow-movinjr Liddle. 
All around lies ground famed in Border song 
and story. Tliese glens and mountains are full 
of memories of those days when might was 
right, and the Elliott's .and Armstrongs needed 
all their wits. Hermitage, where Queen Mary 
visited Bothwell, is about three miles away 
among the hills. 

But we are off again, and for a time glide 
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along the Liddle bank, and then cross into 
English territory. Penton, with its beautiful 
Linns, tuid the stretclie* of Canonbie Lea come 
next. There are the coal pits ; further afield 
is the church which made the heroic stand in 
the Disruption time, and here is Riddinps 
Junction. 

In old records Riddincfs is designated a« be- 
ing the locality of a great battle, one fought be- 
tween the supi»oriers of advancing Christianity 
and departing Paganism. The whole neigh- 
hood has fonuecl the theatre of many a memor- 
able exploit which now adonis the songs of bardti 
and the pages of histoiy. It was. here the High- 
landers in ' 15 first set foot on Englisli soil. In 
the cr>urse of the exultation wliicli followed 
Lochiel cut his finger. Tlie incident was re- 
garded as an omen of disaster. Tliey were here 
joined by tlie other divisions of Charles' arniy, 
when the united body moved on to Carlisle. 
Tlie surrounding scenery attracts tliei tourist, 
and operates on the minds of poets and painters. 
Here the traveller finds the express for Lang- 
holm ready and eager for the mileage before it. 
Journeying up Eskdale towards tliis tooin — " a 
rare spot on earth/' embosonued in fine wood- 
land scenery, Gilnockie is passed. Here 
Johnnie Annstrong, wlio is said to have had 
200 men at his call, dwelt in his glory. Of liim 
the chronicler writes :— " He never molested no 
Scottis man. Hot it is said, from- the Sco^tis 
Border to New Castle of Ingland, thair was not 
ftiie of quhatsoever estate bat. payed to this 
Johne Armstrong, ane tribut, to be frie of his 
cumbir, he was so doubtit in England." 

How the redoubtable freebooter was handled 
by King James in 1530, and his end at Caer- 
lanrig, is known to every Borderer. 

Sufficient time having been given for dis- 
embarking Muckle Toon passengers, we 
sweep on across the ** Esk, where ford there is 
none," and past Scotch Dyke— part of the 
nnxrch line between the two countries. Nether- 
by, of Young Lochinvar notoriety, stands on 
rising ground washed by the Esk, and com- 
mands an extensive landscape The deliatable 
land, territory between the Esk and the Sark, 
where the Elliots, Grahams, Armstrongs, and 
other clans kept up hostilities so long, stretches 
away to the right. Longtown passed, and we 
career through a level tract of country into 
'* Merry Carlisle," an ancient city, and at one 
time an important Roman station. 

Thus we are whirled through the Borderland, 
and have glimpses of stretches historic and fair. 
What a volume might yet be written of the 
memories that cluster around those purple 
steeps and bosky glens which fire, blood. 



rapine, and wrath ravaged and made desolate 
for centuries. Up those heather hills, through 
these passes, and across those plains, kings 
and armies, knights and freebooters, have 
marched and counter-marched, raided and re^ 
raided. Over those boundaries now green and 
i'air, where sheep and cattle ba«k in th© sun. 
streams of patriotic blood were shed, and chival- 
rous deeds were performed, but now the fusion 
of the nationalities has been c»onsummated. 

Although the blending has taken place, and 
the iron steed bears the arms of the two realms 
as it rides over those battlefields, and the lambs 
of both countries skip side by side, the love 
for the Borderland is not a whit less. The 
Borderer ever carries tliese memories with him, 
and even as he flies across those lands he says 
with no small pride, '' This is my own dear 
Borderland." 

G. M. R. 



Song — My Border Home. 

AiE— " The Rose of Allandale." 

SojfE praise the charms of foreign climes. 

Where siuumer skies ne'er fade. 
Where beauty dwells in sloe-black eyes. 

And cheeks of olive shade. 
So let them boast who choose to roam 

O'er lands beyond the sea; 
Content am I — my Border Home, 

And Tweedside charms for me. 

Sing not to me of orange groves. 

Of birds with dazzling plume; 
Of vine-clad hills and perfum'd vales. 

Where fragrant myrtles bloom; 
Of KAy guitar's eoft, magic tones. 

Of love-bom minstrelsy; 
They tempt me not — my Border Home, 

And Tweedside charms for me. 

Oh, naught beneath a southern sky, 

How^ever rich and rare. 
With thy enchantments, bonnie Tweed, 

For beauty can compare. 
Here let me dwell— 'tis nature's throne— 

Among the brave and free : 
Content am I — my Border Home, 

And Tweedside charms for me. 

Berwick-on-Tweed. O. (Slst Regt.) 

From "Chambers's Journal." 



Some feelings are to mortals given 

With less of earth in them than heaven : 

And if there be a human tear 

From passion's dross refined and clear, 

A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel's cheek, 

Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter s head ! 

— " Ladv of the Lake.*' 
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Paper-Hanging on Tweedside. 

JE have pleasure in recommending 
to our readers Sir Archibald 
Geikie's ^'Scottish Reminis- 
cences," recently published by 
the well-known firm of James Maclehose & Sons, 
University Publishers, Glasgow. There are 
several Border stories in the delightful volume, 
from w^hich we select the following: — "Shep- 
herds in the pastoral uplands in the South of 
Scotland are a strong, active and intelligent 
race. I have spent many a happy day among 
them, living in their little shielings, on ths 
friendliest footing with them, their families, 
and their dogs. The household at Fall Linn- 
foot, in Peeblesshire, was a typical sample of 
one of these families. Wat tie Dalgleish, the 
shepherd there, when I first went into the dis- 
trict, was becoming an elderly man, no longer 
able for the stiff climbs and long walks that 
were needed to look after the whole of his wide 
charge. His young and vigorous son was able 
to relieve him of the more distant ground, 
which was shared with another man, not of the 
family, who slept in one of the outhouses. Wat- 
tie's active wife and daughter looked well after 
the domestic concerns of the household. His 
laugh had the clear, hearty ring of a frank, 
honest, and kindly nature. He delighted to 
recount his experience of field and fell, and his 
Doric was pure and racy. One evening I had 
come up from Tweedsmuir, and described to 
him a man. whom I had seen at work there, 
planing a shutter, which he had placed on tres- 
sels on the very middle of the road. This 
worthy wore large round-eyed spe;jtacles, a tat- 
tered apron in front of him, and a red-tasselled 
blue bonnet on his head. The shepherd recog- 
nised the man from my description, and at 
once asked ''And did he speir the inside oot 
o' ye?" He had certainly put a good many 
questions. He turned out to be a kind of fac- 
totum down the Valley of the Tweed — *'barber, 
cook, upholsterer, what you please" — of whom 
I afterwards heard' much. As am.ong his avoca- 
tions was that of paper-hanging, he was once 
employed by a proprietor in Broughton parish 
to paper a bedroom. In the afternoon, when 
tlie master of the house came to see how the 
work was getting on he found that the paper 
had been stuck on the walls just as it came, 
without the selvages being cut off. 'Tammas, 
TammasT' exclaimed the laird, '*what is the 
meaning of this? Why have you not cut off 
the«e ugly borders?" Tammas looked at the 
laird for a moment through his great gcgglfcs, 



and then, with a toss of his he. id, remarked, 
"That may be your taste, sir, but on Twted- 
side we like it best this way," and went oa with 
his pasting." 




New Border Post Cards. 

HE far-awa' Borderer ha* no excuse for 
forgetting the ** scenes of infancy," 
even if he were inclined to do so, for 
our Border publisher are producing 
picture post cards in such quantities that every 
familiar spot will soon be represented in, tliis 
cheap and permanemt form. On several oc- 
casions in these columns we have referred to 
various sets of cards, generally in black and 
white, but we have now the pleasure of noticins: 
a most exquisite set of Jedburgh views in col- 
ours, published by Mr Tliomas S. Smail, Jed- 
burgli, whose enterprise iiii this direction is 
well known. Tlie colom'ing is very finely done 
— not overdone, as is so often the case, — and 
will convey tc Jedburgh folks a.t a distance .i 
most vivid impression of the once familiar 
Bpots. Mr Smail has also pix>duced another 
novelty in post cards, viz., the ''Jedburgh 
Arms," got up in the correct colours (necessitat- 
ing four j>rintinfrs\ which will be appreciated by 
tho:?e interested in heraldry and the history of 
Jedburirh. Among the cards which are not in 
colours, perha]>s the jrem is "Jedburgh Abl)ey 
in Winter," from a painting by Sir George Keid, 
R.S.A. There is a beautiJPul softness about the 
reproduction, which will appeal to all who are 
possessed of the artistic sense. 

While we are referring to Mr Smail's publica- 
tions, we may mention that he lias at present 
in the press a second edition of Mr Walter Laid- 
law's '• Poetry and Prose." It is to be a larger 
sized book than tlie first edition, and will con- 
tain new poems, &c., together with an entirely 
new set of illustrations. We Congratulate Mr 
Laidlaw on the fact that the first edition was all 
sold a considerable time ago. On the publica- 
tion of the volume, which will take place shortly, 
we hope to review it at some length.. 



Lag not now, though rough the way, 
Fortune's mood brooks no delay ; 
Grasp the boon that's spread before ye. 
— ** Bridal of Triermain." 

Brent brow and lily rikin, 

A loving heart and leal within, 

I? better than gowd or gentle kin. 

—"Rob Roy." 
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Johnny Ha'. 

THE RHYMING BELLMAN OF SELKIRK. 

A QUAINT BORDER CHARACTER. 

(By "Felix Foster.") 

[OR a long number of years no figure 
waa more familiar on the streeta of 
Selkirk than that of John Hall, or 
Johnny Ha', aa he waa more famil- 
iarly named by his townsmen. As one who was 
personally and intimately acquainted with, him 
from the year 1864 — at which time he waa 
thirty-five years of age — I had many opportun- 
ities of studying his many ozoellent qualities 
of heart and head. 

It waa not till after his mother's death, about 
1850, that Johnny Ha' took up the duties of 
beUman. When making a funeral announce- 
ment Johnny, after respectfully rapping at the 
door, and being answered, proceeded something 
after this style: — "J. B.'a or T. A.'s compli- 
ments, requesting the favour of your presence 
to attend the funeral of So-and-So," giving the 
date and hour of the interment. Being ac- 
quainted with every householder in the town, 
he knew who to invite, and who would be likely 
to attend. Johnny waa always ready and will- 
ing to answer the queries of the sympathetic 
when making these calls, but he was decidedly 
reticent when he thought his questioner only 
sought food for gossip. 

Johnny wa« better educated than many of his 
fdlows, and in his capacity aa bellman he was 
never eccentric or ridiculous. He waa bom in 
Robertaon's Close, Selkirk, on 3rd April, 1811, 
and he frequently remarked that he had had 

A NARROW ESCAPE 

of being bom on All Pools' Day. When Johnny 
was a child his mother had to go out to work, 
and he waa left in charge of a girl. One day 
the girl fell down a stair with Johnny in her 
arins, the result being that he had a disabled 
hand and a crippled leg, and had to use a stick 
from his earliest childhood. 

A wrong impression seems to have got abroad 
that Johnny's first poetical production was on 
the subject of "Selkirk Fair." That, to my 
knowledge, was written in 1851, along with 
another on the London Exhibition, both of 
which, were printed on one slieet. Before John- 
ny left school the Laird of Haining got one 01 
his poems printed in Edinburgh, beiiring the 
title "Bonnie Hainin' Swans." The Laird took 
a great interest in the lame boy, and on one 
occasion, when presenting him with a copy of 



the first edition of Burns' poems, he remarked 
to Johnny's mother — "Nelly, I think I'll hae 
tae make wee Johnny a Byron." The Laird 
gave many gifts of books to Johnny, and his 
offer to send the boy to a school in Edinburgh 
was repeatedly refused. 

While Johnny was never very robust, yet he 
seldom suffered from any ailment. Indeed, he 
told the writer that but for the whisky he might 
never have liad "a sair head." 

It has been stated that Johnny treasured 
with miserly care a piece of the tanned skin 
which was said to have been taken of Burke's 
body after the execution and tanned for pre- 
servation. I can confidently affirm that such 
was not the case, although I have heard him 
say that he had seen what waa supposed to be 
such in the possession of a local butcher. ITiis 
butcher, it may be mentioned, walked all the 
way to Edinburgh — a distance of 38 miles — 
on the night of 27th January, 1829, in order 

TO SEE BURKE HANGED 

the following morning. He was greatly dis- 
appointed with the appearance of the culprit, 
and was Jieard to exdaini — "Pooh, poohl that 
fellow murder people ! Why, he couldn't mur- 
der a puddock!" 

During the resurrectionist scare Johnny was 
often provided with employment, which he en- 
joyed immensely. It was the rule that every 
householder had to take h.is turn in watching 
the churchyard at night or find a substitute. 
Johnny often acted the latter part, and was well 
paid for his services. Needless to say, te had 
many queer stories to tell of his nights in the 
"watch-house." 

When his mother ,died Johnny had to shift 
for himself. Bailie Muir supplied him with n 
pack of hosiery, but not being able to go far 
or to carry much, he confined his operations 
to the town for a few weeks. Once ho ventured 
to Galashiels, but did not succeed in clearing 
expenses. Before giving it up for a bad job 
he resolved to try the rural districts, and on a 
Saturday night after the term he despatched 
a good half of his pack by the Moffat carrier 
to Yarrowfeus. On Monday morning he started 
to try his fortune in Yarrow, but on the after 1 
noon of the second day, when he arrived at 
Yarrowfeus — a distance of twelve miles from 
Selkirk — his pack was the lighter of goods val- 
ued only at 5s. As the result of a week's work 
he only sold goods to the value of £2 5s. 

His pen was a nmch better source of income 
than the p.ack, or even the stocking-frame. 
Poetry, however, did not pay him. As he re- 
marked — "Poetry is often paid by praise, and 
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that wadna feed a cat" He knew a little about 
law, and his advice wa6 often Bought. He also 
wrote letters for people who could not write — 
there were many such in thoee days — and his 
services were greatly in demand. 

WRITING LOVB LBTTBRS. 

When he was consulted he used to say — "Gie 
me the particulars, an* 111 manage the rest." 
Every one had confidence in him, and he was 
never known to betray trust. 

On the occasion, of the Common Riding and 
Fair days the Magistrates used to employ 
Johnny to carry a notice-board, advising the 
populace to "Beware of pickpockets." While 
Johnny wob often very poor, he was always 
honest. 

His "Petition of the Lingilee" to the Town 
Council did much to make his name as a poet, 
and helped to stir up th& people of Selkirk to 
defend this property, which was granted to the 
town by James Y. as a reward for the bravery 
displayed by tlie sons of Selkirk on the field of 
Flodden. His "Pant WelFs Address to the 
Town Council" had a like effect. 

Johnny was an enthusiastic Burnsonian, but 
he used to say that the majority of those who 
attended the annual suppers were "just cuiffs, 
who cared more for the haggis and the whisky 
than the memory of th.e Bard," and that many 
of them "could not have repeated four lines of 
his works." 

Johnny was rather fond of a dram, but about 
two years before his death the I.O.G.T. "captur- 
ed him." as he himself expressed it, "soul and 
body." Some members of the Order joined 
together and gave him a fresh start as a pack- 
man, and as long as he was able he did a fairly 
good business in small-wares. 

He was 

AN INVETERATE SNUFFER. 

and he used to carry the snuffbox in one vest 
pocket and his ink bottle in the other. He 
never would use a new snuflTbox until he had 
the words "Up, up" engraved on the lid, these 
being the dying words of his mother. One 
snuffbox of solid silver, the gift of Mrs John 
Lang of Viewlield, he would not part with. 
About two months before his death I saw this 
box, and three books of MSS. These were lost 
when he died, although he often promised thai, 
they were to become the property of the late 
Mr W. J. Currie. I think Selkirk is the poorer 
for the loss. 

Johnny was a bachelor, and lived in com- 
fortable circumstances until the death of his 
mother, after wliich he h>id many ups and 
downs, until he became a Good Templar. 



He died on 20th December, 1872, and was 
buried with a full I.O.G.T. service. His tomb- 
stone, erected by Good Templars and friends, 
may be seen in the north corner of Selkirk 
Churchyard, where his mother, Helen Speden, 
is also buried. The freestone obelisk bears the 
following inscription: — I.O.G.T. Erected to 
the memory of John Hall, who died 20th De- 
cember, 1872, aged 61 years. An earnest and 
faithful Good Templar. 

" UP, rp." 

These words I heard my mother say 

With her expiring breath. 
They've been my watchword all the way 

Up to the hour of death. . 
They cheered me up, they oheered me on. 

In sunshine, shade, and gloom. 
And now that I've got safely home 

I'll leave them on my tomb. 

— ''Dujodee Courier." 



"And now we begin with the ministers." So be- 
gins Thomas NichoPs "Recollections of Selkirk," 
which are odd in their simplicity. Nichol, who was 
a tailor, when he published this in 1845 was eighty- 
five years of age, and one of the oldest inhabitants 
in Selkirk. It is a funny booklet, giving as it does 
a list of the ministerB, bailies; iawyeis, school- 
masters, and members of trades and inoorporations 
since 1764. It is a curioufl produofcion, oontainiiig 
a good deal of out-of-the-way information. For in- 
stance, in 1725, there was not a cart in all the town 
of Selkirk to carry the dung to the lands; it was 
carried on creels on the backs of horses. Sleds 
brought the corn into the stack-yards. Mr Nichol 
remembered many old people; one man he had 
spoken with died in July, 1788, in his 108th year. 
Ue mentions a tradition of ten men having been 
hanged in Selkirk in one day. But he does not say 
when; he gives us no particulars. The French 
prisoners were in Selkirk from April 1811 until 
May 1814. He mentions that a balloon was made by 
them and sent ofif on ISth October, 1818. It was 
seen to go pest Yarrow Kirk, but was never again 
heard off, unless in a doggerel poem written on the 
subject, which Nichol gives in full. The date of 
the firat waulk mill is given as 1768; James and 
Henry Brown came from Galashiels in 1835, and 
built their first factory. The date of the start of 
George and Thomas Roberts and Andrew Dickson is 
given as after 1842. Three country residences were 
burnt between 1764 and 1769— Salenside, on Ale 
Water; Tushielaw, in Ettrick* and Hangin0shaw, 
in Yarrow. On St James' Fair Day, 5th August, 
1766, a water-spout fell at the head of Slitrig Water, 
and did a great deal of damage in Hstwick. I be- 
lieve Mr Craig-Brown hse a copy, as has also Mr 
Fairgrieve, of another curious anecdotal book about 
Sir Walter Scott, by George King Matthews, who 
must have lived in Galashiels in his boyhood. The 
" Athenaeum *' said of it when published in 1853 that 
it was "scrupulously innocent of containing any- 
thing new." It is interesting all the efune. The 
author published poems and sketches besides. 
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THOMAS BURNS, F.R.S.L. 

A Northumberland Poet. 

By J. McQuiLLBN. 




aF all the men of mflrk on the Border- 
land and noted in the columns of the 
BoRDBR Magazine, none are worthier 
of the position, of honour than the 
Bubjeot of this brief .sketch. Mr Tliomas Bums 
is a true son of the soil, and the bracing air of 
the uplands nourished his life and gave colour, 
tone, and energy to his character. He was bom 
in 1818 at Cessford, in the parish of Eckford, 
near Grahamslaw, where in olden days the Puri- 
tan forefathers signed the Covenant., which has 
from then till now meant so much for religious 
liberty, both in thought and speech. 

It was during an outing on the banks of the 
Kale that his poetic consciousness awoke : — 

I found my heart an empty house. 
With strangers knocking at the door. 
Who might have knocked for evermore, 

but the gracious spirit opened the door witli 
loving hands. The boy loolked with 'wonder- 
stricken eyes on the varied screen of matter and 
beyond to the impulse of things. It was a sud- 
den revelation of the matchless beautv of nat- 
ure. The blue sky, the fleecy cloud, the green 
gra^s, and the flowing river were not so many 
hard facts as symbols of inherent ideas. Higher 



than the real looms the ideal, the quiet spirit 
amid the restless change of life, and ever after 
his heart glowed with a deep paraion to teach in 
song those secrets which Nature had confided 
to Ilia keeping. 

It may well be that heredity had to do witJi 
the making of the poet, for Mr Bums traoee his 
lineage to the ancient houses of Burns', the par- 
ent stock of Scotia's peasant poet, Robert Bums. 
Whichever the cause, inward propulsion or an- 
cestral trend, the fact is self-evident in our poet 
that divine fire glows clearly and steadily. 

Reared in the classic atmosphere of Border 
legend and story, as a boy and youth he assimi- 
lated the floating influences, and stored his 
mind with natural imagery, which in aft^ days 
ho has given to the world in rhythmic language. 
Mr Bums was trained in rudimentary knowledge 
at the Eckford Parish School by Mr Laurie, and 
afterwards at Morebattle by the late Mr Swan- 
ston. His ready acquisition of learning won 
the commendation of his master, who took spec- 
ial pains with his promising pupil. The lad, 
however, was not allowed to follow his bent. 
Circumfltance is a hard task-master, and life is 
a stem reality. Young Bums, like many miore 
of his fellows, was called to swell the ranks of 
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tliofle wlio must toil to live. Like Ruskin, 
though inspired by a different motive, he torfk 
to road-maJsiing and noending. Koad-makers 
are great civilisers, and they prepare the way 
for weary pilgrim^. What litter avooation fcir 
an embryo poet — though homy hands and ach- 
ing limbs result When but thirteen yeare of 
age he hired himself in Kelso miarket 
to a small farmer in the parish of 
Ford. Here his manhood developed rapidly, 
for in two years he was doing the daily 
darg of a fully qualified farm ha^. His fel- 
low-servants rememJt)eir him for his deeply held 
convictions and mature judgment. Not only 
did young Bums perform the poetic' function of 
showing mien somiething which they might other- 
wise have missed, but also the prophetic, by 
telling them to do something. Life's sunnieer 
side was seen from, the open windows of his 
soul, and it was as it the world were bathed in 
some mystery from: another sphere. It was at 
the age of sixteen, when poetry refused to be 
lo^er subdued, that Thomfia Burns began to 
give expression to his thoughts. The tongues of 
sumimer were speaking to him, and he dared not 
withhold the miessBge. From his inner con- 
sciousness he evolved things old and new, aiMl 
over the hard facts of life he wove a spell of 
mystic beauty. Youth is the age of radiant 
hopeful visions. When darkness mystifies the 
senses of men, and when dread of the unknown 
broods over them, the poet's ray and mAisio and 
hallowed infiuenoe must usher in the singing 
birds and golden simlight. 

While yet at the plough Mr Burns attracted 
the attention of the Marchioness of Waterford, 
who, recognising the young poet's ability, did 
much to stimulate and encourage him in his ef- 
forts, and up to the date of heir death she was 
one of his most enthusiastic admirers and pat- 
rons. A great want Mr Bums experienced at 
this period was reading matter. Good Uterar 
ture was beyond his means, and besides the 
Bible and Thomas Boston's " Fourfold States" 
and the " Westminster Confession of Faith," he 
had no other book. However, he made the best 
use of what he had, and from the Holy Writ 
gleaned lofty ideas, forceful expreissioD, and apt 
words, whilst frequent contemplation of the holy 
lives of bygone years kept his own ideals pure 
and his life on a high level. Tlie poet must be 
as a glory star, which not only invites the eye 
upwaixl, but sheds a light tliat the foot may 
travel onward. 

Mr Bums next moved to Pallinsbum, imder 
Mr Watson Askew Robertson, J.P. This gentle- 
man took more than a passing interest in the 
poet -J his appreciation and sympathy tended to 



develop the budding talent and in^ired the 
muse to wider flights. When at Liibum Mr 
Bums threw himself and his gift into the move- 
ment which was then in progress to eouuicipate 
the farm labourers from a vexatious thraldom 
He used both pen and voice, and doubdess help- 
ed to bring the agitation to a successful issue, 
the rate (rf wages being raised at once from 128 
per week to 18s. The poetic efforts of Mr 
Bums on' this ocoaeion appeared in the " North 
of England Advertiser " and the " Kelso Chron- 
icle." This was in the year 1870. From this 
date forward Mr Bums steadily improved his 
social position. Coming to Newcastle in 1876, 
he joined the police force, and later entered the 
service of the School Board in the same city, 
which position he still occupies with credit and 
distinction. 

1885 saw the first fruits of the poet's mind 
apx*ear in book fomL It was a modest volume^ 
but it caught on, and in less than six weeks a 
thousand copies had been sold. Not every poet 
could so speaik of his first boo'k. " Chimes from 
Nature" followed, and was exhausted within 
one month of its publication. The late Queen 
Victoria, Baroness Burdett Coutts, Professor 
Blackie, Principal Cairns, and Professor Orr, 
each had copies of this issue. '' Flowers from 
Philosophy" was the next venture. This was 
dedicated to the late Duke of Northumberland, 
enjoyed a wide circulation, and gained many 
admirers of Mr Bums' verse. " City Songs 
was published in 1901 under the patronage of 
His Grace the Duke of Ai^la This work 
showed a distinct advance on previous efforts, 
and stamped the poet with royal letters patent. 
He proved himself a priest of nature, aod in the 
direct line with the gifted sons of nataonal song. 

Mr Bums is well-known on the Borders, as 
his poems for years have appeared in the " Ber- 
wickshire Advertiser," "Berwickshire News," 
the "Kelso Chronicle," "Hexham Courant,' 
" Alnwick Guardian," and also further afield. 

Among the songs composed by Mr Bums is 
" The Old School Board Bell," which was set to 
music and sung by a thousand voices in New- 
castle Town Hall on the occasion of a monstre 
school demonstration, and also at the Giystal 
Palace, London, by the Welsh Choir, where it 
secured the first prize. Mr i^ums is at present 
arranging his latest work with a view to its 
publication. This will be forthcoming shortly, 
and we wish it every success and the ajuthor 
much joy of hi a labour. 

Such are the facts of the life of Mr Bum& 
Let us briefly touch upon his poetic output As 
has already been noted, Mr Bums seeks his in- 
spiration at the ftlirine of nature. SMe has 
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^auties which sh^ revealB, voices which he 
liears, snatches of melody from the unseen fall 
upon his ©are, and he/ poet-like, would echo 
these: — 

Lord, teach me how that word or thought 

May clothe the eonl within my song. 
And how a verse with glory fraught 

May by its beauty oonqner wrong. 
Thou knoweat in my soul there liea 

Far more than effort can express. 
The best of what I know aye dies. 

Ere I can weave for it a dress. 

Not often failure, however, waits upon the 
poet's efforts. The garment he weavee is full 
of charm and shot through with genuine threads 
of gold. There is the sweetness and brightness 
of a summer morning lying ovea: his pagea Mr 
Bums is not the discoverer of a new world, but 
the transformer of the old. In the well-known 
familiar scenes he finds a constant delight The 
ntoarland with its heather and furze, the great 
hills which rise silent and stedfaet^ gloomy and 
grey, are his abiding object leesons. He would 
interpret the messages of their silences for the 
good of men, and unite their aapecte with the 
moods of the mind ; — 

Stand erect! when skies are groaning. 

Laden with the angry cloud; 
Show a majesty and beanty. 

Though the tempest be your shroud. 
Like a star on life's dark ocean. 

Glowing with divine emotion. 
Wedding faith and love in one. 

Live the boldest rival down. 

Strenuously, with- thoughts set to musio and 
with fulness of utterance, Mr Bums urges ua to 

Seek delight in pure ambition. 

Make research thy great design. 
Bend the sable veils of fancy, 
.Let the minstrels' joy be thine. 

He is a tireless seeker after the ideal, and would 
transfuse the ordinary with glints of radiance 
from afar. Life must have a sacred meaning — 

When Life's path grows dark and dreary. 

And the star of hope bums low. 
When the heart sinks 'neath its burden. 

And the joy-streams cease to flow; 
When the shade of coming sorrow 

Deepens into gloomy night. 
Faith can gild the darkest shadow 

With her radiant wings of light. 

The earth is the footstool of the Eternal, and 
through the mists, shadows, and mysteries^ "the 
great altar stairs slope upward" to the veiry 
presence of God — 



One by one the clouds are lifted. 

And the veil of drooping mist. 
Which has hung about the mountains, 

Like the presence of a ghost. 
One by one the ridges brightened. 

Mantled o*er with living green. 
Shining as great peaks of beryl ' 

In the morning's golden sheen. 
Streaks of sweet and tender gk>ry. 

Sloping westward from the east; 
Cast their beams across the landscape 

Like the rays from beauty's feast. 

Poets are the legislatoiis of the world, they dis- 
cern laws hidden even to the wise — 

They only know but half the truth 
Who think the century dies to-day. 
The world moves on to larger life. 

And past events prepare the way; 
By the process of the ages. 
These are written on life's pages. 
The present keeps her hand on' time. 
However high the centuries climb. 

It is typical of the poet that he, though the dust 
of the citv be about his feet, should live in the 
open with thoughts rising to the mountain tops, 
with every sense vibrant to the hints and in- 
timations of the higher life. Thus is he no idle 
singer of an empty day — 

He sang his songs just as they came. 
Nor dreamed of merit or reward. 
He reck'd not of the praise or blame 
Of men who read, or men who heard; 
The fires that burn'd within his brain 
Befused to check their rich refrain. 

Out of a wealth of many poems it is difficult 
to make selection and unfair to detach them 
from their setting, but space is limited, and it 
may be that those few verses quoted will serve 
the puipoee, prompt our readers to explore fur- 
ther the ripe fields of poesy, encourage our poet 
to woo even more persistently the muses, and' 
wrest from the keeping of the mystic sisters the 
strange fire with which to illumine the dark 
paths we mortals tread below. 
^ A number of poems by Mr Burns have been 
included m the anthdogical and biographical 
works of the day, such as " The Modem Scot- 
tish Poets," :Narth Country Poets," " Gladston- 
lan Tributes," " Tributes to the late Queen Vic- 
toria," " Coranation Odes," and also a contribu- 
tion to the memorial volume on the late Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, sent in response to iimtation 
In the month of April of this year Mr Bums 
was elected a FeUow of the Royal Society of 
Literature in recognition of his contributions to 
the literature of the nation, which is an honour 
to the poet and a credit to those who discovered 
ms worth. 
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Fast Castle. 

'Fast Castle, firm and sure 
On the rock will aye endure." 

fN the tragic tale of the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor reference is made to the 
Wolfs Crag as a symbol of varied and 
monotonous melancholy, not un- 
mingled with horror, and this imprint of the 
imagination is said to have been borrowed from 
that precipitous headland whereon have stood 
for* many generations the ruins of Fast Castle, 
desolate and dreary. A visitor to St Abbs' 
toniay looks a little north, by west, and in a 
realm of gloomy solitude there stands, three 
miles away, a time-worn solitary sentinel which 
guards the stubborn mainland against the wrath 
and wildness of the battling waves. 



Authentic history has not ventured' to fix m 
date for the first building of such a conspicuous 
land-mark, but no " Border Keep," no "strength, 
of stane," has wrought itself more into the 
tangled w^b of raid, foray, and revenge, whose- 
record dings to that fair stretch of Bordwland 
which runs from Scottish l^e to Tweed. Its 
first recognisable identity follows the defeat of 
Halidon Hill (1333), when a band of English- 
men, under Sir Robert Benhale, took it from 
the hardy Scot. Then it was that 3amiockburn. 
was avenged ; and only the heroism which runs 
in Scottifidb. blood nurtured the spirit of national 
independence. Probably before the end of the^ 
fourteenth century the Scots had come to their 
own again. 

In U02, George, Earl of March, who had 
sworn fealty to Henry IV. of England, besiegedL 




WOL«''8 CBAO. 



The summit of the rock, on which the Castle 
stands, is triangular, and round it runs what 
once has been a massive wall. On the highest 
part of the crag, and at its eastern edge, some 
seventy feet in height, there was formerly a 
red sojidstone tower. Its dimensions cannot 
have been large, for the whole cliff measures 
only one hundred and twenty by sixty feet. 
When the Castle was erected, it was isolated by 
a space of twenty-four feet. A draw-bridge, 
with arched gateways, made access easy in time 
of peace, and hard in time of trouble. Sheer 
down, just above sea level, is the entrance to 
a large cave, which probably had internal com- 
mimication with the fortalice above, and whence 
there ever issues the hollow-sounding moaning 
of the raging, restless sea. 



the Castle and claimed surrender immediat^v' 
after the fateful frays of Nesbit Moor and 
Homildon. It waa at once garrisoned by the 
EInglish, and the strategical value of ita occu- 
pation seems to have been somewhat important* 
for first, William Clifford (and two years later 
his son, who had been created Warden of the 
Eastern Marches) was appointed (xovemor. A 
mandate of the King ordered the transference^ 
along with, "the artillery and our other things/' 
And the occupants were not without menace, 
for, according to a letter forwarded by Bedford 
to the Keeper of the Privy Seal, the Scots "keep 
continual watoh around the afore-m^ationed^ 
Castle of Fast Castle, and vilely destroy the 
provisions conveyed for their sustenance, with 
no other intention than that of taking and* 
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^eetioying, to the great disgrace erf all the 
Kingdom." la crtker words, they laboured to 
<cut off suppliea. And not without success, for 
a few years later, when Thoma* Holden held 
the Castle, Patrick Dunbar of Beil with "an 
hundred haxdie persons," surprised the garrison, 
and made the notorious freebooter captive. In 
14rl9, William Halliburton was in command, 
and it may have been in his time that Jamee 
Coulstoun (U29), bearing a mm of two 
thousand merits to the English King, was, near 
Coldbirandspath, met by ''several men on stout 
horses, who inflicted many wounds, and carried 
off the bags which contained the treasure, to 
a strong citadel nigh at hand, called Fast- 
caade." 

In 1467, Patrick, son d Alexander Home of 
DunglasB, owned the property. He, again, was 
succeeded by his son. Sir Patrick Home, who, 
in 1502, entertained for one night Margaret 
Tudor, SB she passed that way on her nuptial 
embassage to the Scottish Court. Sir Patrick 
was followed by a distant kinsman, Cuthbert 
Home, who, with eighty of that Border famfly 
of lenown, fell on Flodden'a ''bluidy eard." 
It was about this time that Lillbum, one of the 
murderers of Sir Robert Kerr of Littledean, 
died a prisoner in the dungeon of the Castle. 
When Regent Albany, in 1515, assailed Lord 
Home, the fort yielded to a garrison of sixteen 
men, who, however, soon gave way again to the 
Scots, when the Castle wails were thrown down. 
It was again fortified by the Homes in 1521, 
only to be again surprised by an English garri- 
son under Hertford, in 1548, though there had 
been an ineffectual attempt by Sir George 
Douglas to raise the siege in 1532. This in- 
road, and its witty method of expulsion, are 
memorable, and are thus described in " Holinr 
abed's Chronicle^': — ^"Wheo the oaptaine of 
Falk Oaetle had commanded the husbandmen 
adjoining to bring hither, at a certain day, 
great store of vitteLs, the young thereabouts 
having that oocaaion, assemlHed thither, and, 
laieing them on their shoulders, vrere rec^ved 
after they passed the bridge, which was made 
over twio high rooka into the Castle, where, 
laying down what they brought, they suddenly, 
by a sign given, set upon the keepers of the 
gates, slue them, and before the other English- 
men oould be assembled, possessed the other 
placee, weapons and artillery of the Castle, and 
then receiving the rest of eheir oompanie 
through the great and open gate, they wholly 
kept and enjoyed the Castle for their country- 
men." Tradition bears out the tenor of the 



story, and further affirms that peats for fuel 
were carried before the keepers of the gate. 

The rough, rude methods of Border warfare 
at last gave way to diplomatic skill, and for a 
time therel was semblance of peace. Then the 
Homes maintained ancestral sway, exercising 
the frugal favours of homely hospitality. A 
letter, dated 12th August, 1567, written by 
Queen Elizabeth's Scottish ambassador, runs 
thus: — "As you might perceive by my letter 
of 7th July, I lodged at Fast Castle that night, 
accompanied with the Lord Hume, the Lord 
of Ledington (Richard MJaitland), and James 
Melvin, where I was entreated very well, ac- 
cording to the nature of the place, whidh is 
fitter to lodge prisoners in than folks at liberty ; 
as it is very little, sd it is very strong." 

After Sir Patrick Home fell at Langside 
(1568), Fast Castle was in the hands of his 
two infant daughters, who, a few years later, 
were surprised by Drury, marching from Ber- 
wick through Coldingham, on his way to re- 
lieve the Castle of Edinburgh. He left tw^ve 
men in garrison. In 158(>, one of Home's 
daughters married Robert Logan, Laird of 
Restalrig, and possession was taken of Fast 
Castle, where, too, an asylum was afforded to 
the despicable Bothwell. Logan himself, 
olLBiiged with highway robbery, took refuge 
there in June, 1596, and the following month he 
entered into a singular contract with Napier 
of Mercbiston, the inventor of logarithms. The 
latter offered to discover some hidden treasure 
in the Castle, and it may be that Logan had 
in view the further aid which the magician 
might command towards the strengthening oi 
a plot formed by Bothwell and himself. The 
original contract in the handwriting of Napier 
has been preserved, and in it he daims the 
"just third pairt of quhatsoever poiss or hid 
tressour the said Jhone sail find." 

Robert Logan of Restalrig and Fast Castle 
was ''ane godles, drunkin^ and deboshit muaJ* 
In July, 1600, he entered into correspondence 
with the Earl of Cowrie, whose father had been 
beheaded after the treason of Ruthven (1584). 
Along with the Master of Ruthven, the said 
Earl had just returned from Italy, and gaining 
the promise of aid in a well-laid conspiracy of 
revenge, he set dbwn as substantial recom- 
pense the lands of Dirleton, in Ekist Lothiao. 
The letters passed through the hands of James 
Bour, a "silly, auld, gleyit carle," who was no 
doubt privy to the plot It was the aim of 
the consi^racy to have the King surreptiti- 
ously conveyed from Falkland Palace to Fast 
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Castle, where Logan and Bour were lying in 
wait The plot was unsuoceesful, but the corre- 
spondence fell into the hands of Sprot^ a notary- 
public in Eyemouth. After the death both of 
Logan and Bour, Sprot, in 1608, was appre- 
hended for having secreted treasonable docu- 
ments. Hie pleaded guilty, and was sentenced 
to death. Pitcaim's "Criminal Trials" give, in 
detail, an account of trial and execution. In 
1609, the bones of Logan were exhumed, and 
over them was passed sentence of forfeiture ; 
and Fast Castle, by so gruesome fate, passed 
out of the hands of his son, Robert, "for ever." 

After the Castle and lands had reverted to 
the Crown, they were disposed of to James 
Amot, merchant in Edinburgh, and on 24th 
May, 1617, they fell into possession of the 
Homes. In 1642, they were owned by Sir 
Patrick Hepburn of Waughton. They were 
seized by Alexander, Earl d Home, in 1644, 
.and subsequently went by marriage to the 
Ramsays, by whom they were sold, in 1682, to 
the first Sir John Hall, Bart^ of Dunglass, a 
scion of that illustrious family now represented 
by Sir Basil Francis Hall, Bart. 

Such eventful history owes almost everything 
to the imique position of an otherwise insignifi- 
oant fortalice, and even yet its grey turrets, 
^'crested suddenly with red and dazzling light," 
cast thoughts back to far-off unhappy days, 
and battles long agol 

A. T. G. 




"^Sir Conan Doyle on the Literature 
of the Scottish Border. 

rHE theme — ^Border literature — at once 
brings to onei's mind that one district 
in these islands produced, in the last 
century, two men whose names must 
be included in Uie half-dozen greatest writers 
of that period — ^I refer to Carlyle and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. Of Carlyle I will say nothing ; he 
came from the Borders, but was in no sense 
of the Borders. Soott, too, was largely cos- 
mopolitan, having regard to the bulk of his 
work; yet, who knew and was able to treat 
a Bonier character as he didi In Dandie Din- 
mont he has left a type of the rugged Border 



farmer ; and. in the "Ladj of the Lake" he has 
enshrined those glorious days of chivalry when 
good knights, like the noble Douglas, rode to 
battle or appeared as champions in the lists. 
It mattered not what theme or personality 
Soott took up, his comprehensive and sym- 
pathetic brain enabled him always to make it 
his own and to recreate it so as to be easily 
realised by anybody. In this respect, Scott 
had a supreme gift> unequalled by that of any 
novelist in the world. A stoir is told of a 
scientist who had spent all his life in a profound 
but not very profitable study of ancient By- 
zantium. At last he read "Count Robert of 
Paris," whereupon he declared that whereas 
his life-long efforts to know the ancient city 
and its life had met with little success, here 
was a Scotch lawyer who, in the pages of a 
novel, made the city to live and its people 
to move about before his very eyes! 

But, great as was Scott's literary work, the 
real work that he did was that which he pef^ 
formed before he obtained fame : when he rode 
from farmhouse to farmliouse collecting those 
ballads — the real folklore of the people — ^which 
he brought together, and many of which, but 
for his efforts, might have been lost. In that 
work Scott had, perhaps, done more for Scot- 
tish literature than when at Abbotsford, or 36 
Castle Street^ Edinburgh, he penned his great 
romances. 

The literature of the Scottish Borders was 
oast in a minor key, characteristic of the 
stormy country from which it came — grim 
humour may illuminate it for a moment, but 
the sad note will be found always to predomin- 
ate. The literature of the Borders is the very 
embodiment of the Scottish national spirit, 
because it is always on the borders of a coun- 
try that the national spirit runs most high. 
Hence the literature of the Borders represents 
the highest expression of the real Scottish 
spirit When the glint of armour showed the old 
Borderers that the English marauders were on 
the war path again they might take to the 
hills, but for every visit the En^ishmen paid 
to their country of stream and hill the Scot- 
tish Borderers paid two in return. This inter- 
change of courtesies came to them as naturally 
as dil the rushing of the river, or the sough 
of the wind over the grey moor. 



[• Speech on propcwing the toast " The Literatnre 
of the Soottish Borders " at the banquet of the Lon- 
don Scottish Border Connties Association, 10th May, 
1904.— Beported and slightly abridged by J. E. M.] 



Ybt and but areJ words for fools — ^wise men 
neither hesitate nor retract — ^they resolve and 
they execute. — The Talisman. 
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Abbey Edge. 



Say not " 'Tis bleak !" though on the windnswept 

wold 
Stands the plain f arm-honfie, with its few ash trees : 
No hint of bleakness comes to hearts that feel 
The warmth of love that rings it round and ronnd. 
Here, child and man, my willing footsteps turned 
About the pleasant fields, green leanings, wild-roee 

dells; 
To me the hawthorn bending 'neath its bloom ; 
The rumble of the wain ; the standing cows. 
That stretched hoarse throats out on the evening 

air — 
All spoke of peace. The little height they call 
" The Gallow Hill,'* thyme-crowned, where we sur- 
veyed 
The blue sea breaking in the sunlit bay. 
Held me by one high charm. " The Witches' 

Knowe," 
Bising from out a sea of hyacinth. 



Through a dim leafy world Ale takes its way. 
As — where the trees are oarven deep with names— 
It enters Abbey £dg^, then sparkles bright 
Into the sunshine under fursy braes. 
Where primroses and milk-white mushrooms grow 
Each in their time. Gathering its strength. 
The streamlet pours into a brown sheep-pool. 
Where, in the dawn of youth in summer's prime. 
We made the over-hanging rook, that drips 
On spleenwort and on campion, answer back. 
As we leapt in and filled the pool with storm ; 
While the lush clover pastures lent the air 
A passionate sweetness that made hot within 
The innocent fountains of our joyous blood. 
The water holds its way, and with a rush. 
Races adown a slope, then gliding slow 
Beneath the foot-bridge leading to the hill. 
Wanders about a little aimlessly 
Until it seeks the shelter of the grove: 
And so, singing itself to i^eep or toil. 
It passes out of sight but not of mind. 




Fern, saplings of rowan and of silver birch. 
By halcjron-haunted Ale's clear waters brown. 
Was a delight that still made spirit glad 
In the hot city's centre. What a hush 
Fell on us, as we younglings clambered up 
Through the green twilight of the leaves above, 
Until, perched on the giddy eminence, 
We smiled, and gathering courage, sang our songs. 
And told our tales, yet stopping suddenly 
To mark the bobbing rabbit as it fled 
From unknown foe to shelter in the whin. 
The river, summer-dried, is running still. 
Yet shrinks to shallows on its pebbles grey : 
But not so flows it through my human heart; 
There it is freighted full and strong with love. 
From darkling pool we lured the unwilling trout, 
Chasing it till it almost showed itself 
For lack of water where we took our prize. 



Nothing upon this gentle earth of ours 
Takes with it all the unencumbered years* 
And interweaves them through those other days 
When light fails, strength declines, and labour 

strains. 
As does a Border bum : Flecked is the soul 
For ever with its sunshine; cooled the heart 
By its clear silver streams; charmed the tired ear 
By its unending music. 

Step within! 
O you shall find no dull hour waiting you: 
Here are dear ones that look not on the earth 
As a mere tilling-ground for energies 
Allied to unimaginative powers : 
The morning and the evening tell a tale 
Filled with a rare and rich significance; 
The air is laden with strange promises 
To such as feel with awe the soul's high quest. 
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Books there are here, and mnsic, and the walla 
Do all they may to bring the distant near. 
For those who live and strive beyond the s 
Whose love of these snrroundings is as onrsr— 



Look at us from their frames : fond memory 
Re-fills the seats with other forms, till w», 
Burdened with thoughts of Time's eewrities^ 
(^^ast ourselves on high Heaven— and leaje ms tlt«r»? 

J. H. 




ON ALE WATRR 



The Life of Major-Qeneral Wauchope, CB., C.M.Q., LLD. 

By Sir Gborgk Douglas, Bart. 




^HE world owes much to itg biograph- 
ers, who, by painstaking ressfurch, 
introspective study, and careful sift- 
ing, present the life stories of tlie 
great ones in such a concise form that they 
can be known and read of all men, while their 
footprints on the sands of time are thus render- 
ed inJelibla The military men of the world, 
and Scotsmen in particular, will be grateful to 
Sir George Douglas, Bart., for the handsome 
volume OTk the above subject, w«hich has just 
been issued by the well-known firm of Hodder 
& Stoughton, London. The type and paper 
are all that could be desired, while the three 
photogravure portraits add to the interest of 
the life story which is so well told by our emin- 
ent Border litterateur. The volume is pub- 
lished at IQs 6d, and we feel sure it will have 
a place in most Border libraries. Even, apart 
from tlie prominent position he held in mili- 
tary n^tt&n, Greneral Wauchopa had taken a 
firm hold upon the minds and hearts of those 
who kneiw him as a Borderer, or Midlothian 
country gentleman, and Sir Geoi^ge Douglas, 
by thus unfolding the inner life of tlie man, 
will enable the general reading public to enjoy 
to some extent the pleasure felt by those who 
knew the lamented warrior intimately. In 
Creneral Wauchope's character the outstanding 



features of the Saxon and tbe Gael wiere blend- 
ed to perfection, so that) Highlander and Low- 
lander alike could claim him as their own. 
Our limited space prevents us giving many se- 
lections from the volume. 

A young frie«id of ours who served in the 
Soudan under General (then Colonel) Wauch- 
ope, having on one occasion been overcome 
with sleep while on sentry duty, was brought 
before the Colonel. As the position occupied 
by the sentry was not a very importaxit one, 
although sleeping while on duty, is always a 
serious offence, Wauchope earned the young 
soldier's life-long gratitude by letting him off 
with a fatherly admonition. Of this kindly 
side of Wauchope's character. Sir George Doug- 
las gives many examples, but we select the 
following as an appropriate paragraph : — 

• " Even the man who brings our milk is mourning 
for him, as the whole town is," wrote an Edinburgh 
lady a few days after his death. " Eh, he was good 
to cabmen," said a cabman's wife, at the same time. 
Another lady wrote as follows : " I heard a little 
story in Lanark which may interest you, though it 
is only one of veiy many. The day the newiB of 
Magersfontein came the Jubilee nurse was TJAitiagr 
a miner's wife, and found the husband sitting by 
the fire with tears rolling down his cheeks. He 
told me he had been many years in the dear old 
42nd, and that the General had been just like » 
father to them. They would never* see his like 
again." 
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His desire to improve the comdition of his 
meui wa« the secret of his great popularity with 
the rank and file, and this side of his character 
is well put by Sir George Douglas, as follows : — 

" To sum up, while Wauchope was eminently be- 
loved by all ranks, the secret of the extraordinary 
and unexampled confidence reposed in him by the 
men was their conviction at once of the justice of 
his dealings with them, and of his firm and whole- 
hearted devotion to their interest. In the ordinary 
life of peace-time, they knew that if he was strict 
and punctual which he also expected all who 
served under him to be — they could depend on him 
for perfect fairness, whilst there was no labour he 
grudged in their service. And in warfare they were 
■equally well aware that his great personal daring 
was associated with an excellent Scots caution when 
leading themselves. During the hardships endured 
at the period of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir he would 
actually rise from sleep an hour and a half before 
his men, and go forth to collect wood to light the 
fires for their breakfast ; for he knew the instan- 
taneous and wonderful effect produced by a cup of 
hot coffee with a hard-working and fasting man. 
. . . When in hospital at Suez, after being 
wounded at El Teh, he made a tour of the hospital 
tents and huts, found out all wounded men who b(^- 
longed to his battalion, and got them to forward 
money home— himself undertaking all arrangements 
connected with the forwarding. He also questioned 
the worst cases as to what they intended to do on 
being discharged from the service, and urged them 
to correspond with himself, in order that he might, 
if possible, be of use to them in settling in life." 

Among the many who gladly sent notes of 
incidents to the biographer is the fdlowing 
from the Rev. Oeorge Dodds, U.F. Church, 
Liberton, who has contributed to the pages of 
the Border Magazinb. The incident which 
refers to Wauohope's political campaign is thus 
described : — 

" In the midst of one very stormy meeting, when 
the uproar seemed to have got altogether beyond 
control, the audience was surprised to see a smart- 
looking working-man step on to the platiorm beside 
the Colonel. A momentary hush ensued, of which 
tho intruder took advantage to speak somewhat as 
follows : — ' I dinna ken vera much aboot politics. 
But I was wounded at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, 
and a man came up to me and gave me his water- 
bottle, and carried me back to a safe place. That 
man is on the platform to-night— and that's the 
man I'm gaen to vote for !' The instant change m 
tho feeling of the crowd which followed this de- 
'Claration may be better imagined than described." 

The sad story of Magen»fontein, where the 
^gallant hero fell, will have a sad fascination for 
most readers, and our last selection thus re- 
fers to that Mack chapter in our military his- 
tory: — 

A story, which is believed by the rank and file 
-^throughout both battalions of his old regiment, 
though the writer has sought in vain for evidence 



on which to base it would assign to his dying mom- 
ents the words, " Don't blame me for this, lads !" 
It will be seen that this speech is capable of widely 
different interpretations, according as the emphasis 
is laid on the second or third word of the sentence. 
For, by emphasising the " me," what is otherwise a 
mere reference to the proverbial fortune of war 
assumes the character of a reflection on some other 
person or persons. In the nature of things there 
is nothing unlikely in Wauchope's having used 
these words in the first sense, though, as I have 
said, beyond the vaguest hearsay, there is no evid- 
ence that he did so use them. That he would have 
used them in the second sense is to all who knew 
him incredible. 

Thus, at the head of his troops, in the perform- 
ance of his duty, died one of the bravest and truest 
soldiers, one of the most perfect characters, and one 
of the beet-loved men of his time. He perished in 
the moment of disaster, but for that disaster he was 
in no sense or degree responsible. A well-nigh im- 
possible task— one which partook, indeed, of the 
nature of a forlorn hope—had been set him, and 
against this his better judgment had protested. 
But, having received his orders, he loyally did his 
best to carry them out. 



Jedburgh Abbey in Winter. 



^^M^^^E are so inclined to describe our 
^MfUip Border scenery as it is to be seen 
orMv in the leafy seasons of the year 
^^*^ that we forget that the same 
scenery, when seen in the winter time, has a 
beauty whioh is absent from it, when it is clad 
in verdure and the trees are in foliage. Those 
who have had the pleasure of seeing many of 
the pictures by our Border artist^ Mr Tom 
Scott, A.R.S.A., will have noticed how many 
of his paintings depict Border scenery under 
the latter conditions. The exquisite tracery 
of the leafless trees is most efifective, and adds 
very much to the beauty of Mr Scott's Border 
pictures. These remarks have been called 
forth by seeing a large plate-marked collotype 
photo of Sir Greorge Reid's beautiful painting 
of "Jedburgh Abbey in Winter," which has 
just been published by Mr T. S. Smail, of Jed- 
burgh. The fine old Abbey and the partly 
frozen river in the foreground are much beauti- 
fied by a coating of snow, and the whole com- 
position presents this Border scene in one of 
its finest aspects. The large plate is very 
suitable for framing, and we have no doubt it 
will soon grace the walls of a Jethart home, 
and find its way over the seas to the "callants" 
who are far 8.wa'. By printing an exception- 
ally lai^ edition, Mr Smail is able to sell the 
plate at the remarkably low price of one shil- 
ling, and we feel sure that his enterprise in 
this artistic direction will be amply rewarded. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
From time to time we give extracts from appreciative letters we receive, and we have pleasure in quoting 
a few words from the latest epistle: — " I am pleased to see that the whin-coloured Borderer has made its first 
century, and looks like having a much longer innings. A good score — a score of centuries is what I wish it.** 
We are indebted to our correspondent for his humorously expressed good wishes, and, if our readers continue 
as steadfast as they are, we will still be found at the wickets ** not out." 

Wliat we require most is a larger number of yearly subscribers, who, by placing their orders with their 
newsagents, strengthen our hands and bring the Magazine before those who may chance to see it on the book- 
seller's counter. Sample copies will be sent free direct to any address, if application by post card is made U> 
A. Walker & Son, High Street, Galashiels. 

The Border Keep. 

Dear Fellow Borderers, from our readers, who will thus be hoping to 

There U a special ^ our Magazine, bright and varied, e^ 

pleMure in receiving a commumoation from ^^^ *^«y "^7 ^°* "^^ '^''^'^ ^""^ ^^ 

an old friend whom you have not heard from for ^^'^^ ooiunmB. 

some time, and so, when the poet brought me * « * 

an envelope containing the three following cut- The Rev. Dr Williamson, of ^Jdinbnrgh, has beea- 

tings and the words, "With G. T.'s compli- adding to our knowledge of the history of a certain 

mentft," written on the insideof the flap, I knew ^^ff ^^ ^®.' ""'^^^^ ^Always reviv^ at this season 
, " » : , ^j. " «i^ ix« «c»v/x Lu^xx p, X 1^ ^^ ^j^^ j^ ^^ many pantomimes. He says that the 

that an old Edmburgh Borderer had not for- hero of " Jack the Giant-^iller " was a native of 

gotten me in the retirement of my keep. The Tweedsmuir, named little John, because trf his 

first cutting takes us back to the daasica of dwar^^h stature. Everybody in Tweedside abont 

, ., jiT^j J "11 V au -a this time was in great fear of a giant, who waa go- 

our childhood, and will be rather a surprise to ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^t damage, bit on one occasion, 

many. It is taken from the "Temperance while he was standing on the bank of the Tweedy 

Leader," while the two following paragraphs, Little John, who was skilled in archery, stepped out 

as far as I can judce by the type, etc., are from ^«>"^ behind a rock on the other side and drove an. 

T VT^ . . . r*"6^ ^J '^"^ vr^» ^'' » /" arrow into the heart of the giant. Dr Williamson 

the "Christian Leader. As I have often said, ^dds that the grave of Jack ia still to be eeen at 

I will be pleased to receive cuttings at any time Tweedsmuir. 
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My friend, Mr Learmont Drysdale, haa just re- 
ceived the important appointment of head theo- 
•retica] master in the Glasgow Atheneenm Sohool of 
Mnsic. The son of a worthy Edinburgh citizen, 
Mr Drysdale belongs to a family sufficiently inter- 
esting to make it worth somebody's while to write 
its history. There is a significance in the Lear- 
mont, the new master's Christian name, that not 
one in a thousand would ever dream of. For Mr 
Drysdale can trace descent from Sir Thomas Lear- 
mont of Ercildoune, more familiarly known as 
Thomas the Bhymer. His great grandfather on the 
mother's side, George Learmont, would have come 
into Thomas the Rhymer's estates if he had cared 
to risk money in contesting the claim of a distant 
relative who took possession. 



Mr Learmont Drysdale's mother was born and 
brought up at Traquair, in the very heart of the 
most poetical and romantic part of the Lowlands. 
Most of the Ettrick Shepherd's ballads and ro- 
mances were connected with the district, notably 
the well-known " Eilmeny," the scene of which was 
laid in a fairy-haunted wood on the banks of the 
Tweed midway between Traquair and Innerleithen. 
Mrs Drysdale's father was for many years factor 
to the Earl of Traquair, and his house was the 
meeting-place for James Hogg and many more not- 
ables of that merry time. She remembers Hogg 
quite well — " a rough, plaid-covered, romantic fig- 
ure;" and she has memories also of " Christopher 
North " and Tibbie Shiels. Traquair House was 
the scene of many historical events. Prince Charles 
once passed out at its bear-guarded gates, which 
closed then and have never since been reopened. 
Mr Learmont Drysdale does most of his musical 
work on a writing-table upon which the unfortunate 
Prince wrote several of his despatches. It was 
given to his grandfather by the late Earl of Tra- 
quair. I hone these stray notes about the new mas- 
ster of the Glasgow " Athenaeum " will be interest- 
ing to readers. Mr Drysdale has the cause of Scot- 
tish music at heart, and if he does not make his 
influence felt in Glasgow I shall be vastly surprised. 



A writer* in the "Westminster Gazette" thus 
refers to a subject of great interest to Border- 
ers: — 

Not a few readers of the " Songs and Verses " of 
Lady John Soott, edited by her grandnieoe and pub- 
lished by Mr David Douglas, of Edinburgh, will 
regret the omission of " Annie Laurie," one of the 
popular songs in the English-speaking world. Lady 
John Scott, who died four years ago at the age of 
ninety, was a sister-in-law of the late Duke of 
Buccleuch, for whom she made a collection of Old 
Scotch songs and tunes; she was an accomplished 
musician as well as a verse-writer, and it is worth 
remarking that in her youth she was under the 
tuition of Manuel Garcia, who is now in his hun- 
dredth year. 

Lady Scott— who, with Lady Ckwdor, was the only 
person, it may be recalled, in Dalkeith Palace to 
receive Queen Victoria and Prince Albert on the 
occasion of their visit in 1842— related to Lord Nai>- 
ier the story of " Annie Laurie." " I made the 
tune long ago," she stated, " to an absurd ballad, 
and once, before I was married, I was staying at 
Marchmont and fell in with a collection of Allan 
Cunningham's poetry. I took a fancy to the words 



of ' Annie Laurie,' and thought they would go well 
to the tune I speak of. I didn't quite like the 
words, however, and I altered the verse ' She's 
backit like a peacock' to what it is now and made 
the third verse (' Like dew on the gowan lying ') 
myself, only for my own amusement." 

Lady John Scott, who disliked publicity, gave 
" Annie Laurie " and other songs to a London pub- 
lisher in 1856 in aid of the widows and orphans of 
soldiers killed in the Crimean war. 

A volume of Lady John Scott's music will be 
ready shortly. 

» * * 

Most of us are surprised at the great amount 
of literary matter produced by tKe fertile braia 
and facile pen of Mr Andrew Lang, but it has 
been left to a writer in the *'New York Herald"" 
to tell us how it is done. Only an American 
could put it thus : — 

I remember a great many years ago pausing at 
the desk of Andrew Lang, the distinguished critic^ 
to ask him a question which had arisen in my own 
mind as to his beginnings in the line of criticism. 
He was very busy at the moment dictating a life of 
Savonarola to one stenographer, a history of Scot- 
land to another, and an essay upon Southey to & 
third, while with his right hand he was writing a 
ballad to Isaak Walton, and with his left mapping 
out the synopsis of a historical novel, dealing with 
the life of Prince Charlie. " Mr Lang," said I, 
" would you mind telling me when you first turned 
your attention to literature and to criticism? I 
find there is a very considerable interest in the 
matter." " Certainly not," he replied, affably, 
handing his Savonarola stenographer a handful of 
commas for the punctuation of his biography. " I 
was six months old when somebody placed a copy of 
Fox's ' Book of Martyrs ' in my hands." " Yes," 
said I. "An extraordinary book for one so young, 
but what did you do with it ?" " I tore it all to 
pieces in three minutes," observed the famous 
critic, resuming his dictations and his writing. I 
do not know of a greater or more convincing ex- 
ample of prophetic precocity, whatever one may 
think of the critic's judgment in so treating one 
of the classics. 

« « » 

An old story is none the worse from being 
re-told at intervals, as it is always new to some- 
one. 

Sir Adam Ferguson was out shooting one day with 
Sir Walter Scott. It was an exceedingly windy day, 
and Scott was nearly blown off his pony. Comings 
to a lonely farmhouse in a very exposed situation, 
they rapped at the door, but got no answer. At 
length a female voice was heard within, and Fer- 
guson asked — " WTiat's come of the men ?" " Oh, 
they're a* awa' owre to Windydoors," was the reply. 
" I think they might have been content wi' their 
ain doors," said Scott, as he turned his pony's head. 
Calling one day at Huntly Bum, and observing a 
fine honeysuckle in full blossom over the door,. 
Scott congratulated Miss Ferguson on its appear- 
ance. She told him that it was called trumpet 
honeysuckle. " Weel," said Scott, " you'll never 
come out of your ain door without a flourish of 
trumpets." 

Yours in Border brotherhood, 

Dominie Sampson. 
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Wha Daur Meddle wi' Me? 

By Bichabd Waugh, Winnipeg. 

^ HE name of his excellency the Earl of 
Minto, Govemor-Genjeral of Canada, 
recalls to my memory a good few of 
the old Border traditions and ballada 
in which the southeim and south-western parte of 
my native county of Roxburgh were exceptian- 
ally rich. Generally rude in structure, these 
old ballads preflerve in a wonderful degree the 
spirit of tbe age to which they refer. Many of 
them were collected by Sir Walter Scott, and 
published early last century, in his Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border. The eouth-weetem 
<ligtrict of Roxburgh was peculiarly adapted 
to the style of conflict to which they refer, and 
the sword wae the favourite weapon with the 
border clans moet notorioua for their plunder- 
ing propensitiefl, 

Minto House, the seat of tha Earl of Minto, 
lies pretty nearly in the centre of Roxburgh- 
sliire, and the country south and south-weet of 
Minto was the scene of many an exciting foray, 
in which t^he Elliots took a full share. For 
centuries a combination of petty warfare and 
cattle lifting expeditions waa maintained be^ 
tween the Scote, Eerrs, Armstrongs, Elliots 
and other families on the Scotch side, and the 
Fosters, Fenwicks, Grahams and others on the 
Cumberland side, and the local minstrels cele- 
brat^^d the achievements of the most notable of 
those marauding chiefs, or rievers as they were 
usually called. In none of these ballads is thje 
reckless daring, fierce courage, and untameable 
spirit of the border fighters mora happily 
portrayed than in the ballad of "Little Jock 
Elliot," which is given below. An older version 
was recited with great enthusiasm by the poet 
Leyden when the first Earl of Mmto, great 
grandfather of the present Earl^ was sent out 
to India in 1807 as Governor-General. This 
version was the work of Jam^es Smail, 
formerly banker in Jedbui^h, and I think it 
superior to anything older. It is written in 
the dialect of south central Roxburghshire, the 
country where for some centuries many families 
■of Elliots have had their homes. The first El- 
liot that history takes special note of was Eliott 
of Stobs, who married a daughter of Wat (Scott) 
of Harden, a noted Border chief, and from this 
couple the Minto family can be tiuced. 

I suspect there are few people in Manitoba 
who could read this ballad in the exact dialect, 
^hich was confined to the valley of the Teviot 
.-and its southern tributaries, the Jed and the 
Rula The "Wha," for example, of more north- 



erly Scotch, is pronounced "whea^" as if two 
syllables, and the "me," no combination of Eng- 
lish vowels can give, the nearest being " mei." 
You must be bom in sight of Ruberslaw, the 
dark brown peak on the opposite side of the 
river from Minto House, before you can say it 
correctly. 

LITTLE JOCK ELLIOT. 
My castle is aye my ain. 

And berried it never shall be ; 
For I maun fa' ere it's taen. 

An' wha danr meddle wi' me? 
Wi* my kuit i' the rib o' my naig. 

My sword hinging doun by my knee. 
For man I am never afraid— 

An' wha daur meddle wi' me? 

Chobus — 
Wha danr meddle wi' me? 
Wha danr meddle wi' me? 
Oh, my name it is Little Jock Elliot, 
An' wha danr meddle wi' me? 

Fierce Bothwell I vanquished clean, 

Gar'd troopers an' fitmen flee; 
By my faith, I dumfoondert the Queen, 

An' wha daur meddle wi' me? 
Alang by the Dead- Water Stank, 

Jock Fen wick I met on the lea; 
But his saddle was toom in a clank. 

An' wha daur meddle wi' me? 

Where Keeldar meets wi' the Tyne, 

Myeel an' my kinsmen three. 
We tackled the Percys nine. 

They'll never mair meddle wi' me. 
Sir Harry wi' nimble brand. 

He prickit my cap ajee, 
But I clourea his heail on the strand, 

An' wha daur meddle wi* me ? 

The Cumberland riovers ken. 

The straik my arm can gie. 
An' warily pass the glen, 

For wha daur meddle wi' me? 
Fve chased the loons doun to Carlisle, 

Jook't the raip on the Hairibee, 
Where my nag nickert an' oockit his tail. 

But wha daur meddle wi* me? 

My kinsmen are true, an' brawl ie 

At glint o' an enemie. 
Bound Parke's auld turrets they rally. 

An' wha daur meddle wi' me? 
Then heigh for the tug an' the tussle. 

Though the cost should be Jethart tree ; 
Let the Queen an' her troopers gae whistle. 

Oh, wha daur meddle wi' me? 

Little Jock Elliot of Parke, the hero of the 
ballad, was an ideal Borderer, owning a 
square tower with walls at least adx feet thiok, 
tall and square, standing on & site ov^erlooking 
a wide range of country, preferably near a mor- 
ass, whose treacherous depths would swallow 
up any invader, but which could still be tra- 
versed by a native. One thick door of oak, 
studded with big iron nails, gave entrance to 
such a tower, and high up in the walls were nar- 
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TOW slits through which a too daring assailant 
could be shot at. Wheal an alarm was given 
.aa many cattle and horses as passible were got 
in&ido on the ground floor, and the owners got 
higher up through a hatchway or narrow stone 
stairway. The south and soutliwest of Rox- 
burghshire, and the Elnglish county of Cumbei> 
land opposite, were specially adapted to this 
peculiar line of enterprise, compared with which 
broncho busting and oow punching are tame. 
Tlie cattle lifting of three centuries ago wac 
always carried on at the risk of life, by per- 
sonal combat, or if captured, by a swing on the 
,gallows. The Hairibee was a gallows that 
stood always in readiness outside the north 
gate of the walled city of Carlisle for the ac- 
commodation of Scotch thieves caught red- 
handed in the act of driving off English cattle. 

One of the most delightful of the old ballads 
is tliat which describes the rescue by Scott of 
Buccleuch of Kinmont Willie, one of his follow- 
'OrB who was lying in chains in the castle <'jf 
'Carlisle, waiting till tlie hanging of so notable 
a reiver could be done with a display propor- 
tioned to his fame as a freebooter. 

T}ie importance of the Minto family dates 
back little more than two centuries. Gilbert, 
-or " Gibbie " Elliot, qa he was always familiarly 
called, was a lawyer, the younger son of a 
younger son of one of the Liddeedale Elliots. 
Tliis lawyer was in great peril on account of 
his sympathy with the persecuted Covenanters, 
and his fame and fortune began with his suc- 
cessful defence of one of the persecuted preach- 
ers. Two of his successors in the direct line 
were Scotch law lords \mder the title of Lord 
Minto. All of the line proved able men and 
married well, and in 1807 the first Earl of 
Minto was sent out to India as Governor-Gen- 
eral, where his ability and success were con- 
spicuous. From a branch of the same original 
stock came the famoois General Elliot, after- 
-wards known as Lord Heathfleld, whose suc- 
cessful defence of Gibraltar in 1782 against the 
-combined fleets and armies of Spain and France 
-was regarded as one of the greatest military 
events of the last century. 

The present holder of the title, John Gilbert, 
who succeeded his father in 1892, haa had a 
life of adventure, mostly military, that might 
have satisfied the hero of the old ballad. By 
his mother's side he is tlie grandson of an Eng- 
lish general. Sir Thomas Hislop. He entered 
the Scots Guards in 1867. He waa in Paris at 
the time of the Conmiune, 1871, was in Spain 
JOB correspondent of the Morning Post during 
the Cailist rising in 1874. Wa^ assistant mili- 
tary secretary in the Turkish war, 1877. Was 



with Lord Roberts in Afghanistan in 1879 and 
his private secretary in 1881. Was with the 
mounted infantry in Egypt in 1882, whei-e he 
got wounded. 

He came to Canada with Lord Lansdo^me and' 
was his military secretary, 1883 to 1886, was 
chief of the otai! of General Middleton during 
the Riel rebellion. He is still brigadier general 
of the Border mounted rifles, a volunteer regi- 
ment which he has done much to inspire with 
the old fighting spirit, and which sent some 
good men to Africa. He has been Governor- 
General of Canada since 1898, but hopes to be 
back again in the autunm on the Borders, at the 
close of his term of offica 

The Minto family has always been Liberal in 
politics and in close connection with front rank 
men of the party from 1688 downwards. A 
daughter of the second earl was the wife of 
Lord John Russell, and the present Countess of 
Minto deecendg from Earl Grey, one of the most 
popular of the English nobility who supported 
the reform bill of 1831. 



Birtb Date of "Old Mortality." 

Hawick, 7th June, 1904. 
[To the Editor of the Boedeb Magazine.] 

Sib,— In the article on Nathaniel Paterson, D.D., 
in the June number of your Magasine, the writer 
says that Dr Hewison adduced very conclusive evid- 
ence that " Old Mortality " was bom on 25th April, 
1716. That the evidence is not altogether conclusive 
may be seen from the letter I wrote to the " Soots- 
man " on 22nd December, 1897, and was as follows : 

" Sir,— Mr Hewison dogmatically asserted in his 
first letter that " Old Mortality *' was born on 25th 
April, 1716. It now appears that this is only his 
assumption, based on the baptismal register which 
contains no reference to the date of birth. Mr 
Hewison also says in his first letter, ' according to 
" Old Mortality's " son, Eobert, the sculptor was 
born in 1715.* If the son said this, surely his evid- 
ence should be of more value than Mr Hewison's 
supposition." 

I)r Hewison has not yet replied to above.— I am, 
&c., John W. Kennedy. 



T&B Bun BhineA, and the rain descends on the 
just and unjust, and they are placed together 
in life in cirDumstances which frequently render 
intercourse between them indispensable, per- 
haps that the evil may liave an opportunity of 
being converted by the good, and perhaps, also, 
that the righteous might, among other trials^ 
be subjected to that oi occasional converse with 
the profane. — "Heart of Midlothian." 
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A Border Literary Centenary. 

^UST one hundred years ago, in the little 
Berwickshire town of Duns, waa born one 
who in the course of an all too short and 
somewhat ill-starred life attained to con- 
siderable eminence as a litterateur, and 
took his place among a band of men of letters whom 
Scotland has einee been proud to honour. Like not 
a few others of his countrymen who have achieved 
distinction in the paths of life they have cut out 
for themselves, John Mackay Wilson, author of 
" The Tales of the Borders." began his career un- 
der the humblest circumstances, h'm after success 
being attributable solely to hie own genius. His 
father was by trade a millwright, but fortune prov- 
ing fickle, he was compelled to give up his business 
in Duns and try another walk of life. A we^ or 
two after the birth of this his first-bom he re- 
moved to Tweedmouth, the little township at the 
south end of Berwick's famed old bridge, where he 
commenced afresh as a sawyer. Here the future 
author of " The Tales of the Borders " received his 
upbringing, his education naturally of the most 
ordinary kind. 

His bent as a boy showed itself in the avidity 
with which he read all that came to his hands, and 
his parents lent encouragement to this by placing 
him as an apprentice to a Berwick printer. In 
those early years of last century the little walled 
Border town was a place of rather more import- 
ance than now. The visitor nowadays landing at 
its dingy railway station sees in it but a sleepy 
little town of quaint appearance «md old-world cus- 
toms, whose TOOtB are grounded in the misty past. 
Bound it in broken patches still stands the grey 
rampart built in the time of Edward I., and the 
hand of the irreverent modern has still left stand- 
ing part of the ancient castle in the great hall of 
which that monarch decreed that the crown of 
Scotland should go to Baliol rather than hie rival 
Bruce. In its streets each evening still resounds the 
curfew bell, strangely contrasting with the modern 
electric light which glows on the path of its citi- 
zens. But otherwise the town is not remarkable 
as anything but a quiet little market town. Three- 
quarters of a century ago, however, the railway had 
not made its appearance, and diverted the trade of 
Berwick to other parts, spoiling for ever its chances 
of again becoming what it was in the dawn of Brit- 
ain's history, one of England's chief seaports. 
Trades of various kinds then flourished, and it 
seemed as if Berwick might have a future before it 
as well as a past behind it. Of these trades that 
of printing formed one. Work was executed here 
for more than one of the great Edinburgh publish- 
ing firms, and thus Wilson was enabled to gratify 
his literary tastes in a way that the limited means 
of his parents must otherwise have denied him. 

He early made his appearance in the role of 
author. When but sixteen his first effort, a poem 
on Hindooism, was published, and met with success 
considerable enough to rouse his ambition and fix 
it on a literary career. Accordingly, on the com- 
pletion of his anprenticeship he set about seeking 
an opening into the great world of letters. Follow- 
ing the natural instinct of a true Scotsman, his 
first objective was Edinburgh, but here he shared 
with many another aspiring genius the disappoint- 
ment of knocking vainly on a locked door, not know- 
ing the magic " Sesame " that would open it. With 
the spirit that overcomes difficulties, and that en- 



abled him later to write, " I have struggled, I have- 
conquered," he turned his face southward, deter- 
mined that the footing he had at Edinburgh failed 
to achieve on the ladder leading to fame he should 
win at London, that Eldorado &t the ambitious. 

The months following were marked by privations 
and hardships afterwards to be looked back upon 
with painful remembrance. The streets of Londoa 
are a stoney wilderness enough to the friendless; 
the door was still shut, and the key to it was not yet 
found. " Misfortune, unable to purchase a break- 
fast," is how he grimly sums up his first experience 
of London. After a strenuous attempt to fiecuie- 
the footing he knew himself capable of maintaining 
once it was obtained, Wilson had to fall back for 
the time defeated. A short tour lecturing in the- 
provinces while in some waye successful did not 
greatly improve his financial affairs, and he was 
finally compelled to return to his home at Tweed- 
mouth. 

Soon the grey walls of the Border town Skgain grew 
too circumscribed for the expanding genius of the^ 
man, and in 1828 he once more made his way Lon- 
donward. Fortune smiled on this seocHid attempt 
to the extent of his finding employment as clerk in. 
a law office, but his spirit was soon fretting against 
the bars of his musty and uncongenial environment. 
A chance opened up in Edinburgh, and for that 
goal he sailed on the first opportunity. In " the- 
grey metropolis of the north, looking out over its 
windy estuary," he was given timely assistance by 
" Christopher North." another of the trio of Wil« 
sons of whom Scotland is proud, through whose 
influence he procured an engagement on the staff 
of the " Literary Journal," leaving, as he himeelf 
expresses it, the field open for him and his path 
straight. For the next year or two he was busy 
with varied literary work, several dramatio pro- 
ductions meeting with a flattering reception. He 
also lectured in various parts of the kingdom with 
distinction. 

In the spring of 1832 Wilson was appointed edi> 
tor of the ** Berwick Advertiser, " a position 
which he found in many ways congenial. Those 
were stirring times in the iwlitical world, and his 
new position gave him an opportunity to advocate 
forcibly his advanced opinions on matters connected 
with the material well-being of hia fellows, while 
at the same time affording him the leisure unat- 
tended with financial difficulties he desired for the 
promotion of his more purely literary ideals. It is 
interesting to note how curiously -past and present 
are linked, and how the questions which agitated 
the minds of our grandfathers are calling in our 
own day for settlement in only slightly different 
forms. History never really repeats itself, but one 
generation after all is very much what the genera- 
tion preceding it was. Material prosperity may be 
a thing of rapid gro^vth. but the moral and spiritual 
nature of a people develops as the forces of evolu- 
tion work, slowly if steadily and surely. The aboli- 
tion of slavery "found in ,Tohn Mackay Wilson a 
strenuous advocate. He pleads strongly for a nat- 
ional system of education, a question which is only 
now, after the lapse of three-quartbrs of a century, 
Ibeing really grappled with. The modern Passive- 
Besister had his prototype in the petitioning dis- 
senter of the thirties, and Wilson is prophetic of 
Dr Clifford in his criticiams of the Church of Eng- 
land. " Did the Supreme Being," he aaks, " make- 
one man a Churchman and another a dissenter, that 
there should be a civil inequality between them?"" 
" Is it not monstrous and. most unjust that any man 
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should be compelled to pay for what in hie oon- 
flcienoe he disapproves ?" Fiscal policy then ae now 
agitated the minds of all who had their country's 
welfare at heart, and Wilson threw all the weight 
•of his influence in the balance for Free Trade, which 
he declared in a leading article q^te modem in 
tone " is to industry what the circulation of the 
blood is to the human body/' 

Ab editor of the " Advertiser," Wileon published 
in its columns occasional pai)ers on a variety of 
literary topics, a well-infcrmed series of bio- 
j^raphical and critical sketches of British writers 
from the time of Goldsmith to 1833, and a number 
of hie Border Tales. He also during that time pub- 
lished a poetical volume which had a wide popular- 
ity and a successful sale. The cordial reception 
i^iven the Tales on their appearance in the paper 
suggested to the author the idea of issuing a dis- 
tinct series in weekly numbers, and he made pre- 
parations for carrying this into effect. 

The pioneer work in the issue of cheap, useful, 
and sound literature for the maesee had at this time 
heen carried out by Messrs Chambers, and Wilson, 
profiting by their exi>erience. decided to publish his 
Tales on the same basis. They were accordingly 
issued from the " Advertiser " Office in weekly 
numbers at three halfpence each, and to further en- 
<x>urage readers, along with the first twenty parts 
was given a complete novel. The author claimed to 
^ve for sixpence what had up till then ooet as 
much as twelve shillings. A thousand copies pet 
weelr was all that was calculated upon, but the ven- 
tur) at once struck the popular fancy, and with the 
third number that figure had been quadrupled, sec- 
ond and third editions being called for. The cir- 
culation steadily increased, and in the course of a 
year had reached thirteen thousand, an unprece- 
dented circulation in those days. 

But success came too late for poor Wilson. He 
had struggled, he had conquered ; the fruits of vic- 
tory were not to be his. The hardships of his early 
career had told on the constitution of the gifted 
writer, and just as the laurel wreath wae in his 
^asp he passed away after a brief illness, little 
more than a year from the date of the publication 
of his first Tale.' In the little churchyard at Tweed- 
month a plain stone marks hvs resting-place. 

After his death at the early age of thirty the pub- 
lication of the Tales was removed from Berwick to 
Edinburgh, and was continued on behalf of the 
widow of the late author under the management of 
his brother. The scope of the work was enlarged, 
Mr Alexander Leighton being engaged as editor, 
and contributions secured from Hugh Miller, Pro- 
fessor Gillespie, Campbell, and other well-known 
writers. Numerous reprints since have well main- 
tained the initial success of the work. 

The misty marches have at all times figured prom- 
inently in history, and the district of the Border- 
land has been in all ages a region rich in song and 
story. Over it the mighty Wisard of the North 
waved his magic wand, finding in it rich material 
for his matchless romances. The " Tales of the 
Borders," therefore, written as they were by one 
whose pen had behind it the power of undoubted 
genius, eould not fail in point of interest. They 
were, too, amongst the earliest attempts at the 
short story, that " multum in parvo," and for 
straightforwardness of style, simple and effective, 
they compare favourably with much that passes for 
excellent at the present day, when the art of the 
ehort story has been brought to such perfection. 
We can scarce endorse in full some of the very flat- 



tering criticisms paesed on Wilson's work by the 
leading journals c^ his own day, which would place 
him on a level with Burns as a poet and Scott as a 
narrator of fiction. These are of the great master- 
minds standing in splendid isolation, but in the 
honourable company of a little lesser rank John 
Mackay Wilson takes a foremost place as one who 
paints with sure hand the emotions of the heart. 

NiCoL Bailie. 




Death of General Sir John Alexander 

Ewart, K.C.B., Crimea and Mutiny 

Veteran. 

I T is our melanoholy duty to record the 
passing away of a noble soul, who 
oould be claimed alike by Highland- 
ers and Bonderer^ General Ewart 
was perhaps the grandest oommander the High- 
land Brigade ever had, and his death will be 
mourned by a very wide circle indeed. He 
was much interested in, and a warm supporter 
Off, the Border Magazinb, and it is only a few 
months since w^ had a kindly epistle from him. 
Wei were just about to write to him congratu- 
lating him on his recovery from serious illness, 
when the imexpected news of his death arrived. 
We subjoin a brief summaiy of his career from 
an evening paper, but we refer our readers to 
the Border Magazine for November, 1901, 
where they will find a character sketch and an 
exquisite portrait of the grand old veteran. 

General Ewart, the distinguished Highland Gen- 
eral, and Cblonel of the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, ditsd at his residence, Craigdeuch, 
Langholm, on 18th June, 1904. He was in his 
eighty-fourth year. He won renown in the Crimean 
and Indian Mutiny campai'gns. He was present at 
the battles of Alma, Balaclava^ Inkerman, aud both 
assaults on Sebastopol. In the capture of Eertch 
and Yenikale he also took part. At the relief of 
Lucknow he received a couple of sword-cuts, and 
lost his left arm by a cannon shot at Cawnpore. 
He became Lieut. -General of the 98rd in 1858, com- 
manded the TSth Highlanders from 1859 to 1864, was 
aide-de-camp to the Queen from 1859 to 1872. In 
1877 to 1880 he commanded a division in India, was 
made a veneral in 1884, and Oolonel of the Gordon 
Highlanders from 1884 to 1895. Among his decora- 
tions are : — Medal of the Legion of Honour, and the 
Piedmontese Medal for valour; while he was three 
times. promoted for services in the field, and re- 
commended for the V.C. He wrote a couple of 
books—" A Few Bemarks About the British Armr " 
and " The Story of a Soldier's Life." He evinced a 
warm interest in the Scottish Queen Victoria mem- 
orial, which oonfidfits of an institution for the bene- 
fit of the sons of Scottish soldiers and sailors, saying 
it wa6 what he had long desired. 



He that would climb the eagle's nest^ cej*e« 
not who are catching linnets at the foiot of the 
precipice. — Kenilworth. 
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A Border Hill in Storm and Calm. 

HRISTMAS DAY of 1902 dawned in 
Edinburgh with a falling barometer, 
a gusty, fitful wind, and an appear- 
ance of coming storm in a grey, un- 
settled skj. The natiu^ features popularly 
associated with the season were absent. The 
earth was destitute of a snowy mantle, and, al- 
though bleak and cheerless, the weather was 
unusually mild. The vagaries of our dimate 
are notorious, and, as a general rule, typical 
Christmas weather, as depicted in illustrated 
magazines and picture cards, is at the season 
conspicuous by its absence. Confieouently, al- 
though the days are at their shortest, it is often 



deferred until nightfall, proceeded without delays 
to the little hamlet of Traquair, where we began 
to ascend Minchmuir by the old and now dis- 
used mountain road to Sc^irk, whidi GExnees 
the shoulder of the hill. It is surely unneces- 
sary to explain to any reader of the Bordkr 
Maoazinb the situation of Minchmuir. All who- 
know the Tweed or Yarrow valleys must be 
familiar with its huge heathrclad mass wbieb 
appears so dark and forbidding when viewed on 
a sunless day, say, from Traquair or the heighta 
above Yarrowford. Like many otber things in 
this world, however, it is most formidable at a 
distance, and no hill in the Borderland affords 
better scope for a short pedestrian efzcursioDu 
For a time after leaving Traquair we wep& ahel- 




MIXOHMOOB FROM ABOVB TBAQUAIB. 



possible to spend Christmaa Day on the open 
hillside among the faded relics of the previous 
summer's verdure. 

For weeiks we had looked forward to this 
day, having resolved that should reasonably 
favourable conditions prevail we would spend 
it far from the hxmi of the busy world, and where 
we were almost certain of absolute solitude, on 
the slopes of Minchmuir. It would have been 
a great disappointment had we been compelled 
to relinquish this long-cherished project, so in 
spite of the threatening aspect of the sky we 
travelled by the forenoon train to Innerleithen. 
At noon we arrived in the bonnie Border town, 
and in the hope that the coining storm would be 



tered by friendly plantations, but on emergiii^ 
upon the open moor we found that the winJ 
waA rapidly increasing in foaxe. Accordinglyr 
we quickened our pace, and when we had at- 
tained a considerable altitude halted for a little 
to survey the great panorama of hills that 
stretches all round the horizon. In the west ih& 
appearance of the sky was ominavs in the ec- 
treme. The giant summits of Upper Tweeddala 
were one by one being blotted out of sight, and 
it was evident tiiat the storm was making rapid 
progress in its joiumey towards ua. With 
scarcely a glance at the haunted Cheeoewell, we 
pressed forward, and after crossing ther 
shoulder of the hill reached a spot oomsnanding 
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a wide and extensive view of the Southern and 
Eastern' Borderland, embracing the losig range 
of the Cheviots, the " triple-crettted Eildona," 
the valley of the lower Tweed, and, on the east- 
em horizon, the familiar outline ci Sandyknowe 
Tower. Black Andro and the Yarrow hilld 
seemed cloee at hand, so clear was the air. We 
had visited them in the preceding aUtunm, when 
they were rich with the purple bloom ci the 
heather, mingled with the gold of the fading 
bracken — now they appeared withered and ba*ie. 
Behind us the sky was covered with dense 
clouds of a unifonaleaden hue, but in fronts far 
away in the directioa of the German Ocean, it 
was in places cloudless and ol that peculiar 
shade of greenish-blue which is frequently seen 
before the approach of a gale. It was nofw evid- 
ent that we were l&ely to be overtaken by the 
storm, 90 after a brief but longing survey of the 
familiar landscape we rapidly retraced our steps. 
The moment we turned toiwarda the Tweed 
vaJley we encountered the full fury of the wind, 
which, then blew with hurricane force, and the 
experience of the next half-hour was one not 
soon to be fon^gotten. At times it was with 
great difficulty Siat any headway could be made 
against the furious blast which boomed inces- 
santly in the ears with a sound like that of 
heavy artillery. Still no rain had fallen, and 
when again we reached the shelter of the pina 
wood, although dishevelled and breathless, we 
were quite dry. Soon, however, we had good 
reason to remember the old saying, that it is 
never safe to crow until one is out of the wood'. 
Before we arrived at Traquair the rain had com- 
menced to fall. At first it came in big drops, 
but very soon in a continuous and drenching 
downpour, borne before a driving tempest Th& 
last stage of the journey was decidedly unpleas- 
ant, and on reaching Innerleithen we presented 
a rather woe-begone appearanoa However, 
after rest and refreshment, we had time before 
starting on our return journey to Auld Redtie 
to wat<^ the clouds dnving off the hillsr— for 
the storm was of comparatively short duration 
— as the short winter day closed over tha vale 
of Tweed. Our eixperience of Minchnwiir had 
been somewhat rough, but it had given us in- 
finite satisfaction. Hitherto in thinking of the 
hill the well-known lines of ProfecBor Campbell 
Shairp had always been present to the mind — 

Will ye gang wi' me and fare 

To the bush aboon Traquair P 
Owre the high Minchmnir we'll up and awa', 

Thia bonny simmer noon. 

While the sun shinee fair aboon. 
And the licht sklents saftly donn on holm an ha . 

We had seen the reverse of the picture^ and our 



knowledge of the Bord^ hills had been thereby 
increased. 

In September of the following year we re- 
visited Innerleithen, but the day was sunless and 
the hill-tcps shrouded in mist, so we abandoned 
an idea we had formed of again ascending 
Minchmuir, and instead spent an hour among 
the ^'greeii, green grass" and the falling autumn 
leaves in Traquair Kirkyard. Our projected 
visit to the hill was, however, only deferred, and 
in April of the present year we again found our- 
selves on the banks of the Tweed. On this oc- 
casion the weather was perfect, and as we walk- 
ed from Innerleitben to Traquair the woods by 
the riverside resounded with the songs of many 
winged minstrels. From Traquair we leisurely 
wended our way up the steep face of the hill to 
the Cheesewell, where we halted for a time and 
scanned the surrounding landscape. On the- 
hills theo^ were few, if any, signs of returning 
life in the face of nature, and the high summits 
of Upper Tweedside still bore great patches of 
the winter's snow, but the e^y was that of 
spring, and the song of the lark was in the 'air. 
Wo had before us a long spring afternoon, and 
so continued our ramble until we reached the 
hillside overlooking Yarrowford. There we sat 
contentedly for a considerable time, gazing upon 
the Yarrow valley with the "shattered front" of 
Newark lit up by the afternoon sun and the 
familiar landscape around SeKkirk in the back- 
ground. A more perfect spring day oould not 
be imagined. There was scarcely a breath of 
wind, and the air was mild and balmy. On the 
horizon there was a haze, and the more distant 
landmarks of the Borderland oould not be seen. 
The braes of Yarrow were in front, and it was a 
pleasant task to trace each feature of the valleiy 
from the woods of Philiphaugh to the barer 
region above Yarrowford. It is difficult to say 
exactly wherein Yarrow differs from any of the- 
other valleys of the Borderland or of other simi-. 
lar districts, but the fact remains that the feel^ 
ing of "pastoral melancholy" which is there en-- 
gendered is not, as some would have us believe, 
a mere deception of the imagination. It can-- 
not altogether be attributed to the wealth of 
song and tradition whidi, in the course of cen^ 
turies» has gathered round Yanow, because 
many have experienced it who are not, as a 
rule, susceptible to tales 

Of old unhappy far-off things, 

And battles long ago. 

Doubtless, however, the associations of the 
district have helped to accentuate the feeling. 
Little wonder that it should be sa Many of 
the old ballads stir the deepest emotions of the 
human heart Where, for instance, are such . 
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pathos and tragedy concentrated in a few linee 
SB in one of the vereions of the "Dowie Densf 
The lady had searched **all the forest thorough" 
for her missing lover, and after aU 

She only saw the olnd o' nicht. 
Or heard the roar o' Yarrow. 

Theoe lines have always seemed to us to ezprees 
the very depth of despair. 

We would fain have lingered indefinitely 
watching the play of sunshine and shade upon 
the hillsides as light, fleecy clouds scudded 
aicrcss the sky, but the afternoon wore gradually 
on, and thoughts of our impending departure 
citywards at length caused us to retraoe our 
-steps. Slowly we wended our way back to the 
little town by the banks of Tweed, miiaing over 
■events of the past-, and involuntarily ccntraat- 
ing our experience with that on the memoorable 
Christmas Day of 1902. Reluctantly we left 
Tweedside, and as the train steamed along the 
banks of the noble river and up Eddleeton 
Water to the somewhat desolate region of Lead- 
bum, we were favoured with a glorious sunset, 
the chief feature of which was the silver cres- 
cent of the young moon setting slowly in a 
saffron sky. The charms of the old Minohmuir 
load have taken hold of us, and even now as we 
write the sounds of the city seem to die away, 
and again in fancy we fell the breeze blowing 
across the moorland and hear the song of the 
lark in the April sky. We have experienced 
srtorm and calm on that Border hill, and our 
only regret as we leave it is that our opportuni- 
ties of wandering over its heathery slopes are 
so few. We must, however, endeavour to make 
the most of our present surroundings, and we 
have at least this satisfaction, that as the years 
roll by we are gathering an ever-increasing 
stoi-e of happy memories which neither time 
nor space can extinguish. As we think of thd 
Borderland, its moorlands and streams, its hills 
and its valleys, with their legends and songs, the 
lines of Wordsworth come unbidden to the 
mind — 

Fair scenes for childhood's opening bloom. 
For sportive youth to stray in ; 

For manhood to enjoy its strength. 
And age to wear away in. 

W. M. 




Ip a man is determined to make a noise in 
the world, he is as sure to encounter abuse and 
ridicule, as he who gallops furiously through a 
village, must reckon on being followed by the 
cur« in full cry. Experienced persons know 
that, in stretching to flog the latter, the rider 
is very apt to catch a bad fall. — "Lady of the 
Lake." 



Honour to a London Borderer. 

[UR limited space makes it impossible 
for us to give reports of the Border 
meetings held in various parts of 
the oountry, but we cannot refrain 
from refwring to a {^easing incident which 
took place at the large and influential annual 
gathering of the London Scottish Border Coun- 
ties Association, which was held on 13th M&j in 
the Victoria Banqueting Room of the Hotel 
Cecil — Sii' George Douglas, Bstrt., presiding. 
Much of the success of the function, which was 
a most brilliant one, was due to the labours 
of the genial secretary, Mr W. B. Thomson, 
and we have very muoh pleasure in reproducing 
a portion of the report of the proceedings which 
has a direct bearing upon this point : — 

Lord Dalkeith, rising very early in the proceed- 
ings, said that he saw around him a very large 
attendance — larger than at any of their previous 
dinners — ^which was due not merely to the prosperity 
of the Society, but because of the interest they 
took in a little presentation which he was about to 
make, on their behalf, to the hon. secretary, as a 
mark of their appreciation of the services he had 
BO long and so willingly rendered to the Association. 
They all knew Mr Thomson's invariable courtesy 
and kindness, and they were aware also that, 
though the Association existed before he became its 
secretary, it was in a somewhat moribund state, 
and that sinoe he had taken up the management it 
had continued to prosper. Lord Dalkeith, having* 
made a sympathetic reference to the absence of the 
chairman of Council — ^my kinsman, Mr Mark 
Napier — whose close association with the secretary 
in the work of the Society gave him a prior claim 
to make the presentation, said he esteemed it an 
honour to be a^ked to represent the members in the 
performance of this graceful act. His Lordship 
having read the following letter, handed it to Mr 
Thomson along with a case containing a very hand- 
some gold watch chain, and match box, the 
former bearing an inscription and the latter en- 
graved with a monogram of the initials W.B.T., so 
familiar to all members of the Society. The letter 
ran thus: — 

" Hotel Cecil, London, 10th May, 19(H. 
" W. B. Thomson, Esq. 

" Dear Sir,— The members of the London Scottish 
Border Counties' Association desire to mark their 
high appreciation of the services rendered by yon 
as honorary secretary for so many years, and. In 
presenting you at this the seventh annual dinner 
with a token of their esteem, have also great pleas- 
ure in electing you an honorary life member of the 
Association, whose interests you have so much at 
heart." 

The letter was signed by Lord Dalkeith, president 
of the Association; the Hon. Mark Napier, the 
chairman of Council; and Mr P. W. Bamsay Mur- 
ray, the hon. treasurer. 

Mr lliomson, in acknowledging the gift, said he 
accepted it neither as a hint to demit office nor as 
a bribe to continue those secretarial duties irhieh 
it would be affectation on his part to say did not 
involve a considerable amount of hard work; he 
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thanked the subscribers for the handfiome and he 
feared all too costly gift, and accepted it bb an 
evidence of the kind and generous thoughts of which 
it was the outcome — accepted it in the spirit in 
which it was given, as a token of their goodwill and 
of their appreciation of what little services he had 
been able to render as the instrument of the Coun- 
cil and of themselves in carrying out what the 
Council believed to be the wishes of the members. 




Death of a well-known Border Farmer. 

JN many respeote the Border agrieul- 
turists rank among the finest fairmers 
in the wx>rld, and we always feel a 
pang of regret when we hear of the 
passing away of any of this class. One of the 
best men we have ever iLad the privilege of 
personally knowing was Mr John Gouinlook, 
who so long occupied the farm of Traquair 
Knowe, rendered famous by one of its preced- 
ing tenants, William Laidlaw, the friend and 
amanuensis of Sir Walter Soott It was while 
residing at Traquair Knowe that Laidlaw w^rote 
his immortal "Lucy's Flittin'.'* Knowing the 
late Mir Gouinlook, we could write much about 
the beauty of his character, but we prefer to 
quote a short article from the "Peeblesshire 
Advertiser." 

We regret to record the death of this much 
esteemed gentleman, which took place at Traquair 
on. 6th Jane, 1904. Mr Goninlock had reached the 
advanced age of eighty-nine years, and belonged to 
a well-known Border family. Born in 1815, the year 
of Waterloo, at Greenhill, near Selkirk, he suc- 
ceeded his father in that farm, and after a lease of 
Ashkirktown, in the same district, he acquired, in 
1869, the farm of Traquair Enowe, on the estate of 
the late Bight Hon. Lady Louisa Stuart. Here he 
remained for a lengpthened period, and retired nine 
years ago in favour of his only son, Mr Walter 
Gouinlook, the present tenant of Traquair Knowe. 
Mr Gouinlook possessed an individuality of his own, 
and was universally respected for his exemplary life, 
his honourable dealing, and deep religious convic- 
tions. He was an elder in the Original Secession 
Church at Midlem for a i>eriod of sixty-five years, 
coid never missed a Communion for over sixty years 
until the infirmities of age prevented him from at- 
tending. He was a man of superior intelligence, 
and during his residence in Traquair he acted on 
the School Board and took a special interest in 
educational questions and in all matters affecting 
the welfare of the parish. Nor was he afraid to 
contribute liberally to every good cause within his 
power. During a prolonged life Mr Gouinlook had 
acquired a large experience, and it was interesting 
to follow in conversation his reminiscences of early 
days in Selkirkshire and Roxburghshire. He used 
to speak of his cousin, Thomas Aird, poet and 
journalist, then a lad at Bowden, and of Dr Glasy'e 
school at Selkirk, where the boys met at six o'clock 
in the morning till nine, when they left to make 
I'oom for another set of juveniles. He remembered 
the hot summer of 1826, when the com was pulled 
in poor wisps by the hand, and when the old white 



bridge over the Tweed at Innerleithen was erected. 
He was present, with his comrade and contempor- 
ary, Mr Robert Nichol of Innerleithen, at the in- 
auguration of the St Ronan's Border Games, which 
were attended by Sir Walter Scott, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, Christopher North, and the Earl of Tra^ 
quair. Mr Niool who still enjoys a green old age, 
has a vivid recollection of these days, and how he 
sat with Mr Gouinlook at the seventieth anniver- 
sary of these famous Games. We may mention that 
Mr Gouinlook celebrated hib diamond wedding on 
the 26th July, 1902, when he and the venerable part- 
ner of his life received the warm oongratxilations of 
the whole neighbourhood. The interment of the de- 
ceased gentleman took place in Traquair Church- 
yard on the following Thursday, after a brief ser- 
vice in the house by the Rev. John Sturrock. There 
was a large attendance. Mr Walter Gouinlook 
acted ae chief mourner, and amongst the pall- 
bearers were Mr W. A. Munro, Mr John Anderson, 
the Rev. John Sturrock, Edinburgh; Mr Walter 
Sturrock, &c. The Rev. Mr Mackenzie conducted 
service at the grave. Mr Gouinlook is survived by 
his widow, one son, and four daughters. 




Borderers and the Ladies. 

^HE Hon. Sir John A. Cockbum, 
K.C.M.G., in proposing the toast of 
tihe ladies at the recent dinner of 
the London Scottish Border Goiin- 
ties' Association, said that he had, the night 
before, attended! a singular banquet of all 
the literary lights of the Metropolis — ^the one 
hundred and fowrteenth dinner of the Royal 
Literary Fund, but the first oooasion on which 
ladies had been admitted to that feafit. The 
innovation was a sign of the times; an indi- 
cation that women were now entering their 
kingdom. He hoped that women, when eman- 
cipated, would extend to the sterner sex a little 
more consideration than men had shown to 
them, and would admit men to their festivities 
instead of allowing them a view from a distant 
gallery. 

Lady Hamilton, replying for the ladies, told 
a good story of a little incident that occurred 
in the career of her late husband — Sir Robert 
G. C. Hamilton, K.C.B., some time Governor 
of Tasmania^ At a meeting of Australian 
.Governors, held during the Melbourne Exhibi- 
tion, Lady MacBeon sat next to Sir Robert 
Hamilton, who remarked to her: "There are 
a great many of us Scotchmen here to-day." 
"You're right, Sir Robert," assented Lady 
MacBeon, adding with greet energy — "An we're 
a' the beet folk." (Laughter). Commenting 
on this, Lady Hamilton said that though she 
herself was not Scotch she had always felt all 
through her life, when she had to deal with 
Scotch men and Scotch women, that it was that 
idea that kept them up to the mark and made 
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them distinctly the beat folk. That very night, 
it was interesting to record, Lady Lugard was 
lecturing on West Afrioan railways, but al- 
though the Institution which she was address- 
ing had been in existence for 34 or 35 years 
Lady Lugard was only the fourth woman who 
had been allowed to read a paper there. "We 
are progressing very slowly," said Lady Ham- 
ilton, in conclusion, "still, our largest functioai 
in ruling the world is by rocking the oradle." 
It is interesting to recall that ladies have 
always been welcomed at the dinners of the 
London Scottish Border Counties^ Association, 
and that the Association wcus probably the first 
of all the <i>untry or district societies to break 
new ground in the direction of having a lady 
to respond to the toast of the ladies. Mrs H. 
J. Tennant had the honour of leading off last 
year. This year Lady Hamilton — who is sec- 
retary of the Pioneer (Ladies') Club — ^made a 
distinctly favourable impression. 



A Rural Border Wooing. 

Bt the Late Walteb Deans, Hobkibk-on-Bule. 

I took my Tung that I had flung 

Ayont the auld jambstane. 
And on a night o' clear moonlight 

I daundered off my lane. 

And whae could guess wi' lovely Bess 

The tryst I'd set yestreen; 
My heart it lowed, in transport glowed. 

To sei her charmin' een. 

Short was the gate, the hour was late, 

I meant it to be so. 
For weel I ken'd 'bout yon toon end 

I'd mony a glowerin' foe. 

So on I gaed, wi' love a lade 

My heart played loup and flutter; 
Some hours o' bliss was a' my wish 

Wi' Bessie o' Rule Water. 

To reach my lass I had to pass 

Right up the theekit-byre, 
But an auld hook shank gae mei a hank. 

And I jumpit up like fire. 

At the window wee I keekit slee, 

And rappit eannilie; 
" O Bessie, dear, I'm waiting here, 

Screw round the snib for me." 

I rappit lang, then rappit Strang, 

But answer I gat nane. 
When from below an unseen foe 

Played rattle wi' a stane. 

A sudden bound, and, glancin* round, 

A startlin' sight I saw. 
A dizen near, I'm sure they were, 

fallaws in a raw. 

In sic a place, in sic a case, 

1 dred a yerkit skin ; 

They leuch and jeered, rude questions speered. 
And raised a dreadfu' din. 



Just like a cat I fufft and swat. 

Then daured them to a man; 
But my courage fell, and wi' a yell 

I rushed to the grund and ran. 

I made for the banks wi' plettin' shanks. 

Hard chased by half the men; 
Soon did I fag, and 'neath a brae-hag 

I had the sense to den. 

Like sleuth-hunds guid that gape for bluid» 

They scented mei to my lair, 
But a five-bar fence I sprang in a glance. 

And ran like an elderin' hare. 

My strength was renewed, but the haugh was 
pie wed, 

And I made but a ram-stam rin ; 
But at my side Rule ran naething wide. 

And I thought I wad venture in. 

So in I gaed to plungpe or to wade. 

As the hunds at mei made a dash ; 
But I missed my fit in a craigie slit. 

And fell ower the lugs wi' a plash. 

Wi' an unco bout I warsle out, 

Forfeuchan wi' theepla^in'. 
Syne roughly try a dance to dry 

My " melancholy washin*." 

In slow retreat, wi' slorpin' feet, 

I platch an' slaiger hame, 
Wi' hingin' heid, my speerit deid 

But for a touch o' shame. 



Tweed Valley. 

There is a valley before mine eyes: 

Winding out of the West 
There is a river, a river that lies 

Like a silver sash on her breast; 
Sometimes a kirtle of brown she weais 

When the ploughs fight up the braes. 
Sometimes a mantle of green she bears 

In the long light summer days; 
And she has a shawl of the autumn-gold. 

And a plaid of the winter snow, 
But, whatever the dress that her form enfold 

As the seasons oome and go. 
Hers is the only love I know — 
Oh! Tweed Valley! 
My own Tweed Valley 
And the haughs where the gowans grow! 

Lone and bare when the plovers call, 

Bright when the larks are high, 
Starry and clear when the white frosts fall. 

Dim when the mists go by! 
Always the patterned plough and lea, 

Always the laughing rills, 
Always the clean wind up from the sea 

And the clean scent of the hills! 
Gather your shawl of the autumn-gold ; 

Fasten your plaid of the snow ! 
What of the dress that your form enfold 

As the swift moons come and goP 
You are the only love I know — 
Oh! Tweed Valley! 
Oh ! Fair Tweed Valley 
And the haughs where the gowans grow! 

Will H. Oqilvie. 
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THE LATE MR JOHN BROWN, NEWCASTLETON. 




Jew YEAR'S DAY, 1904, had scarcely 
reached it« meridian wlien the sad 
news filtered through tJie village of 
Copshawholin, or Newcastleton, that 
one of her chief citizens had gone over to the 
majority. Neighbours, without mentioning the 
name to each other, intuitively knew tliat the 
worthy sichoolmasler, Mr John Brown, or *' Mr 
Broou," had passed away. This was the de- 
parture of a figure familiar in the village life for 
half a century. There was a murmur of sor- 
row, yet it having been known that the liealtli 
of the old master liad been, precarious, there was 
no room for sui-prise. Then, the life whicli had 
closed, had been a long and useful one, and the 
weight of years had come in ordinary coui*se. 
It had been a right loyal, goodly life, and the 
villagers could only bow in submission to the 
inevitable and say, *' Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant." 

It was in the year 1832, in the burgh of Had- 
dington, that Mr John Brown first saw the light. 
He was boni of highly respectable parentage, 
according to the late Kev. l)r John Cook, min- 
ister of Haddington, who had known him from 
infancy, and who was led to take an interest in 
the boy, in view of the noble exertions of his 
pai'ents in affording him the benefit of an ex- 
cellent education. Dr Cook adds that the lad 



was trairted under the auperintendence of Mr 
Thomas Henderson, a prominent teacher, and 
that for some years he acted as an assistant, 
and became thoroughly experienced in the prac- 
tical work of tuition. From Haddington the 
youth went to the Normal School, where he 
profited by its advantages, took a good place 
among those distinguished by general acquire- 
ment, and obtained the prize for success in 
teaching. Such was the testimony borne by 
the rev. doctor, and which was confirmed again 
and again by other competent atuthorities. 

In 1847 Mr Brown was admitted a member of 
tlie Educational Institute of Scotland, and for 
some years he was engaged in teaching in Had- 
dington and Midlothian, much to the satisfac- 
tion of his employers. 

In 1851 the heritors of the Border parish of 
Castleton had before them the resignation of 
tlie schoolmaster at Newcasitleton. Tliere were 
numerous candidates, but the heritors unani- 
mously appointed Mr Brown. He was de«ired 
to attend a meeting of the heritors, and in thc«e 
days the Waverley route had only reached Haw- 
ick, necessitating a drive of eighteen miles over 
a bleak and hilly country. It was said that 
when climbing the hill towards tlie Note o' the 
Gate Mr Brown enquired of Jehu if it waa all 
like this, meaning the outlandish look of tlie 
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country he found liimself in, because if so he 
might as well return home. He was told that it 
improved further on, and thus enoouraged he 
continued his journey. We can faiLcy how the 
new master, once he entered the upper waters 
of the Liddell, and its beautiful valley lay be- 
fore him, did not forget that the famous wizard 
had oft travelled the same journey and woven 
weird stories out of the enchanted land. In 
this way it may be assumed that he forgot all 
about the desolate country lying between him 
and the fertile Lothians, among which his life 
had been, spent^ The appointment was ac- 
cepted, and in September, 1854, he appeared 
before the Presbytery of Langholmi, produoed 
the necessary certificates that he had taken, and 
subscribed the usual oath of allegiance and of 
objurgation, and craved to be examined. The 
Presbytery proceeded to examine, and ex- 
pressed themselves perfectly satisfied. They 
then required him to sign in their presence the 
Confession of Faith of the Cliuroh of Scotland, 
and this he did in token of his assent to the 
doctrines therein contained. He was thereupon 
fully qualified and declared legal schoolmaster 
of the parish. We cannot help reciting tliis 
quaint procedure adopted in the edeetion of a 
schoolmaster in the olden days. It is a peculiar 
contrast to the methods of going about an ap- 
pointment nowadays. 

In the year following Mr Brown's appoint- 
ment, the Presbytery, in respect that the Parish 
School of Castleton had reached a high stage of 
efficiency in a very short time under its accom- 
plished teacher, reported that it had become 
crowded to such a degree as to demand enlarge- 
ment. Tliis was followed in 1856 by a further 
report Uiat, as the school was far too small and 
ill-lighted, a new school was desired, as, with 
the large attendance of pupils, the proper ar- 
rangement of classes was impracticable. After 
some time the present commodious schools were 
erected, and the new schoolmaster went forward 
successfully with his labours. Mr Brown had 
found his life work. He settled down in the 
village, and carried new energy into every cause 
which had the aim of helping and comforting 
the lives of his fellow parishioners. He soon, 
through his office of schoolmaster and the var- 
ious other offices he held, became well known 
throughout the extensive upland parish. His 
position of teacher of the young was his first 
thought and the business of his life, and it is 
difficult to tell the mighty influence for good 
which he had upon the several hundreds of 
young ptople who passed through his hands. 
These, as they grew up to manhood and woman- 
hood, could not stay at home; tliey were ob- 



liged in their own interests to leave the quiet 
Border village and farm townships and go out 
into the world. From all quarters of the globe 
many thoughts must have turned towards tlie 
old homes when the news of their respected 
master's death reached them. Mr Brown naver 
seemed to fail in anything which ha undertook. 
He was an earnest and hard worker, and there 
is no doubt he sent out lads well qualified to 
hold responsible situations in the mercantile and 
profeseional world. Thus he laboured on until 
September, 3899, when he intimated to the 
School Board that having spent fifty-one years 
as a teacher, forty-six in the parish, he wished 
to retire. 

On Uth May, 1900, Mr Brown taught his 
scholars within the old familiar walls for the 
last time, and in words of simple tendeniess 
bade them and his teaching stafi a kindly fare- 
well. 

In connection with his retirement an incident, 
somewhat unique, occurred. Among tlie liost of 
certificates of character and qualification which 
flooded in upon Mr Brown, wlien lie was a candi- 
date for the schoolmastership in 1854, was one, 
unsolicited, by the Rev. Thomas Smith, minister 
of Ewes. Mr Smith's letter to the then minis- 
ter of Castleton is a splendid tribute to Mr 
Brown's teaching powers and general abilities. 
When Mr Brown's retirement was brought about 
Mr Smith was still alive, and to whom he wrote 
reminding him of his letter. Tliere is now be- 
fore us the reply of Mr Smith (who lias also 
gone over to the majority) which congratulated 
his friend upon the successful manner in which 
the duties of his office had been discharged, and 
expressed the pleasure lie liad to learn that his 
declining years were to be spent in rest and 
comfort. 

NotwitJistanding his retirement tlie parish 
did not lose all Mr Brown's serv'ices. When he 
received his appointment as schoolmaster he 
was also elected Inspector of Poor, Clerk to the 
Parochial Board, Collector of Kates, and Regis- 
trar. Every one of these was an important of- 
fice, and brought him into constant contact with 
the parishioners, with the result that his ad- 
vice and helping hand was ever in request. In 
shorty he was the "fac totum" of tlie parish, and 
^'everybody's body." As Inspector of Poor and 
Collector, he had the honour of showing that his- 
list of ixxMT was the smallest of any like parish 
in Scotland, while year by year he never had any 
arrears of rates under his charge. He was fas- 
tidious in his attention to official duty, and in 
his methods of book-keeping and accounting, 
and he always received the best of reports from 
his superior officers. 
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In NoTomber, 1903, he resigned his f^podni- 
ment as Inspector, Clerk, and Collector, and his 
Itvng services were acknowledged by the Council. 

In connection with Church matters, Mr Brown 
Klid not confine his interest to what waa gener- 
;all7 looked upon as the more important offices. 
From 1855 to 1003 he held the office of superin- 
tendent of the Parish Church School. For all 
-these long years his services were appron&ted 
by old and young, and this general feeling took 
a substantial form, aa may be seen from the fol- 
lowing extract from the Castleton Parish Magar 
zin© of December last : — 

As soon as Mr Brown's resignation of the superin- 
t€ndentship of the Parish Church Sunday School 



which was quite unexpected, but which, in this 
my day of weakness, is most gratifying, and for 
which I tender my warmest thanks. The inscrip- 
tion, so richly and beautifully engraved upon it, 
greatly enhances its value, and will render it a 
highly prized heirloom in my family. You speak 
of my services in -the Sabbath School where I taught 
and superintended for forty-eight years. This wafi 
ever a pleasure to me, and all along I was richly re- 
warded by the regularity of attendance of the 
children, their exemplary conduct, their desire to 
be taught, and the great attention they paid to 
the instruction imparted to them. I am very 
thankful for the long life God has given me, and 
for the great measure of health and strength I 
have enjoyed in doing what I considered to be my 
duty, and fondly hope that I may yet be permitted 
to do a little more for the Church I love so well. 
Whatever may be the issue of my present weakness. 




COrilHAWROLM. 



was received, it was felt on all sides that the oc- 
•casion should be marked by asking him to accept 
some tangible token of his fellow parishioner's re- 
bpect and esteem. A handsome sum was speedily 
raised from willing and numerous subscribers all 
over the parish, and by Mr Brown's choice, a valu- 
able and highly finished gold watch was procured, 
which was handed to Mr Brown with a letter in 
the name of the subscribers, on Tuesday, 24th 
November. 

His reply was as foUoAvs: — I received your beau- 
tiful letter of yesterday, accompanied by a hand- 
some gold watch, presented to me by the membeis 
of tho Parish Church and a few other friends, as a 
token of their respect and esteem for me — a gift 



I bow myself resignedly to the will of Him " who 
doeth all things well, and chasteneth whom He 
loveth." Thanking you all for your kind wishes 
that my strength may be renewed. 

Mr Brown having retired from his mastership 
of Ciistleton School, the members of the Lanir- 
holm Branch of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland entertained him to dinner in the Crown 
Hotel, Langholm, on 24th June. The chairman 
WRR Mr Lyall, Ewes. 

On a Saturday in August, 1900, the village of 
Ca.«itleton saw another function consequent upon 
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the retiral of Mr Brown. Tliis was a meeting 
of old pupils to expresB their eeteem and recog- 
nition of his forty-six years' seryicei a« 8cho(4- 
ma«ter. A large company turned out to the 
summons of the old school bell. The larger 
towns of the country were repreeenited, and the 
subscribers to the testimonial were from far and 
near, while even Canada and the United States 
sent their contributions. Tokens of esteem^ 
took tlie form of an illustrated address, solid 
silver salver, and a silver inkstand, accompanied 
with all best wishes for the enjoymeoit in full 
measure of health and happiness. A pleasant 
afternoon with story and incidents of old school- 
days was parsed. 

Mr Brown held the registrarship of the pajrish 
from the commencement of the Act in 1855, and 
this, like his other offices, brought him in touch 
with the parishioners, and in this sphere his 
advice and assistance was in constant demand 
and as heartily tendered. In this connection an 
uuusual incidemt occurred. Mr Brown had in- 
timated his resignation to the Council, and pro- 
posed to conclude his duties the Auld Year's 
Day of 1903. On tiiat day he, in his own hand- 
writing, was able to maike the final entry, after 
which he expressed himself well satisfied that 
he had been able to do the needful. Sad to 
write it, but nevertheless true, the entry of his 
own decease was the first made in the register 
of the new year. 

Mr Brown was a staunch friend of the Kirk of 
Scotland. Tliis is beet told in the words of the 
present worthy minister of tlie parish, Mr Vas- 
sie, with whom he was on friendly terms for over 
twenty years. On 3rd January, 1904, the pul- 
pit of the Parish Church y^&s draped in black, 
and at the close of his sermon Mr Vassie gave 
expression to the feelings which he and his con- 
gregation had of their departed friend. 

It te A most memorable life which ha^ now closed 
—memorable alike for its length of service, for its 
strenuous, faithful dii»charge of every duty, and 
for its continuous exhibition of the most robust 
and vigorous bodily health. 

It vrf» in 1854 that Mr Brown came to Castleton, 
a young man of twenty-two. In the autumn of 
that year he became Session clerk, and in 1856 he 
was made an elder. He has thus lived in the Par- 
ish for nearly half a century, and during all that 
time he identified himself with every good work. 
When be helped others he never spared himself; 
and every work he undertook was carefully and 
faithfully finished in every detail. He was a friend 
to all, and especially to those who needed help 
Many a young lad. who has since done well in the 
world, was helped by him to put his foot upon the 
first step of the ladder of success. 

He was one of the most loyal and devoted sons 
of the Church of Scotland. Love to the National 
Church Avas one of his most outstanding character- 



istics, and the regularity of his Church attendance^ 
with his deliifht in the services of the Sanctuary 
will, I hope, long be remMnbered; for in these dir- 
ectiouB, as in many others, he set us an example 
that we will do well to copy. 

I remember how pleased he was when the Presby- 
tery of Langholm, as soon as he was free to dis- 
charge the duties of the office, laid upon him the- 
honour of representing them, as one of the two. 
Presbytery elders, m the General Assembly. 

I do not speak of Mr Brown's work as a snc- 
cessf nl teacher. He was one of the old Parochial 
schoolmasters— now a rapidly diminishing band — 
he nobly upheld the best traditions of a scholarly 
class, to whom Scotland ought never to forget bow 
much she owes. Many generations o( Liddesdale- 
children received their education from Mr Brown. 
How thorough the educational work was is known 
to you all, and it has been fully and tbankfnlly 
recognised already by many of those who have pro- 
fited by it. 

I can, however, and I do most willingly speak 
of what has come more directly under my own ob> 
servation. I know that he had a very special gift 
of imparting religious instruction. No one who 
ever heard him teaching a Sunday School class can 
ever forget the beauty, the clearness, and the at- 
tractiveness of his teaching method. 

All these years too, Mr srown was Inspector of 
Poor, and Clerk to the Parochial Board and the 
Parish Council, and Registrar; but his good busi- 
ness habits, his punctuality and attention to de> 
tails, enabled him to perform all these different 
duties with conspicuous success. 

There must be very few in our midst to-day who 
can remember the parish of Castleton without Mr 
Brown. His name has become a household name in 
our midst. And to very many of us, as well aa to 
the members of his own family, this parish will be 
a changed parish, because he is no longer in our 
midst. We cannot in the least degree realise jnst 
now how much — how sorely — he will be missed. 

Mr Brown was the first to welcome me— his band 
was the first I grasped— when I came amon^ 
you as a stranger at your call more than twenty 
years ago ! And the years which have passed since- 
then have only deepened and strengthened tbe 
friendship which then began. Our loss is gr^'eat. 
Our grief is almost uncontrollable. But what is it 
compared to the grief of those who mourn for bim 
as husband and father? To them we can only offer 
our warm respectful sympathy and bear them in 
our hearts before the Throne of Grace. 



Space forbids us to say more of our old friend. 
His ficrure will lonjr be missed in tbe quiet vil- 
lage. He was methodical and re^rular in €dl bis 
habita One cannot forp:et his kindly face, bis 
jo-kefl and stories, his pr^neral knowledge, and 
specially liis acqua'intance with local historical 
eventi^ ; his kindness of manner, and the emi- 
nent pleasure it prave him to lend a helping: hand 
to others : his enjoyment on hearing of the suc- 
cess of others, his generosity and charity, and, 
above all, the esteem he was held in in bis own 
family circle. Tlien, in his last illness he stocni 
out a«« a great lesswi of Christian resignation. 
It was with an overflowing heart that be acknow- 
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ledgcd the goodness of Providence in having 
given him a life of hard work, splendid health, 
and the happy surroundings in which lie was 
placed. It was a great comfort to himself and 
those near and dear to him that he did not suffer 
hodily pain, and when the scene changed, un- 
expected in its suddenness, but yet looked for, 
*' his end was peace." 

Mr Brown's remains were interred in the quiet 
churchyaid. There was a large attendance of 
mourners, who most appropriately included a 
numlier of scholars and their teacher (Mr 
Brown's successor), and it was evident that there 
was laid to rest a true and faithful friend. When 
the gates of the churchyard closed upon the 
scene the sympathy of all went out to the widow, 
son, niid daughters of the departed. 

T. S. 




Church of St Bega in Peebles-shire. 

' III the old statistical account of Kilbucho, 
which was written by the Rev. Wm. 
Porteous, minister of the parish at 
the time of its union with Broughton 
and Glenholm, the name is said to signify the 
cell of Bucho, "of whom nothing is known," 
though it is surmised that Bucho might be a 
corruption of Bede, as there was **an excellent 
well of water called St Bede's." Pennecuik was 
nearer the mark when he mentioned that the 
Church of Kilbucho was "called of old St Bez." 
In reality, Kilbucho owes its name to a lady 
saint, of wide and venerated repute throughout 
Cumbrian territory, named St Bega, or, in 
popular phraseology, St Bees, to whom,, the 
church was dedicated. St Bees, and not St 
Bedes, must have been the former name of the 
well beside the church, and that well was no 
doubt held in reverent regard in the olden time, 
though, as noted by the writer of the new 
statistical account, it was latterly covered over 
"so as to render the spot arable." That the 
original name was long kept in remembrance 
is shown by an entry in the protocol book of 
Sir John Allane, a Peebles notary and town 
clerk. Previous to the Reformation the parson- 
age of Kilbucho belonged to the collegiate 
church of Dalkeith, where the parson's official 
duties required personal attention, and the 
spiritual affairs of tbe parish were mainly under 
the charge of a resident vicar. The Elarl of 
Morton was patron of the vicarage, but the 
admission or collation rested with the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, and it is the narrative of 
the procedure connected witli the admissicn of 



a vicar which Allan's protocc^ has preserved. 
As this is probably the only record now extant 
of such a ceremony at Kilbucho, and as it is 
illustrative of the usages in similar cases, a full 
abstract may here be given. It is set forth 
that in the year 1550, and on 30th October 
(the day, it may be noted, on which St Bega's 
festival was kept by the Scottish. Church), Sir 
William Portus * " Chaplain in the Parish 
Church oi St Bege of Kilbucho, in the diocese 
of Glasgow," 'produced letters of collation of 
Jolin Stem'art, canon of the Metropolitan! Church 
of Glasgow, audi commissary general of Mr 
Gavin Hamiltown, dean of that church, and 
vicar general to the vacant see t directed to 
the Dean of Christianity of Peblis, or any other 
chaplain within the dioceses concerning the in- 
stitution of Sir William as vicar pensioner of 
the Parish Clmrch- By virtue of these letters 
the notary, who was also a chaplain, gave to Sir 
Wiliam real, actual, personal, and corporal pos- 
session of the vicar pensionary, with all its 
rights, oblations, and pertinents, and inducted 
and instituted him thereto, by entering the 
door and touching the font, and by delivery into 
his hands of the book, chalice, and ornaments 
of the great altar, and conmiitted to him the 
cure of souls and the rule and administration of 
the vicarage. These proceedings took place at 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, in presence of 
William Portus of Glenkirk, Walter Tuedy of 
Mote, and Sirs John Hoggart and James Steill, 
chaplains, besides others who are not named. 
Being their Saints' day it is probable that the 
parishioners were honouring it by festive ob- 
servances, and a goodly number may have 
attended the installation of their new vicar. 
Eleven years afterwards, by which time the 
reformed tenets had been adopted, it was re- 
ported that the vicarage revenues amounted to 
£12 yearlv. Portus seems to have survived the 
Reformation, and to have' complied with the 
new system, as in the register of ministers, be- 
gun in 1567, his name occurs as "Reader" at 
Kilbucho, with a stipend of £13 68 8d, besides 
£4 as the share of the vicarage pension falling 
to the collector of the thirds of kirk benefices, 
but allowed to the " Reader " in augmentation 
of his other emoluments. 

R. R. 



• By a curious coincidence the last Roman Catho- 
lic vicar and the last Protestant minister of Kil- 
bucho as a separate parish bore the same name. 

t Archbishop Dunbar died in 1547, and his suc- 
cessor waa not appointed till 1551. 
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Old Mortality'' Stones in the 
Stewartry. 

TWAS, the other day, reading that de- 
lightful book, "Tlie Scott Coutttiy," 
when my attention wae drawn to a 
view of the birthplace of " Old Mor- 
tality" at Haggisha', Hawick. The view 
brought vividly to my memoory boyhood's days, 
when I often passed the old cottage, and h 
struck me that perhaps it might be of interest 
to your num^M'ous readers to give a short ac- 
count of a few of the gravestones which cover 
the remains of the martyred Covenanters in this 
district, and which, there can be little doubt, 
were lovingly tended by Robert Paterson, " Old 
Mortality," son of Walter Paterson and Margaret 
Soott of Haggialia', where he was bom in tlie 
memorable year of the '15. On no district of 
Scotland did the heavy hand of persecution 
descend witli more cruel force tlian in that dis- 
trict of Galloway known as the Stewartry. Not 
only the common people, but the gentry, suf- 
fered cruelly for their steadfast adherence to 
the Covenant. Eight miles from. Kirkcudbright, 
the beautiful old county town, is the old parish 
church of Anwoth, for ever hallowed by the 
memory of the saintly Samuel Rutljerford, a 
native of the parish of Cradling, and the church 
is therefore to be held in remembrance of all 
Borderers. Last year the members of the 
Ramblers' Club, of which the writer has the 
honour to be secretary, ptiid a visit to the ruined 
church nestling in the secluded valley. In the 
ancient churchyard rest the remains of John 
Bell of Whiteside, shot on Kirkconnell Moor by 
command of Sir Robert Grierson of Lag. Here, 
in the little church, built in 1637, the date of 
Rutherford's induction, did Uie "little fair 
man" preach the Word of Life, liis great and 
constant theme being the " loveliness and glooy 
of Christ," Here were written, many of his 
famous letters, and few had a greater share 
than he in moulding the religious opinions of 
the district. Among the first singled out when 
James I. and YL attempted to force Prelacy on 
his northern dominion was John Welsh, minis- 
ter of Ayr, who, while minister of Kirkcud- 
bright, had married the daughter of John Knox. 
Welsh suffered a long imprisonment at Black- 
ness before he was sent into banishment. Years 
rolled on, and King Charles L occupied the 
throne. Nothing but a perfect conformity be- 
tween Enjrland and Scotland in religious mat- 
ters would satisfv the King. Robert. Glendin- 
nincr, minister of Kirkcudbright, was deprived 
of his livincr by the High CommiRsion, and be- 
cause the Magistrates refused to imprison him 



both he and they were confined in Wigtown jail. 
In 1636 Rutherford was depoeed from Ida charge 
at Anwoth and banished to Aberdeen. In 
November of the same year, Rutherford's 
brother, schoolmaster of Kirkcudbright, was 
conunanded to resign his chai^ imanediately 
and renwrve from the town. On 28th February, 
1638, the Solemn League and Covenant waa sub- 
scribed at Edinburgh by, among others, Sam- 
uel Rutherford. In its defence a strong force 
was raised in the Stewartry, and joined the 
army at Duns Law. A regiment was also raised 
by Lord Kirkcudbright, and saw considerable 
service in England, besides being present at 
the Battle of Philiphaugh, 15,000 merka being 
awarded to the regimeait for it« braveiy. Pass- 
ing on to the reign of the " Merry Monarch," we 
find, in 1662, the Solemn Leiague and Covenant 
declared unlawful, and a large number of pro- 
prietors in Galloway were hea.vily fined for tlieir 
adherence to it. Among the defM^ved ministers 
was Tliomas Wylie, Kirkcudbright. On the in- 
troduction of curates a serious riot took place 
in Kirkcudbright, and Lord Kirkcudbright and 
the Pro\'ost lyere carried prisoners to Ediii- 
burglu Tlie persecution was bad enough in all 
conscience, but nothing as compared with wliai 
was to follo^v. " The unhappv Presbyierianp," 
says McKenzie's " History of Galloway," " con- 
tinued to suffer from the fury of tlie imlitarr, 
who were at length, by impunity or encourage- 
ments rendered truly ferocious. Tlie district 
had now become a perfect wilderness ; proprie- 
tors had been forced to abandon their houses 
and lurk in mountains, woods, or loosses ; their 
cattle had been destroyed, their crop© wast^d, 
their furniture Ixirned, and their dwellings plun- 
dered." Wliat wonder that, goaded to mad- 
ness, they had recourse to arma. At the battle 
of Rullion Green there was a force of Galloway 
gentlemen on horseback, and several of them 
forfeited their lives. The heads of three of 
them, Major M'Culloch, and two brotl;- 
ers, Gordons of Knockbreoc, were sent to Kirk- 
cudbright for exposure on the principal gate of 
the burgh. Many gentlemen in the district also 
suffered cruelly. \Mien the Highland Hoet, in 
1678, returned to their hills, Kirkcudbright was 
garrisoned by reprulars, and it was at this p«iod 
that tJie blackest persecution began. It is to 
this latter period that the tombstones bdonir 
which were tended with such pious care by 
Robert Patersoiiv. Of these, I propose to men- 
tion a few, beginning with the aneient ohureh- 
yard of Kirkcudbright. On the 18th of Decem- 
l>er, 1681, Claverhouse, with a party of 
drajroons, surprised six of the wanderers at 
Auchincloy, parish of Girthon, Gatehousa Four 
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of tliem were instantly shot, and two of tliem, 
William Hunter and Robert Smith, were carried 
to Kirkcudbright, found guilty, and sentei^ced 
to be hanged and beheaded. A fiat stone, bear- 
ing tlic following inscription, marks where their 
mutilated remains lie: — 

" This monument shall show posterity 
Two headless martyrs under it do ly; 
By bloody Graham were taken and surpris'd. 
Brought to this town, and afterwards were seis'd : 
By unjust laws were sentenced to die. 
Them first they hanged, then headed cruelly. 
Captains Douglas, Bruce, Qraham, and Claver- 

hou<»e. 
Were those that caused them to be handled thus; 



" Here lyes John Hallume, who was wounded in 
his taking, and by unjust law sentenced to be 
hanged. All this done by Captain Douglas, for his 
adherence to Scotland's Reformation Covenants' 
Nationell and Solemn League, 1685." 

Both stones are in a fair state of preservation. 
In the end of February Grierson surprised John 
Bell of Whiteside ; David Halliday, portioner of 
Mayfield ; Andrew M'Robert, James Clement, 
and Robert Lennox of Irelandton, on Eirkcon- 
nell Moor, about five mile« from x^irkcudbright. 
All five were shot. Bell, as above stated, was 
buried at Auwoth ; Halliday in the churchyard 
of Balmnghie ; M'Robert in Twynliolm church- 
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And when they were unto the gibbet come. 
To stop their speech they did beat up the drum. 
And all because they would not comply 
With Indulgence and bloody Prelacy. 
In face of cruel Bruce, Douglas, and Graham, 
They did maintain ' That Christ was Lord sup- 
reme.' 
And boldly avowed both the Covenants, 
At Kirkcudbright thus ended these two saints." 

Not far away is a tombstone erected \/^ the 
memory of John Hallume, a lad about eighteen 
years oi age, who was barbarously handled and 
taken to Kiriccudbright and executed. The 
stone bears the following inscription : — 



yard ; Lennox in Girthon churchyard ; Clement, 
a stranger, was buried wi the spot where he fell. 
Tombstones are raised to the memory of all, 
and bear the inscription tliat they were shot by 
Grierson for their adherence to the Covenant. 
Bell's mother married, secondly, Viscount Ken- 
mure. Lag iinew Bell well, and yet refused to 
give him one quarter of an hour to prepare for 
death. " What :" cried he, with an oath, "have 
you not had time enough for preparation since 
Bothwell T A short time after Kenmiure, Clav- 
erhouse, and Gnerson met in a house at Kirk- 
cudbright, when Kenmure upbraided Grierson 
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fcr his cruelty, aaid particularly for not allowing 
the body to be interred. With an oath Grier- 
8OD said to Kenmure, "Take him if yow will, 
and salt him in your beef barrel." The Visr 
count drew his sword, and would have run 
Grierson through had not Claverhouse in- 
terfered and saved his life. The house where 
this incident took place is said to be still stand- 
ing in the High Street of Kirkcudbright. An 
imposing obelisk, not far from the grave of 
Clement, marks the place of the tragedy. Last 
year the members of the Ramblers' Club visited 
the place, when aa excellent paper was read by 
Mr George Hunter, schoolmaster, Ringf ord, who 
is a native of Minto. i/uring this year of Wood 
many more victima fell. Robert M*Whae was 
shot in his own garden, and buried in the 
churchyard of Kirkandrews. Another version 
is that he was shot in the little ravine where he 
waa hiding, which leads down to the shore. The 
present tombstone over M^Whae's resting-place 
was erected by the parishioners in 1855, and is a 
faC'Simile of an " Old Mortality Stone,'' which it 
replaced. One other martyr rests in this se- 
cluded churchyard by the Solway — ^flezander 
Dobie : — 

*' Here Alexander Dobie lyes. 

An earthly saint, beneath this stone; 
Who, freed from labomr, care, and toil. 

To happy rest is gone. 
Now he is with kings and counsellors. 

And balance equed laid. 
Who levels with one line 

The sceptre and the spade." 

The reading on the other side of the stone, on 
which the inscription had evidentlv been con- 
tinued, cannot now be made out 

Among all the atrocitie© perpetrated in Gal- 
loway at this time perhaps none exceeds in mag- 
nitude the one which the humble stones in the 
Cnldons Wood, near Loch Trooi, comimemorate. 
In the quiet of a Sabbath morning of January, 
1685, a few of the persecuted had assembled in 
the seclusion of this retreat to worship God 
according to the dictates of their conscience, 
when they were surprised by a troop of dragoons 
under Colonel Jaones Douglas, Lieut. Living- 
ston, and Comet Douglas. After a brief resist- 
ance six >vere killed, and in the lone, sequestered 
spot where they fell they were buried. It is 
said that the monumental stone which Old Mor- 
tality erected over their common grave was the 
first from his chisel. It is a small stone, about 
three feet high and two feet broad, and is carved 
in the rude and antique style, which distin- 
guishes the work of the solitary old enthusiast. 
It bears the following inscription : — 

'^ Here lyes Jamis and Robert Duns, Thomas and 
John Stevensons, James M'Cleod, Andrew M'CalK 



who were surprised at prayer in this honse by Col- 
nell DonglsA, Lieutenant Livingstone, and Cornet 
James Douglas, and by them most impiously and 
cruelly murthered for their adherence to Borland s 
Beformation, Covenants, National and Solemn 
League. 1685." 

One of the party by plunging into the lake and 
keeping his head above water covered hy a 
hea,th bush managed to conceal himseif ntmi 
the soldiers, and had a remarkable escape. Of 
the dragoons, two were killed, ooe Captain Ur- 
quhart being sliot under peculiar oircumstancee. 
As tradition narrate^ he had that morning, ex- 
asperated by the difficulties of the road, sworn 
that he would be revenged upon, the Covenan- 
ters. He had dreamed that ha would be killed 
at a place called the " Caldons," and whUe ap- 
proaching the cottage of a shepherd in search 
of the fugitives he inquired the name of the 
place. On learning this he gave utterance to 
a fearful oath, and drew up his horse, uncertain 
whether to advance or retreat. At that mom- 
ent a shot fired from the window brought him 
to the ground. "On these solitaiy moors, where 
the sighing winds and the music of the moun- 
tain stream sing their requiem^ many a wan- 
derer found his grave. To a contemplative 
rambler Galloway can show no objects of in- 
terest more honourable or ennobling than the«e 
humble monuments of its martyrs." 

Such are a few of the " Old Mortality " ©tones. 
One likes to tliink of tlie old man and his white 
pony wandering over Galloway, lovingly 
tending the memorials of a bloody past. It 
is related in tlie notes to the romance that 
from a.bout the year 1 758 he neglected wholly 
to return from Galloway to Gatelawbrigjg, Dum- 
friesshire, to his wife and family, which induced 
her to send her eldest son, Walter, then only 
twelve years of age, to Galloway in search of 
his father. Walter at last fou!id him working 
oh the Camerouian monuments of tlie old 
churchyard of Kirkehrist, on the west side of 
the Dee, opposite Kirkcudbright He never 
again returned to his home, dying at Bankhead, 
and was buried in the churchyard of Caerlav- 
erock. 

Kirkcudbright. J. R- 



No human quality is so well wove 
In warp and woof, but there's some flaw in it ; 
Fve known a brave man fly a shepherd's cur, 
A wise man so demean him, drivelling idiocy 
Had well-nigh • been asham'd on't. For your 

crafty, 
Your worldly-wise man^ he*s above the rest. 
Weaves his own snares so fine, he's often cauglit 

in them.— Quentin Durward. 
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The Burns Couiitry. 

fHE famouB firm of publifthers, Meflsrs 
A. kC. Black, have long since earned 
the gratitude of all Borderers for 
their many cppyright editions of the 
"Warerley Novels" and other works of Sir 
Walter Soott, and two years ago, it may be 
remembered, the firm published '"Hie Scott 
Oountry" by the genial minister of Tweeds- 
muir. A similar volume, dealing with the 
Bums Country, by Mr Charles S. Dougall, M.A., 
headmaster of .Dollar Institution, ha« just been 
issued by Messrs Black, aad we can heartily 
recommend it to our readers. In addition to 
the valuable information contained in the 322 
pages, the book is further enhanced by a large 
viap and indices to text and places. As an 
example of the author's pleasant style, we quote 
the following reference to the town of Ayr : — 

Proudest of all her memories are those of Robert 
BnrDs. Hither, on fine Sundays, a dark-eyed, aer- 
ious-faced lad of sax or seven, he txx>tted by hia 
father's sida to worship in the Anld Kirk that still 
* standi between the High Street and the Water of 
Ayr. During the twelve years he spent at Mount 
Oliphant, he paid the town many a visit. He says 
himself: "My vicinity to Ayr waa a great advan- 
tage to me." Even from Mossgiel, some ten miles 
distant. Burns, now a man of mark in the oonnty, 
found time to rido across to Ayr. It is easy to 
picture such a visit— the start in the early morn- 
ing, the ride down through Tarbolton, along the 
slopes of the valley, and across the Auld Brig into 
the town. Some buying and selling has first to 
be done, and the meal market at the bend of the 
High Street, or up at the Fauldbacks; and then he 
is free to c«ll on his lawyer friends. He looks into 
McWhinnie's office; he has a longer stay with 
Willie Chalmers, whose love«uit he is proud to 
hear has prospered since, for friendship's sake, he 
"' got astride his Pegasus" and sang to Willie's 
sweetheart—- 

" Some gapin' glorin', countra laird, 

May warsle for your favour; 
May claw his lug, and straik his beard. 

And hoast up some palaver. 
My bonnie maid, before ye wed 

Sic clumsy-witted hammers. 
Seek heaven for help, and barefit skelp 

Awa' wi' Willie Chalmers." 

H^ reaches Mr Aitken's in time for mid-day dinner: 
He has a kind word for Miss Qracie^a kind word 
which she was to recall when, long years after, she 
met him in Dumfries, so sadly changed that only 
the magical voice wen left. He has learned that 
young Andrew is about to set out in the world, and 
lie has ventured to cast into verse some words of 
jpood advice for him : 

" The fear o' helVs a hangman's whip, 
To hand the wretch in order; 
But where ye feel your honour grip. 
Let that aye be your border." 



After dinner, he has weighty matters to discuss 
with the father. Troubles are crowding thick upon 
him. For a moment he had doubted even the 
friendship of the " dear patron of hie virgin muse." 
Now he is about to appear in print, and he begs 
the man who " read him into fame " to accept the 
dedication of what he considers his choicest poem. 
This is how he has expressed it : 

" My lov'd. my honour'd. much respected friend ! 

No mercenary bard his homage pays; 
With honest pride, I scorn each selfish end. 

My dearest meed, a friend's esteem and praise: 

To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays. 
The lowly train in life's aequester'd scene ; 

The native feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 
What Aiken in a oottage would have been; 
Ah I tho' his worth unknown, far happier there I 
ween." 



He has been talking of having soon to say fare- 
well, and it is in a serious mood, with head bent low, 
that he strides down the street to pay his respects 
to Dean of Quild Bal Ian tine. Business is just over 
in the bank, and he joins Mr Ballantine in a 
stroll to the river to inspect the preparations that 
are being made^ior the erection of the new bridge. 
Ere they return the gloaming ia beginning to fall, 
but he has promised that " be't light, be't dark," he 
will not pass from Ayr without " a call at Park," 
the home of his friend. Major Logan. Thither, 
therefore, he hies — to receive a cordial welcome from 
" honest Lucky," the head of the house. With 
" sentimental sister Susie" he has a long discussion 
on the beauties of Beattie's verae, and he promises 
to send her a copy of that poet's work. Then 
" thairm-inspirin', rattlin' Willie " produces his 
fiddle and his bowl. Friends who have heard that 
Burns is in the town drop in. and it is wearing late 
when he tears himself away. As he rides home- 
ward he feels the load of care pressing less heavily 
in his heart. What though his prospects are not 
bright? His friends are true, and he croons to 
himself : 



" He'll hae misfortunes great an' sma'. 
But aye a heart aboon them a'; 
He'll be a credit till us a'. 

We'll a* be proud o* Robin !" 

The whole of the Burns Country from Ayr 
to " the Queen of the South " is treated in a 
similar fashion, and the reader is carried from 
chapter to chapter with the delightful feeling 
that his ** guide, counsellor, and friend" — the 
author — is complete maater of the subject. 
The scenery and history of the various districts 
receive that lipfht touch which gives brightness 
and novelty without wearying the reader, a feel- 
ing which is apt to accompany a perusal of even 
the best of guide books. Over fifty full-page 
illustrations, printed on the finest art paper, 
add greatly to the value of the handsome vol- 
ume, which is published at six slullings, and 
makes a fit companion to similar books issued 
or in preparation by the same firm. 
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EDITORIAL SOTES. 

That **tinM3 flies" is a common enough saying, but it is only when we bemQ to look at dates and count 
backwards that we realise its truth. We can hardly realise that with this numoer ui the Border Maoazink 
we begin the fourth year of onr editorship, but a reference to the number for August, 1901, establislies thu 
fact. In the few leisure moments snatched from a busy commercial lif«t, we have done our best to keep up ihe 
standard of the Magazine, and our only regret it that we have not been able to accomplish all we desire in this 
direction. We have been greatly encouraged by the appreciation of the many litterateurs who contribute to 
our columns valuable articles, and if those, who merely read the Magazine occnsionaliy, would exhibit a similar 
enthusiasm by becoming regular subscribers, nnd bringing its merits before Borderers who do not read it, our 
success would be even more pronounced than it is. 



The Border Keep. 

Dear Fellow Bordbrbrs, He published a catalogue of his treasures, which 

.- -, Ti_j 'J. £ 1. included original letters and poema of Burns, Bus- 

A few months ago I had occasion to rrfer to kj^, and many others. He had at one time th^ 

a prominent Borderer in Buffalo, U.S.A., and original manuscript of "Tarn o' Shanter," "A man's 

I notice with regret that he has since passed » man for a' that." "Flow gently sweet Afton - 

«„.«« T7«,^«> *u^ <» T>.wr.Ki^-k;»^ A A^r^C^i^^^ *' ^o Mary m Heaven," &c., and the Lochryan M8S.» 

away. From the Peeblesshire Advertiser ^^j^j^ ^^^^^ ^j^^ correspondence of Bums with 

I select the following notice : — Mrs Dunlop. This correspondence was first pub- 
lished in full under the editorship of Mr William 

The death is announced at Buffalo, New York, on Wallace in 1896. Mr Adam alfio possessed & Kil- 

the 90th June, of Mr Robert Borthwick Adam, a marnock Burns. " A Man of Kent" in the "British. 

gentleman well known in this district, he being u. Weekly" says:— "I deeply regret to hear of the 

son of the late Kev. Thoraaa Adam, a former min- death of my friend. Mr R. B. Adam, of Buffalo. Mr 

ister of the Secession, now Leckie Memoiial, Chu:oh, Adam was the son of the late Rev. Thomas Adam of 

Peebles. His grandfather and grandmother were Peebles. He went over to America and settled ia 

natives of Yarrow, and are buried in the romantic Buffalo, where he and his brother established very 

churchyard of St Marys. Besides founding a great large and prosperous businesses. Mr B. B. Adam 

store in Main Street, Buffalo, which is one of the was specially known as one of the greatest of booK 

attractions of the' city, Mr Adam had a reputation ooilectors. in his beautiful home in. DelMtware 

as a collector of books and manuscripts, and had Avenue be had accumulated a treasury of Johnson- 

one of the finest Johnson collections in the world. iana and Burnsiana almost if not altogether with- 
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out rival. I arranged. Kith him the publication of 
the complete correspondence between Bums and 
Mis Dunlop, a volume which must alwaye take its 
place among the most imjMrtant of the materials 
for a bioflraphy of Bums. Mr Adam gave great 
assistance to the late Dr Birkbeck Hill in his stand- 
ard books on Johnson. He kept up a keen and 
lively interest in his favourite authors to the la«t, 
and not many months ago I received from him some 
curious notes on Johnson. Mr AdJEun wa» one of 
the kindest, most hospitable, and most generous of 
men, and wae held in the highest esteem in the 
city of Buffalo and far beyond i.t." 



The following newspaper reference to our ex- 
cellent contemporary, the " Gallovidian," will 
intereet many of our readers who may not. have 
the privilege of seeing that valuable quarterly : 

Some reminiscences of oidr Dumfries, contributed 
to the "Gallovidian" by the late Mr Adam Skirving 
of Croys. throw an inteiidsting light on the social 
condition of Scotland |:hree-quarters of a century 
ago. Before the time o/ railways Dumfries was 
not only a sort of metropolis to a large district, but 
waa respectfully spoken^otf Us "The Toon," in con- 
tradistinction to other -smaller communities. Some 
of its institutions, howeyer, were of a very primi- 
tive character. There was. for example, a street 
cry peculiar to the "town. That cry was 
"Wa-a-ater." Old men^ with large, shiny barrels 
mounted on wheels, and drawn by wretched horee©. 
went through the streets, retailing water from a 
spigot at the rate of three cans for a halfpenny. 
When the barrel was empty it was driven into the 
middle of the river, where the driver refilled it, 
standing on the shaft .holding, an old can at the 
end of a pole, with which he ladled the water into 
a wide funnel at the top of the barrel. No wonder 
the cholera was severe in the town in 1882! . . . 
That famous old Radical, Cobbett, often cursed the 
potato as being mean food for the British Lion, but 
it was much missed by poor men as a welcome addi- 
tion to oatmeal and skim-milk, with kail broth and 
an occasional salt herring; for with a wage of Is 6d 
per day, or Is 3d in the short days of winter, the 
working-classes were practically vegetarians. There 
were no spare shillings for entry-money to concerts 
or flower shows, even had such things existed, and 
country folk tramped their fourteen or fifteen miles 
to fair or market and back at night, for almost the 
only conveyances on the road were carriers' carts, 
and farmers were in the habit of riding on horse- 
back. I once heard a Dumfries lady say that she 
remembered when only one man in the town "killed 
beef," and he only did so after having a good part of 
the animal bespoken beforehand. 



Those who are desirous of possessing a 
genealogical tree, by which they can trace their 
ancefitry until they, are lost in the nebulous 
mista of antiquity, will be able to appreciate the 
point of the following paragraph, selected from 
an evening paper : — 

The Kev. Dr Gillespie's ancestry formed the sub- 
ject of one of his characteristic stories at a recent 



agricultural gathering at Kihnamoek. The^ex^ 
Moderator comes from a Border county stock, and 
his burly form is in itself testimony as to the pur- 
suits and the exploits with which he credits them. 
Some time ago. he states, he set out to trace his 
ancestry back tnrough preceding ages. He got as ^ 
far as two hundred years ago, but at that point he .'^. 
called a halt and refused to carry his investigd- m 
tions any furtlier. The reason, he explained, wa^ N 
that' he found his ancestors before that time had 
all been cattle stealers, or Border reivers, as they 
were called. In those times, however, the calling 
was quite an honourable and recognised one, and 
those who followed it successfully were regarded 
with as much respect as an ex-Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly is now. In the county of Kirkcud- 
bright, 'adjoining Dr Gillespie's native Dumfries- 
shire, there are many old families who are reticent 
about their forefathers beyond a few generations 
back. In their case, however, their worthy pro- 
genitors were engaged in "the good free trade" at a 
time when the smuggling industry was followed by 
a large number of gentlemen of spirit on the waters 
of the Sol way and the Irish Sea.. 



The death of Mr B. F. Watson, one of the most 
popular Provosts Hawick ever had, recalls the cur- 
ious origin of the word "tweed.'' There is a gen- 
eral belief that the name is associated with the 
famous Border river, but this is not the case. In- 
deed, it was by a mere accident that the indispens- 
able material in male attire came to be known as 
"tweed." Had there been typewriters in existence 
three-quarters of a century ago, we would now 
have been speaking of "tweels" instead of "tweeds," 
the former being the cognomen applied in those 
days to the cloth manufactured in the Border 
Burghs. Mr Watson's father (or it may have been 
his grandfather) sent some patterns of "tweels'" 
to a London firm, who were so delighted with the 
material that they sent a large order to Messrs. 
William Watson & Sons. They had evidently some 
difficulty in making (kut the manufacturer's hand- 
writing, however, for instead of mentioning 
"tweels" they referred to "tweeds," and by that 
name the excellent, well-wearing fabric has been 
known ever since. 



One does rot, as a rule, associate our 
National Bard with steam navigation, but the 
Poet's well-known versatility had some connec- 
tion even with that mode of travel. The foK 
lowing paragraph is full of poesibilities for 
fresh Burnsiana, and I commend it to some 
reader who has time to go into the matter : — 

I discover that in Oban there is a Mr Symington 
whose grandfather was the inventor of steam navi- 
gation, and was a personal friend of Burns. The 
poet sailed with the inventor on Dalswinton Loch 
when Symington's little steamer made its trial 
trip. Also on board was Mr Miller of Dalswinton. 
who was the laird of Ellisland, Burns's farm, and 
the patron of the engineer. 

Tours in Border Brotherhood, 

DoMiNiB Sampsok. 
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From Cumbertaod's Capital. 

Another T&ain Vibw of thx Borderland. 

* T is not ea«7 to account for the glamour 
and charm of the Borderland. It« 
historic aaaociations and peculiar 
beauties never pall. Those stretches 
around the fine old city on the Eden, because 
of the part they have played- in the relations of 
the two countries, are not the least interesting 
Tto Borderers. 

The visitor to Cumberland's capital, dating 
back to the time of the Bomans, and figuring 
«o largely in the annals of both kingdoms, is 
<lisappointed to find so few evidences of it« past 
character and interest. That it has a past 
worthy of any city every student of history 
Iluows. True, the ancient castle, a stronghold 
•of first importance in the Scottish and Civil 
Wars, said to have been, raised by William 
Bufus, on the site of an older fort, is still pre- 
served, and so is its Cathedral, with the largest, 
and, according to Ruskin, finest window in the 
l^ingdom, but apart from th^e little of the 
old city remains. Its walls and gates have dis- 
^.ppeared, and everything wears a modem, 
aspect. 

The Cumbrians bore the brunt of those wars 
already mentioned. Long before Wallace^s 
terrible visitation and Bruce's sieges, their city 
was constantly ravaged and harried. Even 
•after the two countries had come to an. amicable 
understanding, it suffered no Uttle at the hands 
•of the clans occupying the debatable territory. 

Memories of many noted Borderers; of the 
ill-fated Queen who suffered imprisonment in 
the Castle in 1568 ; of the hero of the '45 and 
all the calamities that befell him; and past 
events of marked importance crowd in upon 
the mind on quitting the citadel. No Borderer 
but would recall the raid of the bold Buccleuch 
and his 200 m6n who, in 1596, rescued and 
rode merrily home with the mosstrooper, Kin- 
mont Willie. 

On clearing the city by the ** smooth lev^ 
way,'* the Eden and Esk are crossed in quick 
succession. The Highlanders must, in '45, have 
recrossed the latter in their retreat about this 
point, one section taking the Glasgow road by 
way of Ecclefechan, and the Camerons and 
Macdonalds, with their Prince, passing on to 
Dumfries. The old records of Gretna Kirk 
Session contain some curious entries regarding 
the memorable invasion and return of the High- 
land host. The people in tliose parts seem to 
have had little sympathy with Charlie. The 



minister, a stem Hanoverian, had to escape to 
Bowness, and therefore we learn that '^ there 
was no sermon at Gretna on Sabbath, 10th 
November, Mr Gatt being in England, and a 
column of the Highland army here*. On the 
following Sunday Mr Gatt preached, but the 
bell was not rung, the Highlanders being still 
in sight." It is further stated that " on the 
18th December the Highlanders, on their re- 
treat, came to Carlisle, aod afterwards threaten- 
ed Mr Gatt as they came through the Esk." 

Solway Moss, where the Scots in 1542 suf- 
fered defeat, lies to the right of the iron way. 
James V. is said to have broken his heart over 
the news of the sad disaster. Pennant, after 
visiting the moss, gives the following particulars 
regarding a land movement which changed the 
face of the country for miles around. 

"Late in the night of November 17, 1771," 
he says, " a farmer who lived nearest the Moss 
was alarmed with an unusual noise. The sur- 
face had at once given way, and the black 
deluge was rolling towards his house. By the 
light of a lanthom he perceived the cause of 
his affright, but thought it something preter- 
natural. However, he had the prudence to 
alarm his neighbours, with all expedition, though 
some were not,, waked till the Stygian tide had 
entered their liouses, and their suspense and 
terror were undescribable till the return of 
mom. 

^' About three hundred acres of moss were 
found to be discharged, and four liundred acres 
of arable land covered. The houses were either 
overthrown or filled to the roof, yet providen- 
tially not a human life was lost. 

** The eruption burst from the place of its dis- 
charge like a catract of thick ink, mixed with 
fragments of peat. The farth^* it flowed the 
more it expanded and lessened in depth till it 
reached the river Esk. 

" The surface of the Moss received a consider- 
able change. What was before a plain, now 
sunk into a vast bason and thus afforded a view 
from Netherby of land and trees im^een 
before." 

A litter factory now exploits the whole. 

Crossing the Sark, Scotland is entered, and 
glimpses of Gretna Green, of runaway marriage 
fame, obtained. Here, according to Pennant, 
couples could be united by a fisherman, joiner, 
or blacksmith, for a couple of guineas a job 
down to a glass of whisky. A recent writ«- 
says — "Gretna is a sweet spot, — green hills 
and trees and waving cornfields, and sweet- 
scented hay and mild-faced cows that chew their 
cud and view the train as the blacksmith of loag 
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ago IT utft Tiave viewed the runaway. Poor man, 
lie must often have wondered about the after- 
iate of the mad-caps that came to him breath- 
less, and fearing lest the old miin should reach 
<Gretna ere the knot was tied." 

For miles there are views of the Solway, 
which once filled the area over which the rail- 
way passes, and of which Scott in '' Red Gaunt^ 
Uet " furnishes curious particulars. The raptd- 
dty of its ebb and flow is famed the world over. 
Who has not heard that '' Liove swells like the 
Solway, but ebbs like its tide." Its tide has 
ibeen described as a rush, or a careering race, 
irather than a flow. At certain seasons it 



Archibald and his followers, half-clad, and on 
a naked horse, and reached Carlisle, where he 
was sheltered by Lord Dacre. 

Hastening on, the traveller touches the Vale 
of Logan, celebrated in old ballad lore, and 
then enters Kirtle Glen, where sleeps "Fair 
Helen o' Kirkconnel Lea," and her lover, Adam 
Fleming, whom, in saving from her less-favoured 
lover, ** Bell o' Blacket Hoose," she lost her life. 
It is Wordsworth who sings — 

Fair Helen Irving as she sat 

Upon the braes of Kirtle, 
Was lovely as a Grecian maid 

Adomea with wreaths of myrtle. 




RBPBNTANCI TOWER, HEAR BOCLBFRCHAN. 



sweeps along at the rate of from eight to ten 
miles an hour, and its loud, hoarse roar can be 
heard twenty miles away. At some points 
during the ebb the sands can be crossed, but 
in the attempt many have lost their livea. Not 

■B few in crossing have heard the appalling sound 
of coming tide, and have only been saved by 
good steed, steady nerve, and definite knowledge 

'of the path. 

It was by way of the sands of Solway that 
Balliol, soon after his coronation at Scone in 
1332, escaped from Annan Castle, attacked by 



Some miles away to the left is Annan with 
its modicum of shipping and old jetty, which, 
though wearing a modem aspect, has a smack 
of antiquity about its walls. Speaking of the 
town, with its wide, clean-swept streets, Carlyle 
says that it is " fine, bright, and self-confident." 
Of its inhabitants he says they are '* argumenta- 
tive, clear-headed, sound-hea-rted, if rather a 
conceited and contentious set of people." 

Leaving Kirtle Bridge, the junction for the 
above, the Mein is crossed, near which stand the 
old Roman Birrens' Cainp, and the heart of 
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tlie Carlyle country ig reached. Here the great 
Tom was born in 1795, and laid to rest in 1881. 
Down the dale is his " poor little establishment, 
Hoddom Hill (close by the Tower of Repent- 
ance, as if symbolical), a neat, compact little 
farm, rent £100, which my father leased for 
me." From here, according to the sage, a 
view is obtained such " as Britain or the woild 
could hardly match." Sounds a bit like " lick- 
ing creation " that, all the same the prospect 
is superb. 

Mount Annan, Landhead, and the woods in 
which the famous Ecdefechanite was wont to 
meet the renowned Edward Irving, lie all 
around. One of these meetings he describes 
thus: — "Met Irving in the woods of Mount 
Annan, strolling towards me, and then what a 
talk for three miles down the bonny river's 
bank. No sound but our voices amid the 
lullaby of waters and the twittering of Iwrds." 

Carlyle tells how that it was in Ecclef«chan 
that " the last of Irving's open-air gatherings 
was held, and. the last time he preached to 
Annandale men. The assembly was large and 
earnest. He stood on the Midlebie road, a 
little way off the main street and highway, with 
a table or chair under & huge, many-branched 
elm tree. Fierce windy showers of rain and 
snow were flying about. Irving had a woollen 
comforter about his neck, and his cloak tossed 
in the storm, whilst his eloquent voice was 
grandly audible under the groaning of the 
boughs and piping of the wind. This was the 
last of Irving in his native Annandale." 

Pictures like these come to mind as the 
traveller is carried through Annandale upland, 
and is swept on to Lockerbie, where the old 
dame declared there were *' nae Christians, na, 
naething but Johnstons and Jardines." Four 
miles afield is Lochmaben, which claims the. 
honour of having been the birthplace of Kinj^ 
Robert the Bruce. Speeding on toward Beat- 
took the Drife, memorable because of the fierce 
battle fought between the Johnstons and Max- 
wells in 1593, is negotiated. 

Passengers for the famous inland watering- 
place — Moffat — alight at Beattock. May the 
spas, mountains, walks, and scenery, never to 
speak of the " Grej Mare's Tail " and the 
'* De'il's Beef Tub," set them up in mind and 
body. Whither or not, trains '* aint got long 
to stay," but soon snorts heavily up to '" sunmiit 
level," about 1000 feet high. The neighbour- 
ing hills send forth the Evan, Annan, Clyde, 
and Tweed. The old rhyme has it that the 
three latter " rise a* oot o' ae hillside." 

The *' down grade " is always swift. The iron 



steed rushes past Crawford, the home of the 
'' Lindsays, light and gay " ; Lamington, where- 
Wallat^e got his wife, whom Hazelrig tried to 
smug^e away ; Linton Hill, the " Hill of Fire,'' 
which rises to a height of 2,335 feet ; Quothquau 
Lair, where Wallace held Council before the 
battle of Biggar; Covington Mill, where the- 
noted Covenaiiter Cargill was taken prisoner ; 
seats of the Earls of Hynford, and through 
scenery of considerable beauty ; and then Car- 
stairs, the best " cried " station in the kingdom. 
What about St Boswells ? '*The Borders menna. 
be ahint." 

G. M. R. 




An Alien Warden. 

HE prevailing tone of the pictures of 
a recently deceased Associate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy exhibits a 
feeling for Nature which is always 
charming, and sometimes, as in the case of 'The 
]^oppy Field," there is represented an exuber- 
ance o f gaiety — " in scarlet's richest pride 
arrayfed." It is partly on this account that one. 
is startled to look upon the gruesome, if power- 
ful, painting of an incident in Border warfare, 
which shivers all the blood, and yet constrains 
to query the long-gone story of a dastard deed. 
A trunkless human head, whose locks of hair 
twine it to the flowing mane of a mettled steed, 
proudly trapped, and bearing the knightliest 
knight in all the Borderland, is a subject weird 
enough, but the bold imagination of the, artist 
has brought forth a work at once strikingly 
original, and true to the traditions of far-away 
exasperating times. 

David Home, the Laird of Wedderburn, was 
moved to avenge the wrongs of the hereditary^ 
Wardens of the Eastern Marches, whose honour 
had been impugned by Albany, the Scottish 
Regent, during the minority of James V., who 
had gone to France in June, 1517. There the 
youthful monarch, not unmindful of the art of 
love, revelled in the pleasures of the gayest 
Court in Europe. French influence grew 
stronger in Scottish politics, and some gifts of 
State passed intoi the hands of the alien. In- 
sult was added to injury when Anthony D'Arcy^ 
otherwise named Seigneur de la Beaut^, was 
charged with the wardenship of the marches 
of Merse and Teviotdale. Moreover, he had 
acted with great severity, and was suspected of 
complicity in the murder of the Ekurl of Home 
and his brother William, whom Albany had 
beguiled to Edinburgh. Exasperation was 
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added to insult when the Caatles of Home and 
Dunbar w^re placed under the guardianship* 
•of the hated Frenchma^i. Home and Beaut6 
met in combat; the latter was overpowered, 
the haughty miscreant slain, while the-victor, 
with that stem joy which warriors feel, bore 
the head of the vanquished in triumph to his 
ancestral hall, and there "hie on hicht" he set 
up the ghastly trophy of revenge. Such, at 
least, the tone of the picture, but the custodian 
of the parish records designates the event an 
"atrocious fact," which brings discredit both 
upon the parish where the foul deed was done 
and that wherein was resident the "distinguish- 
•ed person" who slew the "sufferer." 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, the story has 
come down to these days both in the form of 
authentic M.S. and through the homely avenue 
•of tradition. The former is, for all time, ex- 
pressed through the broad lines of artistic 
feeling; the latter, fraught with pathos and 
with pity, lingers aa a superstition in the old- 
world memories of a kindly peasantry, who 
always feel keenly the woes of an unequal foe. 
It is of some intereet to tell the tale in sight 
•of the picture, which undoubtedly delineates 
historic fact, and first let tradition repeat the 
story in its own simple way. 

On the estate of Broomhouse, in the parish 
of Edrom, Berwickshire, and on the farm of 
Swallowdean, some fifty years ago there might 
have been seen a moss-covered stone or cairn, 
which marked the grave of Do la Beaute. The 
field of the grave is locally knoT^ii by the name 
•of Beaute's field, and is not more than two 
miles to the east of Duns. For many genera- 
tions, from sire to son, it has been related that 
a supernatural being appeared in vision to 
Anthony D^Arcy, warning him that, as he valued 
life, he must avoid the crossing of the Corney- 
ford, the way by a narrow streamlet which 
divides Duns from the parish of Langtcn. 
Sooth to tell, the fateful warning was heard 
unheeded, and the transgressor paid the penal- 
ty of all who disregard the voices from "beyond 
the veil." Pursued by the Homes, he " rade 
richt furiouslie " until his horse " laired "in a 
bog, now known as Battle's Bog, whereupon 

" Grim Wedderbuni. wi' fui-y wild, 
. . . hewed off young Bawtie's head^ 
And left his bonk i' the fen/' 
Beaute's body was laid to its shroudless rest, 

while the Homes returned to the Castle of 
Hume, the chieftain carrying the head of the 
slain tied to his saddle-l>ow by its flowing hair. 
On the towering walls of the Castle for many 



years was seen tl^e " young Bawtie's head," 
mouldering in the sun and storm — 

" The leddies 0' France may wail and mourn, 
May wail and mourn fa' sair. 
For the bonny Bawtie's lang brown locks 
They'll ne'er see waving mair!" 

Godscroft in his M.S. "History of the Homes" 
minutely describes the sanguinary combat, and 
relates the circumstances which led up to the 
fatal fray. "Wedderbum had given aid to 
William Cockburn when Langton Castle had 
been invested by the curators of the young 
Laird of Langton, and the Warden being in- 
formed of the lawless proceedings, angrily 
summoned David Home to meet him at a point 
twx> miles from Celso, on the road leading from 
that town to Dunbar. Beaut6 demanded that 
the *^ lands and gear " of Langton be instantly 
restored to the heir-at-law, and Wedderburn 
began to fear the hot displeasure of the Warden. 
As they passed along the road a little to the 
north of Fogo, the troops of Wedderbum 
appeared in front. Though but a small con- 
tingent of eighteen horsemen, they feigned such 
prowess that Beauty's bodyguard, numbering 
five hundred, were awestruck, and begged mercy 
from the audacious foe. The Warden deplored 
the bitterness of his wrath and pledged remis- 
sion, but the exasperated Borderer, unmoved to 
pity, straitly blamed him for the murder of 
his kinsmen. Overwhelmed by sudden fear, 
the French took to rapid flight as far as Corni- 
forde, with the Borderers in close pursuit. One 
of Wedderburn's pages made fullest speed, arsd 
rode with drawn sword alongside the Warden, 
whose horse, at Stoneyland, stumbled and fell. 
The fugitive was slain, and his head, after being 
exposed to publid view at Duns, waa borne to 
the heijrhts at Home, wliile his body was buried 
where his life-blood ebbed away. 

This tragic event occurred in the autumn 
of 1517, and on 19th February, 1518, Wedder- 
bum and others were cited to appear before 
the Lord Chief Justice at Edinburgh. The 
summons was unheeded, and David Home hav- 
ing shut himself up in the Castle of Edrington 
on the Whitadder, three miles above Berwick- 
on-Tweed, wa« unassailable. For a time the 
Castles of Home, Langton, and Wedderburn, 
were held by the Regent, but the stalwart Bor- 
derer soon came to his own again. 

Scott says that Wedderburn laid an ambush 
for De la Beaute, and caught him in a morass ; 
and it may be that the valiant page who flanked 
the fugitive knew full well that the handsome 
Seigneur was riding to catch a bad fall ! 

A. T. G. 
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Song-Land and some Scottish Singers 
we meet There. 

[he GlajBg<w Rosebery Burns dub is 
one of the premier clube, and Mr 
James Walsh is one of its most pro- 
minent and valued members. He is 
tlie author of "The Early Years of Burns," 
"Some Bums Characteristics," etc., and is well 
known in literary circles. Under the above 
title, Messrs W. & R. Holmes, of Glasgow, have 
just published in book form, at the small price 
of 9d net, Mr Walsh's interesting lecture re- 
cently delivered to the above-named club. The 
book contains four fine portrait illustrations, 
while the clear letterpress makes delightful 
reading. After a highly poetical introduction 
and some interesting and valuable historical 
notes on Scottish song, Mr Walsh introduces 
several of the more prominent singers in a very 
pleasing manner, but we have only space to 
quote his references to three famous Border 
names, which were closely associated : — 

There also la James Hogg, the wonderful shep- 
herd of Ettrick— the second Burns— the friend and 
aseociate of Scott and " Christopher North," form- 
ing with them a remarkable trio of kindred spirits 
—a unique group in the annals of our literature. 
Mark the shepherd's sturdy form of middle height, 
the heavy plaid to shield from storm and blast, the 
well-set head, light blue eyes, and fair hair cluster- 
ing above a \iTOw noble and lofty, behind which 
lurks a whole world of imaginary creature*— 
creatures weird and wonderful— witch and warlock, 
awe-inspiring brownie and mischievous elf, kelpie 
and wraith, and other lively specimens of supei^ 
stition's black brood, that make the dark night and 
lonely moor full of horror and chilling dread to the 
rustic wanderer. What a wide, wild range of im- 
agination this shepherd has, that peoples solitude 
and calls into being the host of " uncanny " crea- 
tures I have alluded to ! What a mind stored with 
Border lore, legend, and ballad, and many a 
strangv, eerie tale! What a delightful singer he is, 
too, if we but listen to the voice that rises clear 
from the pasture-land and sunny dales of Ettrick! 
His first song to appear in print was " Donald 
MacDonald," issued in 1800, and inspired by the 
threatened Napoleonic invasion. It struck the key- 
note of many of his later eongs^— loyal, yet with a 
strong Jacobite sympathy and sentiment running 
throughout. In this particular way. what can excel 
his exquisitely phrased and pathetic lyric, " Flora 
MacDonald's Lament," with its soft -breathing des- 
pair and sorrow? Or what more rousing than the 
valiant, out-ringing " Cam' ye by Athol, lad wi' the 
philabeg," eo quick with the snirit of heroic daring 
and bold in its unshrinking fidelity to the " King 
o' the Highland hearts, bonnie Prince Charlie?" 
But while lie sings among the bracken and in the 
den, he can also poar to the over-arching sky. 
Listen as he sings of the lark in its song-«trewn, 
eunward course, breasting the very heaven in the 
ardour of its passion and the welling fulness of it« 
melodious ecstasy: — 



" Bird of ^he wilderness, 

Bljrtheaome and cumberlees. 
Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea.. 

Emblem of happiness, 

Bleae'd in thy dwelling*idace, 
O, t9 abide in the desert with thee. 

Wild is thy lay and loud» 

Far in the downy cloud, 
Love givee it energy— love gave it birth." 

I cannot quote the whole here, but what a delight- 
ful song it is— a song which, possibly lacking the- 
peculiar fascination, the boundless wealth of dic- 
tion, the artifitic oolouring and treatment, the bus- 
stained and lofty flight the luxuriant imagery and 
richness that distinguisn Shelley's lyric on the same- 
subject, as his " sprite or bird " soars through the> 
glowing ether with ceaseless joy and untiring winu 
—while in some measure lacking these, yet it pos- 
sesses, a sweetness and beauty and charm rare and 
felicitous, and we can hear in imagination,, 
as we listen to James Hogg, the song of the invis- 
ible " sprite " as he pours out his soul on the throb- 
ing air, and inspires the mind of mortal with 
thoughts other than those of earth. " Love gives it 
energy, love gave it birth," we feel in every im- 
passioned note that falls faintly but unspecOcably 
sweet on the listening fields. 

But mark that sandy-haired son of genius and of 
song, and every inch of his six feet of manhood 
athrob with patriotic fervour, and quick with the 
spirit of romance. It is the pure-hearted, chival- 
rous, courageous, fate-defying Scott, genial and lov- 
able, and as tender-hearted as a child. There is 
manly virtue, integrity, and honour, stamped upon 
every feature, now so familiar and dear to the whole- 
civilised world. As he moves, we breathe with him 
the mountain airs he loved so intensely, and hear 
the music of the wimpling stream that charmed his 
ear and lulled the restless spirits of the glen to- 
peace and quietude; or. perchance, we watch with 
him the flash and flare and flicker of the fiery cross- 
as it flits from crag to crag, and peak to peak, up 
hill and down dale, on its rousing warning course. 
With him there is " Jock o' Hazeldean," " Young 
Lochinvar," " AUan-a-dale," and other brave com- 
pany, and in imagination we can hear the shrill' 
far-sounding "Pibroch of Donald Dhu," with its 
wild call to the clansmen or the stirring, vigoms 
strains of " Hail to the Chief," as they swell on the 
still air or wake the echoes of some deep Highland 
urlen. Such is Scott— one of the foremost am<Mig 
Scotia's honoured and gifted sons— the faithful and' 
loving exponent and delineator of all that is best 
and noblest and sweetest in our national life and 
character, one whose works have done so much to 
beautify and strengthen and stimulate the romantic 
and chivalrous spirit of his country-men as well as 
to revivify and quicken with undying splendoar 
Auld Scotland's heroic story, legend, and tradition 
that make her " loved at home, revered abroad."" 
The reverence, love, goodwill, and admiration of 
countless thousands of hearts the wide world over. 
irresT>ective of nationality, crowd his path. 

But here is one I can only {Mint out to you — ^you 
see him yonder— a man under middle height, ruddy 
complexioned, with good nature stamped on every 
feature. It is William Laidlaw, so worthily asso- 
ciated with those two great Scotsmen, Sir Walter 
Scott and James Hogg. To the former he was for 
many years confidential friend, factor, and aman- 
uensis, being with him till his (Scott's) death on 
that memorable 21st of September, 1882. By Scott 
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he was always regarded with the warmth of a 
friend and the geniality of a kindred epirit. 

With Hogg hiB association began early, for Hogg 
was the shepherd on hie father's farm of Bllick- 
house, in Yarrow. Like drew to like, and they be- 
came inseparable friends — " the shepherd gaiding 
the fancy of the youth, who, on the other hand, 
encouraged the shepherd to persevere in ballad-mak- 
ing and poetry." Interesting, however, ns these 
aseociations are, his claim to our notice is not based 
upon these, but upon that beautiful and touching 
song or ballad, " Lucy's Flittin'," of which he was 
the writer. This exquisite ballad, founded on fact, 
is worthy of a place beside that of " Auld Robin 
Gray," so touching is its pathos. The scene is laid 
at a farm in *' The Glen " of Traquair, now in the 
possession of Sir Charles Tennant. 



bo relIu^mb6red as the scene of one of the few. 
Boarder ballads, to which tradition haa ascribed 
complete and undisputed locality. I refer to 
"The Douglaa Tragedy." 

The ballad tells how Lady Margaret Douglas 
waa carried off at ni^t by her lover, Lord 
William. Ttte flight is discovered by the lady'* 
mother, who, in haste, aroused her husband and 
''seven bold sons," and bade themi follow. The 
fugitives were overtaken near the "Douglas- 
Crag," a mile down the river, and a deadly comr 
bat ensued. We can clearly picture the scene,, 
as. "a' by the light o' the moon," "She held hia 




BLACKIIOU8K TOWKR. 




Blackhouse Tower. 

"he ruins of this celebrated peel are 
still to be seen, in a. wild and solitary 
pflen, about two miles up the Douglas 
Water, in Selkirkshire. It wa« one 
of the most ancient strongholds of the historic 
family of Douglas; and doubtlees derived its 
name as much from the complexion of its lords 
(whose swarthy hue was proverbial), as from the 
dark beather-clad hills by wliich it is surround- 
ed. The only way of approa<:h is by the valley 
of the Douglas Water. The fortress seems to 
have been square, with a small round tower at 
one comer, in which a few steps of a narrow 
,8tairoai9e are ytill to be seen. The ruina are 
fast falling to pieces, but the place will always 



steed in her milk-white hand," and watched, in 
helpless sorrow, till the last of her kith and kin 
was slain. Tlien, mounting their horsee, tlie 
lovers moved on slowly; but, Lord' William 
having been mort^illy wounded, had won his 
bride at the price of his own life, and, growing 
faint from loss of Wood, we read : — 
" They ligrhted down to tak' a drink 

Of the spring that ran sae clear; 
And down the stream ran his gude heart's blood. 

And sair she 'gan to fear." 

Yet once again they struggled on, and at last 

"his mother's ha* door*' is reached; but the 

deadly wound has done its work, for we are told 

in the ballad : — 

" Lord William was dead lang ere midnight.'^ 

And his ladylove did not long survive, fbr the- 
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next line runs : "Lady Margaret lang ere day"— - 
<loubtle8s, from sorrow at the fate of her lover 
4ind her own family. So ends the story, except 
for the verseft telling of the united rose and 
briar, springing fronoi tlie graves of the lovers, 
ivhich is the usual ending of all tragic ballads 
Lady Margaret and Lord William are supposed 
to have been buried in the deserted graveyard 
«of St Mary's Cha.pel, on the hill side, above the 
loch to which it has given name. 

AifT N. Cameron. 




For His Brother's Sake. 

Bt Waltbr Brtdon. 

^HE Borderland was looking its best, 
and that is saying much. For it is 
a pleasant land and a beauteous, 
this through which the Teviot and 
the Tweed, queens among rivers, ripple and 
dance on their ways to the mother of all the 
waters. And what tales they have told, and 
still tell her. Tales of war; tales of hatred 
and murder ; tales of rapine and bloodshed ; 
tales of winter, when the ice on their surface 
has been roughly smashed by speeding hoofs, 
and stained red by the blood of wounded men ; 
and again, tales of summer and tales of peace ; 
tales of dancing and merrymaking; and tales 
of hope and of joy and of love. The former, 
from their age, they have almost forgotten ; 
but the latter, because of their constant and 
passionate repetition, have affected them so 
much, that the primroses and the violets and 
the wild hyacinths which grow on their banks, 
know from the dainty caresses and reflecting 
smiles with which they greet them, that the 
tellers consider them worthy of imitation. And 
to-night, as past the grey old town where Slitrig 
joins her, Teviot sang and purled on her way, 
she was busy collecting material for yet 
another. 

A little farther up, seated on the one remain- 
ing strong bar of an old moss-grown fence, and 
hid from the world by leafy boughs, densely 
populated by singing birds, who seemed to 
know of their harmlessness, were seated a 
happy pair telling once again that one old tale 
which lias never yet, and never shall, lose its 
own sweet charm. For some little time, feeling 
the absolute futility of words, they had been 
seated in silence, until, turning suddenly to her, 
the man, in a voice scarce above a whisper, as 
if afraid to break the spell, said joyfully, ''Meg, 
l(»ve, I almost forgot to tell ye, I've anither bit 
o' giiid news for ye the nicht !" 
•'Ay ?" she queried, gently. 



"0 ay!" he said, recollecting himself, "It's 
aboot ma brither, Meg. He's got the offer o' 
a better job, an' 11 be able to fend for hissel' 
now.'' 

"I'm weel pleased to hear that," she said, 
"but faith, it didna maitter much, he could 
easily hae stopped wi' us. Man, but ye hae 
been guid to him, Tam. I often think o't>" 

"Humph ! I've been nae better to him than 
I should hae been, an' a sicht waur I doot<," 
he replied. "An' ye see, Meg," he continued, 
feeling that an explanation was needed, 
"there's only* twa o' us left; we've nae ither 
freens, an' ye ken he's no — ^weel, he's no daft 
exactly, but yet he's a wee bit simple, an' gin 
I hadna loo&eii'^ter him there's nae say in* 
what michi ha^ Jiappened. No, I haena been 
guid. I've- juist d^ne what I had to. But as 
for his stoppin* w-i' us— he wadna dae't. Puir 
falla, for lang he's looked on hissel as a drag 
to us ; though God kens I've gi'en him nae 
cause for't,^ and richt gled he is because o' this 
rise that'll make him, as he says, independent." 

"Ay, he has a guid heart in him, an' I aften 
think he's better off" than us that ken an' under- 
stand mair," said the girl, and as from now on 
the conversation waxed personal — extremely so 
— and consequently to a third person unin- 
teresting, Teviot^ having had a large experi- 
ence of such, transferred her attention to what 
was occurring about a couple of miles below 
the town. 

Here, where grumbling loudly and angrily 
at the discomfort, she has to force her 
way through a narrow land rocky defile, sur- 
mounted and darkened by trees, her attention 
was caught up by., a preQiaturely aged man 
gathering flowers. Very intent was he upon his 
occupation, and, as from blossom to blossom he 
went, at times he would take his stumpy pipe 
from his mouth and in a wheezy voice hum 
some popular air. 

From frequent meetings she knew him well. 
He was Tom's brother, a strange mixtu.e of 
ignorance and knowledge. Of the ways and 
wiles of man he knew nothing and carcJd less, 
but of the coimtry, the flowers, the birds, the 
trees, the free open air, and all that lived and 
grew in it, he was passionately fond. And 
to-night he was as happy and care-free as the 
wind itself which was ever w'ith them. For 
long his thoughts had not been so pleasant. 
He had ever had a feeling that he was of no u>e 
on this earth, and to-day, for all time, that h:id 
been removed. A week on Saturday he would 
be independent, really independent, self-Tup- . 
porting, a burden no more. And what did th u 
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not mean ? And if much for himself, how much 
more for that brother who had lodged him and 
shielded him, and looked after him, and whom 
he had only* repaid by being a drag to, and a 
weight to keep him from rising. But it was 
over now. It was glorious. Life was worth 
living. And for very joy he sang, frightening 
and quieting the birds as he did so. 

All at once his eye caught the delicate 
blue of a rare flower growing on the 
overhanging bank, and although he would 
not have recognised himsdf called by that 
term, yet he was a true botanist, and his 
curiosity was awakened. He went over, in- 
tending to pluck it, but was annoyed to find 
it out of reach. Several times he tried, but in 
vain, it was just beyond him. Looking round 
for some means to get at it, a large boulder 
embedded in the soil attracted, his attention, 
and offered a solution to the difficulty. Grasp- 
ing it firmly with both hands, he let himself 
slowly over, and reached out towards it. It 
was just a matter of inches now, and with a 
jerk he thought he might manage it. So, 
gathering himself together for a spring, he 
clung tightly to the rock with his right hand, 
and then* gave himjself a sudden push off with 
his feet. It came nearer to him — nearer — the 
tips of his fingers just touched it, when, with 
a nasty sucking sound, the rock, loosened with 
his former attempts, slid out of its mat rice, 
and with a cry and a splash man, and stone 
were precipitated into the water below. 
* * * 

When he came to, he was at home, in bed, 
and at the door the doctor waa speaking to his 
brother. 

"Of course, his arm will never be of use 
again, but with care he'll pull through. The 
great thing is to keep him comfortable and 
warm. The least chill and the inflamation will 
be too much for us — but we shan't allow kl" 

Wliat had happened? Why was he there? 
Who had the doctor been seeing? He tried to 
ask, but something was wrong, his tongue 
would not work, and he felt too weak to force it. 
He shut his eyes and thought. 

Of course, he remembered, he had tried to 
get the flower by the river, and the rock had 
given way ; he must have fallen in. But what 
was this weight on him, and the burning on 
his right side? He could not move his arm — 
what had happened? "It will never be of use 
again !" the doctor had said. Surely not hi^ 
arm? No, that was absurd — and yet — ^yet 
he could not move it. No, it could not be — 
that were too awful. For a little he lay and 



thought, and then, gathering all the courage 
he had, he slowly and carefully drew his left 
hand up and put it over. An excruciating 
pain racked his body, and he fainted. 

When he again recovered consciousness, a 
nurse was at the bedside, and bit by bit he 
learned from her that he was suffering from 
inflamation of the lungs, brought on by lying 
half in the water before he was found, and that 
the rock had fallen on his arm, and had crushed 
his hand so badly that they had had to ampu- 
tate it. 

At first he could not realise it. It seemed 
too awful, he must be dreaming, it would soon 
be over. But when he did awake from a re- 
freshing and strengthening sleep, the full horror 
of it was borne haucik on him with renewed 
vigour, and for days he lay and suffered agoniee 
of which his brother and the nurse knew 
nothing. Everything had seemed so bright — 
his new situation, the rooms he had got, his 
brother's coming marriage, and now — ^what a 
change I — now he was worse than before, only 
a helpless, useless encumbrance to everyone. 
God, it was awful! Why should others 
suffer? But no, he would not be a drag to 
them — he would fight against it, and win. 

One morning he pretended to sleep, and, as 
he had been keeping much better, the ntirse 
took the opportunity of getting a well-earned 
breath of fresh air. "The least chill, and the \ 
infiamation will be too much for us," he re- 
membered. The least chill ! — the least chill 1 
— the least chill — it seemed to sing in his ears. 
Yes, it would be too much for them. Having 
made sure that the nurse was quite away, and 
that all was still, with pain he managed 
to drag himself out of his bed and crawled to 
the window. By means of a cliair he raised 
himself gradualjy up, and with his left hand 
tried to open it In vain, the catch seemi&d to 
be jammed, it would not move the fraction of 
an inch, and in his weakness he felt hinoself 
slipping. Oh, to be beaten like this was too 
much 1 In desperation, as he felt his feet giv- 
ing way l)elow him, he stuck hia hand once, 
twice through the pane, and, bleeding pitifully, 
sank to the ground. Ttte wind blew the rain 
in and cooled his fevered brow, and then it ceas- 
ed to matter, it grew comfortable and he knew 
no more. Six days later the mother of the 
waters was told of a small and mournful funeral 
procession which slowly wended its way to the 
tombstone-studded hill which overlooks the 
town, and to which, when the bustle and stir of 
the day is over, the song of the Teviot rises, a 
peaceful strain. 
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The Beautiful Borderland. 

N the " Border Keep " we have fre- 
quently quoted interesting Border 
paragraphs from the '* Glasgow Even- 
ing News," and we have now great 
pleasure in reproducing the following article 
written hj one of the staff of that excellent 
newspaper : — 

Too few x>eopIe know anything about the natural 
beauties of the Border district. Most of us — out- 
side of those who can afford to do the Continent — 
suiler from the seaside craze, a craze which eeems 
to gix>w in popularity year after year. 

We in Glasgow can hardly be blamed for clinging 
so tenaciously to Rothesay, Millport, and Dunoon. 
They are, so to speak, at our very doors. An hour 
on rail, an hour on sea, and 'we are there. Cheap, 
too, are the fares, and numerous are the facilities. 
But the poor, neglected Borders, handicapped by 
distance, an unenterprising railway monopoly, and 
maximum fares, are almost beyond the reach of the 
ordinary work-a-day artizan. 

It is not my intention to boom the Borders as a 
holiday resort so much ao to give those who have 
never seen the district, and are not likely to see 
it, an idea, however vague, of what it ia like. Nor 
yet do I purpose dealing with such well-known 
spots of interest as Melrose, Kel«o, Jedburgh, and 
Yetholm, but to confine myself to that quaint, 
ancient, and historical town called Hawick, together 
with its surroundings. 

Opinions differ as to whether the town itself is 
beautiful. The very fact that opinions do differ 
proves that it has some claim to the title. At any 
rate it is undisputted that Hawick is within easy 
f access of a charming type of »cenei*y, which, apart 
from its historical anvsociatioue, haa no equal in its 
way between Land's End and John o' Groats. There 
may be grander, but there i« no finer. Here, in 
swe«t Borderland, we find an antithesis to the rug- 
ged beauty of the western and central Highlcmda. 

With Hawick for our headquarters, let us wander. 
We are within five minutee' walk of the entrance to 
Wilton Lodge, one of the most beautiful public 
parks in the country. Picture a long, winding 
avenue : treeAt rich in foliage, which embrace each 
other superabundantly in wild vegetation of many 
colours on one side; and the clear, smooth, 
flowery -bordered river Teviot on the other. At the 
end of this delightful avenue there is a miniature 
Falls of Clyde, and beyond this, for nearly a mile, 
green pastures, grand old trees, and cosy sylvan re- 
treats are in profusion. No artificial gardens or 
symmetrical cinder-path;*; nothing but nature un- 
adorned. 

Mention ha« been made of the river Teviot and 
its clearness. It is as clear as ci'ystal. A gentle- 
man who has travelled all over the world asserts 
that in this respect the Teviot is without a rival. 
Before it reaches Hawick it is unpolluted, and may 
be drunk with impunity, but there it has many 
duties to perform ; what with dyers and skinners, 
and consequently it leaves the town with many 
trade-marks of indn>trial enterprise. Proceeding 
along the main road which runs beside the Teviot, 
We come to Goldielands Tower, one of the l>est pre- 
served of the ancient Border "keeps." A little fur- 
ther on we come to Branxholme, mentioned in the 
first line of Sir Walter Soott's "Lay of the Last 



Minstrel,'*' and soon afterwards we are in the midst 
of the typical Border country. 

High hille— green, mossy, treeless, and gracefully 
formed — arise on every side, making strangers won- 
der it' they have reached the end of civilisation. On 
one of these heights is a distinguishing leatiupe, 
which looks, at the first glance, like a church 
steeple. This is the monument erected to the mem- 
ory of Henry Scott Hiddell^ the author of "Scotland 
Yet," a man who loved Scotland's hills and Scot- 
land's dales, and none more so than those of his 
own native Teviotside. While there are few vil- 
lages, and even few houses by the way, the sur- 
rounding scenery retains its pleasing, romantic 
character. What with the reek from a neighbour- 
ing farm mingling with the dry road dust and the 
perfumes of sweet hawthorn and newly-mown hay, 
one can almost smell jMetry in the air. 

At the twelfth milestone, still in the midst of 
gigantic hills, we see the recently-renovated Moss- 
paul Inn. a famous hostelry in the old coaching 
days It is the half-way house between Hawick and 
Langholm, and is nearly 900 feet above sea-level, so 
that a climb to the top of one of the adjacent heights 
enables the visitor to attain a very fair elevation. 
Being on the old coaching road between Edinburgh 
and Carlisle, and being an official stopping-plaoe, 
Mosspaul Inn was at one time, as I have said, a 
famous place. When the railway came into opera- 
tion the old turnpike road became desolate and de- 
serted, the only signs of life being cattle and sheep, 
which grazed ui)on the hillside, and occasional 
tramps, cyclists, tinkers, and caravans. Mosqiaul 
Inn was closed for want of public support, and so 
remained until a few years ago, when a local syndi- 
cate was formed for the purpose of making it at- 
tractive to visitors. In its present form, with golf, 
fishing, and bowling at the very door, it is a charm- 
ing spot for a real quiet holiday. 

So much for up the river. Downwards it is equal- 
ly attractive and interesting. Two miles from the 
town is Hornshole Bridge, which has inspired many 
poems, stories, and pictures. This is where the 
Hawick Callants distinguished themselves in 1514 
by defeating a body of marauding English soldiers, 
and annexing their flag, which is one of the most 
treasured po.-sessions of the local museum. 

Another three miles brings us to Denholm, one of 
the quaintest and most picturesque villages in Scot- 
land-second, I should say, only to Dirleton. This 
Border village, with the Eildon and the well-shaped 
Minto Hills in the distance, consists practically of 
a complete square, similar in size to George Square, 
but very much unlike it otherwise. For the most 
part the houses are of single-storey, white-washed, 
and thatch-roofed. The windows look out upon a 
great green lawn, in the centre of which is the 
monument erected to the memory of the famous 
Oriental linguist, Dr Leyden. Within a stone's 
throw is a humble little cottage, which is adorned 
with a mode«*t tablet to the effect that Leyden was 
born there. To enter this village on a sunny, sum- 
mer day, look upon the vacant square, observe the 
surrounding tranquility and sweetness, and then 
ca«t a thought upon city life, causes one to reflect. 
But every season is not summer, nor is every sum- 
mer daj^ sunny. 

The entire Border district is rich in such scenery 
and historical associations. Perhaps the little 
snatch given here is enough to show that the loc- 
ality is not quite devoid of interest, even to an 
utter stranger, and that to a prodigal son, on his 
return after some years, it haa a powerful fascination. 
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\ GREAT writer has remarked that man 
is properly the only object of inter- 
est to man. This is evidenced by the 
unspeakable interest he takes in bio- 
This penchant has its seat in our soc- 
ial nature. How inexpressibly comfortable to 
know our fellow-creature ; to decipher the 
nhole mystery of his heart, and to watch him 
in all his goings up and down in the world. 
What is the real significance of bur common 
conversation from day to day 1 little or nothing 
bat biography and autobiography; and what 
indeed is the genesis of all gossip, slander, scan- 
dal, and the like, but evidence of the interest 
we take in the whole inner and outer life of our 
friends and neighbours. 

The editor of the Border Magazine does well 
in endeavouring to gratify this social disposi- 
tion in its purer and higher moods by present- 
ing to his readers from time to time literary 
portraits of men who have gained distinction 
in some walk of life or who exemplify some out- 
standing virtue, and are, therefore, worthy, of 
their admiration and esteem. 

It gives us no small pleasure to add to its 
portrait gallery one already known, but not 
sufficiently, to its readers, and one deserving of 
a place among his peers. His life has an intrin- 
sic as well as an external interest, for he has 



had much to struggle with and hat struggled 
with it successfully. 

Mr George McRobert, the subject of this 
sketch, was born in the Border parish of Gretna, 
not far from the village of that name, long fam- 
ous for its clandestine or run-away marriages. 
His father was a ploughman — an untaught, 
truth-loving peasant, just and upright in all 
his ways, and with seldom a dream beyond a 
simple, homely life. The boy never really knew 
his father, being a mere child when he died, 
but his love and reverence for such a father 
has remained with him through life. On the 
mother's side, whose maiden name is Irving, he 
comes of an old Border clan of that ilk. They 
were a strong race, and figured in most of the 
Border troubles of the time. Their stronghold 
was on the banks of the Irving burn, near Lang- 
holm. His mother is still living, a woman of 
marked individuality of character, but, alas, all 
damped, depressed, and held down by the ne- 
cessity there was for unremitting toil in early 
life, and by the entanglements and discourage- 
ments of later years. 

The Parochial Board had to aid the widow to 
rear her four fatherless children. It was, there- 
fore, in circumstances of poverty that the boy 
was raised. The earliest companion of his 
childhood was want, which he sometimes fig- 
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ured to himself as « voracious vulture hovering 
over him aud refusing to be scared away. One 
of his first impressions came from the tears of 
his mother, who had barely bread enough for 
her children. His education was of the most 
meagre description ; in after years when he 
taught himself the three R's he had to begin 
with "pot sticks and hooks." 

In his ninth year he was running messages, 
and in his tenth he entered on farm service as 
"cow herd." His wages were ten shillings for 
six months, with board and lodgings. It was a 
sad change even from the humble home with 
its accompanying discomforts, for in the 
widow's cottage if there were sometimes "for- 
bidding looks" there was devotion ; if there 
were occasional "wry faces" there was affection. 
His master was an old bachelor, stiff and ex- 
acting, and his fellow-servants were unfeeling, 
coarse, and boorish. Thus ill-treated, orphaned, 
and alone, and with dispondency knawing at his 
heart he fell into a sort- of nausea and lost 
appetite for his food. "One good heart," we 
have heard him say, " he found in the kitchen- 
maid." Other t«rms of farm service followed, 
but these were even a greater round of hard- 
ship and toil than the first. 

Giles must trudge who ever gives ooromand— 
A Gibeonite who serves them all by turns. 

The toiling, anxious mother, now residing in 
Annan, despite all her exertions continued to be 
"sorely held down.*' The busy little town of 
Langholm seemed to offer better prospects to 
her, and thither she removed with her young 
family. The boy, who followed, soon got em- 
ployment in one of the "mills." The regular 
hours, lighter work, and social atmosphere of 
the factory was a pleasant change from the 
drudgery and fri endlessness of farm life. He 
could now contribute something towards the 
support and comfort of the home. He felt that 
he had begim to be a man — was indeed a mani- 
kin, some ray of hope now began to spring up 
within the lad, — ^a certain small degree of self- 
confidence. He began to take some credit to 
himself, and in spite of the trying circumstanceM 
in which he had languished, he resolved to 
struggle forward and be a man. 

When nearing his fifteenth year he became 
apprenticed to tlie shoemaking trade. This was 
an important epoch in his life. His master, the 
late Mr Andrew Byers, had a large and con- 
ptantly increasing business and a considerable, 
number of workmen in his employment. He 
was a man of sterling worth and deep religious 
feeling, and strove with all the tact at his com- 
mand to be on cordial relations with his em- 



ployees. He took a deep interest in their moral 
and religious welfare ; and his gentle personal- 
ity and kindly efforts made a deep impressior: 
on many of his young men. 

While serving his apprenticeship our subject 
began to develop a curious contradictory nat- 
ure. To the outward obsierver he seemed 
simply a wild, careless, frolicsome youth, brim- 
ming all over with animal spirits, full of fun, 
and pranks, and mischief, and in particular 
daily making a target of a certain "lum hieit." 
Yet all the while within this rough, boisterous, 
romping, healthy youth there was another 
youth, sensitive, shy, introspective, self-exam- 
ing, self-torturing, who thought of his good 
master ready to die and of himself as not ready 
to die. 

But the excellent Mr Byers was not the only 
one who exercised a strong and formative in- 
fluence on the young shoemaker. The Rev. Mr 
Borland, of Yarrow, was at this time pastor of 
the little congregational church in Langholm. 
He was a man of striking personality and 
strong convictions, an able, earnest, forceful 
preacher. With him preaching was no dry 
jejune Sunday duty, but a living and practical 
obligation for work days as well. He took a 
deep interest in the youth of his congregation. 
It was his custom on fine evenings to take long 
walks with the more intelligent of them, talk- 
ing and arguing on every subject likely to in- 
terest them, and to stir, quicken, and develop 
their young life. We have heard Mr McRobert 
speak in terms of gratitude for what these 
"walks" and "talks" did for him and others. 
Hitherto a timorous, bashful, awkward carriage 
had shut him out from the society where alone 
he could attain any culture for heart and spirit. 
But now the rude barriers of social caste had 
been broken down, and the teacher and taught 
were no longer parted by rigid fences. 

He was now eighteen, and at last, as he has 
expressed it in an autobiographical fragment, 
"awoke to the realness of life and his own utter 
inability to take a creditable part in it« 
battles." Knowledge was his first requisite, 
and he set himself in dead earnest to acquire it, 
and the more he learned the more he realised 
his need and aspired. 

On completing his apprenticeship he went to 
Glasgow, and after days of fruitless tramping 
found employment in the "Goose Dube." His 
shop-mates were a depraved set of fellows, who 
used every effort to load him astray, and as he 
resisted persecuted him to make him yield. 
What a change in company and language, in 
manners and morals. The dingy workshop, 
filled with the fumes of tobacco and whisky, and 
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the illimitable oppressive wilderness of shops, 
warehouses, and factories all seemed so differ- 
ent from the social lite of his native town and 
the natural loveliness of its encircling hills. 

He has often said to the writer that it was 
still a mystery to him how he was upborne and 
carried through the severe ordeal, for his 
virtuous principles were as yet in a plastic 
condition. It would seem that his chief 
strength lay in a certain passivity or defiance of 
fate which incessantly attended him and gave 
him courage not to yield ; but to try to the ut- 
termost whither he was doomed never to work 
himself out of his abasement. His habits of 
reading and self-improvement came to his aid, 
for they not only relieved the tedium of many a 
lonely hour, but even amid his boring and ham- 
mering' there came a hope, a dream that he 
would one day free himself from earthly en- 
cumbrances and attain to some measure of 
heavenly independence. 

Life in Glasgow was followed by a season in 
Leicester, where he perfected himself in his 
craft. Here his fellow-workmen were of a sup- 
erior class, very conservative of their trade in- 
terests and not at all disposed to yield up its 
secrets to every new-coiher. His stay in Lei- 
cester, though brief, afforded opportunities for 
improvement and Christian activities 

Returning to Langholm and entering again 
the service of his old master he settled down for 
some years. During this period he definitely, 
though unconsciously, laid the foundation of his 
future life's work. His reading and other forms 
of self -improvement were vigorously pursued, 
but his active temperament, ready sympathy, 
and quick intelligence made him the eager pro- 
moter ^f ever}' philanthropic enterprise ; to the 
Good Templar Order and the Home Mission 
movement in particular he devoted his efforts 
and energies. In connection with Good Tem- 
plary he not only took a leading a part in the 
work of the home lodge, but acted for some 
years as District Deputy and District Superin- 
tendent for Dumfriesshire, and occasional lec- 
tarer for the Grand Lodge. During those years 
invitations came in from all parts of the country 
for him to address meetings, institute lodges, 
settle knotty questions of law and order, and 
in a general way to further the objects of the 
Order among both old and yoimg. 

By and by the more earnest workers in the 
good cause began to see the need for a more 
powerful, redeeming, and healing agency. 
Evangelists were secured and meetings were 
held in the town and neighbourhood, and at 
the end of six weeks over 120 professed to have 
experienced a quickening influence. To give 



solidarity and permanence to the work ''Lang- 
holm Home Mission" was instituted. The late 
Mr Byers, referred to above, was the leader of 
the movement, and its formation took place in 
his "workshop" in 1880, and from the "Gaol 
Steps," in the Market Place, its promoters, in- 
cluding our subject, formally announced their 
objects and aims. In the course of time the 
work of the Mission extended to distant par- 
ishes and to remote villages, and Mr McRobert 
did yeoman service in addressing meetings and 
pushing forward the new cause, to which he 
devoted himself with a purity of motive and a 
oneness of aim, with an arduous self-denial and 
perseverance worthy of so good a cause. He 
was president for some years of the enterprise, 
which has been described as one of the most 
successful Border Missions. 

In 1886 Mr McRobert was appointed by the 
directors of Edinburgh City Mission as their 
f*gent or missionary to the cabmen. He entered 
on his duties with many misgivings of heart, 
but the transparency and integrity of his char- 
acter soon gained for him the confidence of his 
superintendent, and his humane disposition, 
hopefulness, and unfeigned, interest in every- 
thing affecting the life of the cabmen won their 
friendship and esteem. 

There is no class of men who stand more in 
need of sympathy, and are more susceptible of, « 
and responsive to, its influence than the cab- 
men of our great cities. As a class they are de- 
prived of the sweet restraints of social life and 
cut off from all religious infliiiences, and they 
would be more than human if they did not 
lapse into evil ways and religious indifference. 
Mr McRobert's duties consist chiefly in visiting 
the stances and stables seeking for opportuni- 
ties of conversation with lue view of directing 
and helping them towards a better life, and to 
act as friend and adviser to those who have 
been worsted in the bat*tle with adverse circum- 
stances. 

In him the cabmen of Edinburgh have a true 
friend and a faithful adviser. His work is a 
labour of love. The door of his heart does not 
rust on its hinges, but swings freely open to 
every caller, and draws to him all sorts and 
conditions of men, especially the troubled and 
distraught, for like Nausicae in the Odyssay our 
friend regards unfortunates as messengers from 
the gods, and has quite a genius for helping 
lame dogs over stiles. But let no one attempt 
to impose on him, for years of experience as a 
city missionary has given him a sleuth hound 
acuteness for detecting all falseness, meanness, 
and mendicancy. 

As an agent of the City Mission Mr McRobert 
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has many collateral duties. He conducts a re- 
ligious service eveiy Sabbath evening, and in 
the course of the winter months is in great re- 
quest for social gatherings. It may be of in- 
terest to state here that since his "awakening" 
Mr McRo]>ert has addressed 2500 gatherings, 
and distributed 83,900 tracts, booklets, and 
magazines. 

We woul<l like to observe here that his ad- 
dresses have a strength and charm all their 
own, and consist in the clearness with which 
he perceives the analogies that exists between 
sensuous and common things and things spirit- 
ual and divine, and the ease and felicity with 
which he unfolds his parable and applies its 
lessons to life and character. His hearers while 
they listen are amazed, they never saw the re- 
semblance ])efore, and as he dilates on his theme 
a peculiar freshness and charm breaks on their 
hearts like a revelation, and sometimes even 
glows with, the luminous radiance of a vision. 
Notwithstanding that he ''sees sermons in trees, 
and stones, and running brooks, and good in 
everything," he is no sentimentalist or 
dreamer. His addresses are alive with strong 
impulses fitted to stinuilate, strengthen, and 
help his hearers. His words are refreshing and 
vi\ ifying like the mountain breeze, and like the 
bi eoze shape themselves to the object they 
touch, only the more completely to play upon 
it and impress it. 

Mr McKobert is an independent to the heart's 
core, and IS a tower of strength in the little 
CouGrreorational Church in Dairy Road. To 
qualify himself more fully for his work he en- 
tered the Congregational Theological Hall as 'i 
vohuitary student, and was subsequently offi- 
cially recognised as a lay preacher of the body. 
He has occupied-many pulpits and received in- 
vitations to undertake pastoral duty, but like 
Chaucer's good parson, "he has never changed 
nor sought to change. ' 

The literary achievements of Mr McRobert 
would require a chapter — a complete bibilo- 
graphy to do them justice. Twenty years ago 
he com mei iced to report and to write short ar- 
ticles for local papers, gradually feeling his way 
into high-class papers, mac:azines, and reviews. 
He has written on almost every conceivable 
subject from "Sunlight Soap" up to poetry, 
stories, and religious * biography. Serieses of 
articles from his pen have attracted consider- 
able attention. His initials are familiar to 
readers of the Border Magazine, whose pages 
have been enriched by not a few of his photos. 
In a neat brochure, entitled "A Bright Border 
Sunset," he has enshrined the memory of his old 
master, the late Mr Andrew Byers. The little 



work obtained numerous reviews of a most fav- 
ourable character. He is the originator and 
editor of the "Cabmen's Friend," a periodical 
speciallj* designed for "the stance, the stable, 
and the home." It is well illustrated, contain£^ 
much interesting and useful reading, and has 
been widely circulated. 

On one department of his life Mr McRobert is 
very reticient. We have heard him address a 
compan}' of mothers on several occasions with- 
out the slightest allusion to his domestic life. 
He has been singularly fortunate in his choice 
o^ a wife. Like Solomon's virtuous woman^ 
"she looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and' the heart of her husband doth safely trust 
her." Mrs McRobert is one of those retiring 
natures, who believe that a woman best fulfills 
her divine mission in the world and wields her 
queenly power through life wlien she becomes 
a Mary in the house of God and a Martha in her 
own. 

Mr McRobert is in the prime of life, tall, and 
well built. His heavy imperial moustache, 
cheeks closely shaven, full firm jaw and chin, 
suggestive of severity or repelling harshness. 
But the mild light in his deep set eye tempers 
the austerity of his vigorously-moulded counten- 
ance. At a nearer view the expression softens, 
and his face denotes calculation, watchfulness, 
and determination. WTien addressing a meet- 
ing there is a look of expostulation and entreaty 
in his eye which acquires as he proceeds an ex- 
pression of pathos and even of trouble. When 
one looks at Mr Mc Robert's face and realises 
that he is still a young man, or at least "not 
more than the usual age," one feels that he has 
yet a future before him. 

' We must now cut our friend short. We have 
presented some features of a singidarly rich 
and strong character. We have seen a young 
spirit naturally healthy shooting heavenwards 
through manifold obstructions, striking its 
roots deeper into the soil, spreading its branches 
over a wide area, and shedding its fruit on 
every side, — a veritable "Tree Igdrasil." Mr 
McRobert is another proof, if such were wanted, 
that man is not" the product of his circum- 
stances, but the circumstances are the product 
of the man. Let no lonely, unbefriended son of 
Adarfi despair or doubt the majesty of his souU 
if he have the will, the right will, then there is 
a path for him from the lowest depths to the 
loftiest height. It is but the artichoke that 
will not grow except in gardens ; the acorn 's 
cast carelessly abroad into the wilderness, it 
rises to be an oak ; on the wild soil it nourishet 
itself, it defies the tempest, and lives for .n 
thousand years. A. C. W. 
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Jetbart Poetiy and Prose. 

* T is almost impossible to think of the 
brave old Border town of Jedburgh 
without seeing with the mind's eye 
the face and form of the genial cus- 
todian of the Abbey, Mr Walter Laidlaw, F.S.A. 




to be carried away by his irresistible humour, 
and to forget that behind it all lies a highly 
cultivated mind and a deeply sympathetic nat- 
ure. Those of us who have the privilege of 
knowing him intimately esteem him highly for 
the painstaking and intellectual researches he 
has made into the archaeological lore of the fine 




Prom Photo by) 

Thode wha only come into contact with 
Mr Laidlaw for the few minutes during which 
he accompanies tliem round the Abbey are apt 



MR LAIDI.AW IN HIS KTUDV. 



[R. Jack, Jedburgh. 



old Abbey which is under his care, and feel 
gjrateful to him for the many happy hours her 
has enabled us to pass. 
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Exactly three years ago we noticed in the 
Border Magazine the first edition of Mr I^aid- 
law's 'Toetry and Prose,'* and we have much 
pleasure in now referring to the second edition. 
The volume has been enlarged as to contents' 
and embellished by a number of exquisite re- 
productions from Jedburgh scenery, portions of 



Bart., will appeal especially to Jedburgh read- 
ers : — 

It is to Border readers specially, and among Bor- 
derers to those who love the Jed-water country, that 
I venture to recommend— and warmly to recom- 
mend—this little book of poems. It is among the«e 
that I think and hope it will become popular; 
partly on account of its preservation of local tra- 




Froni Photo, by 



LINTALRB OLEN. 



E. Waldie, Jedburgh. 



tie Abbey, Jec, in addition to the portrait of 
the author seated in his own home. The vol- 
ume is beantifidly printed and does great credit 
to the enterprising publisher, Mr Tliomas S. 
Smail, by whose kindness we are enabled to 
reproduce two of the illustrations. 

The following quotation from the introduc- 
tion of the volmne by Sir George Douglas. 



dition — as, for instance, that of Pedens Pulpit on 
Ruberslaw— partly for the loving manner in whicJi 
local associations, which must be common to many, 
are evoked in its pages.- For instance, that of 
playing truant 

'* frae the school 
"To Fulton Glen when nuts were full.** 

Or the hearkening to 

"The Cuckoo in the Swinny Stell;" 
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or of Aik Bush and Ratten Raw; the Head Fauld, 
Matthew's Wa's. and Light Pipe Ha* ; Hemp Hole, 
the Chatto'a Wyiid, and the Deil's D«n. A gar- 
dener and flower-lover, he knows the plants which 
characterise each locality, and can look back to 
happy days spent amid gowans on the Lambskins, 
primroses by the Miller's Burn, brambles in the 
Anld Hawick Gate, or blaeberries at Lanton Hill, 
broom and whins at Timpendean Moor, and \n Id- 
roses in the Little Loan. 

There are doubtless, also, many alive who may yet 
remember the quaint Philemon and Baucis, who, 
with their old-fashioned dwelling, are f«)'well 
sketched in "Annie Basse's House," and Avho call 
to mind the "Symon and Janet" of an older self- 
taught Border poet. Others may recall the originals 
of that queer collection of Jolly Beggars, or of 
Jetbart Worthie**, whose carouse is represented in 
the author's most spirited manner. 

As stated in a recent niiniber of the Border 
MfLCr \ziNE, the first edition of Mr Laidlaw's 
deliirlitful hook met with a ready sale, and we 
t/iivt that the present enlarjxed vohnne will. 
Koon he "out of print" like its predecessor. 

Thiriy-six poems, six prose essays, and 
twenty illustrations printe<l 011 fine art paper, 
nrake m> a hook that should Hnd a place in 
everv };oider lihrary. A word of praise is due 
to the printer'^, Messrs Geo. Lewis & Co., Sel- 
Kiik, whose reputation for artistic printing; is 
furth^^r enhanced hy the present puhlication. 




The Spectre at the Bishop Stone. 

'XE Saturday in November 1831, I had 
a day's leave from my employer at 
Deiiholm to <ro liome to Ettrick ; and 
the day beiiip: clear and shiny, with 
a touch of frost, I enjoyed the Icnpr tramp of 
fifteen miles veiy much. My communinf?s on 
the lonp: road were of -no particular ooubequence. 
I jojJf^ed on cheerily 4jy Wooing, and once past 
this and on to the moorland, I considered the 
journey was as good jus accomplished. 

The Bishop's Stone is an eerie place on a 
dark ni^rht, or even in the moonliorht, as I had 
experienced every time I chanced to pass it 
under night ; and some thoughts about it, as 
I passed it on this particular occasion, sug- 
gested that, as I would see old Murray in the 
evening, I would endeavour to get him to re- 
late the story about the ghost he once saw there. 
He had told me the story before, but, li'kely 
enough, he had forgotten he had done so ; and 
I wanted to hear him tell it over again, in 
order to see if he varied the det-ails, and thus, 
in a manner, test its truth and the belief he 
entertained as to the reality of the apparition. 
Such were my thoughts, and they were for- 
tunately realised. My mother had taken a 



longing for a bit of fish ; and she said to me, 
some time after I reached home — " I wish ye 
wad gang doou to the mill, and get ane frae 
Jamie Murray. He baa aye plently hanging 
reested in the mill-kiln ; and, if he hasna, he will 
be sure to get ye ane oot o' tlie dam," 

I found the decent old miUer lighting in at 
the kiln-logie. I took my seat beside him, and 
we soon got into conversation on mills, new 
and old — how tliey did in his yomig days — 
not so particular as they are now, &c. *' Aw 
mind," he siud, '* o' the fittin' up o' tlie first 
barley mill in Ashkirk Mill, whan aw was a 
young chap and the miller's laidman there. We 
wroucht weel. on- through the nicht to get her 
on. There was nae lack o' whusky nor com- 
pany to see the new performance ; and there 
wajs among them ane that >va8 weel kenned in 
thae days, and whae wa-s aye a welcome visitor 
abcot the mills, where he howfed, for his droll 
stories an' news. Tliey caw'd him Andrew 
Gemmels ; nae doot ye'll hae hard o' him. He 
was an auld sodger, tliat had foughen at Cul- 
loden an' mony other battles ; and queer stor- 
ies he ccmld tell about them, when ye gat him 
in the richt key, an' that was ay when ye gaed 
him a gude melt it h— a nicht's ludgin' an' a 
pickle meal away wi' him in the mornin'. An- 
drew's measure, that pleased him best, was his 
ain neive ; and he could gar that turn oot twice 
to what his awmoUs dish could do — wi' the 
squeezin', ye 'ken." 

After a little more general conversation, I 
led tlie old man on to- the story of the ghost he 
once saw at the Bishop's Stone ; and nearly 
word for word, a! id in his^ own way of tellings 
as near as I can, it is as follows: — 

" Aweel, aw ne'er wa» a sirjierstitious man 
a ma life, aai' aw'm free to say that excep' this 
ae Htrange sicht aw ne'er afore nor sin' syne 
saw onytliing supematmal ; an' aw dinna be- 
lieve aw ever tell't the sftory to aboon half-a- 
dozen folk in ma life— aye, no e'en to Jean Rae„ 
nui ain wife, for twae or thrie year after we 
were married. What was" the- use, considerin' 
that folk noo-a-days disna believe thae things, 
an' ye only getyersel' lauched at?" 

Here ensued a long pause, and I began to 
fear that I might be included in the category 
of unbelievers, and so miss the story ; but I 
was mistaken — the old man had only been re- 
flecting on the past, as the sequel shows. 

*' Nae doot," he resumed, " aw did get an 
awfu' fricht that nichts an' aw'll ne'er deny that 
aw was bedfast for some days. Auld Anderson 
o' Selkirk — this ane's faither — was at me, but 
couldna make oot ma case, an* aw ne'er made 
him ony the wiser aboot what began ma trouble. 
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However, aw cam' roond at last; an', atween 
yow an' mey, aw'U tell ye ae gude thing came' 
oot o't — that aw downa tell to every ane — it 
made mey a better man efter ; an' whae kens 
but, in tlie mercifu' providence o' the Almichty, 
it was sent for that purpose- ? At ony rate, aw 
hae Bometinies tliought sae. 

" Ma story is this — an' yow tliat has schule 
lair an' awquant wi' sae muckle new licht o' 
things they hae fund oot noo-a-days aboot the 
stems an' sae an' sae — ^gin ye can gie mey, e'en 
yet, a feasible explanation to convince a plain 
auld man that it was explainable frae Nature, 
than aw'm willin', e'en yet, to beleeve it miclit 
be a natural delusion on ma pairt, an* naethin' 
mair ; only, take tent ! aw was as sober as aw 
am, enow, in the best o' health and speerits, 
un' the licht as clear as a full mune can gie it. 

" Jean Rae (the gudewife) and mey had kinda 
drawn up a while afore this. Wey had been 
schuled thegither, an' oor pawrents belanged 
to the same wurship; an' sae wey had early 
ta'en a likin' to ane another. Aweel, she gaed 
to her first service at Headshaw, an' we had a 
sair pairtin', aw mind ; but wey made it up that 
aw was to come ower an' see her efter a while, 
an' whan there was a munelicht nicht. 

" Sae, aw daursa aw had sent owre word aw 
was comin' on sic a like nicht, an' she had tauld 
her maister an' mistress — decent folk tJiat gude 
to Midlem, too, an' was very kind to baith her 
an' mey, baith. than an' efter. Aw fand Jean 
li'kit them, unconmtion weel, an' them her ; an' 
sae, efter gettin' there, and gettin' some four- 
'oors an' supper, ther made faimily wurship, 
and than th&y tauld Jean an' mey that we had 
twae 'oors till eleeven o'clock to oor ain private 
cracks in the kitchen to oorsells. The auld 
folk for ordinar' gude to bed by ten, but on 
this nioht there was a cow like to calve, an' 
they war gaun to sit up a bit. Sae we had oor 
cracks, an' away aw cam' aboot the time, an' 
tuik the road ower the muir for Ettrick in 
gran' speerits. Aw was a stout young chap 
than, aboot twenty ; aw'm gaun seventy-six 
noo. Comin' alang the parish road on the tap o' 
the hicht, a thocht strak mey a' at aince that 
aw wad strike off, for a near cut, past the Bis- 
hop's Stane and Outer Huntly grund ; an' sae 
aw did sae, whus'lin' vera cheery, aw mind, as 
aw gaed ower the bent in the clear munelicht, 
and takin' a look roond and roond at times. 
Aw had nae thocht o' ghaists, an' didna even 
ken that aw was on a place that gat an ill name 
wi' some murder ance cammitted there. Aw 
hae hard sin' syne that it was a Papish priest 
or bishop, and that that was the beginnin' o' 
the fitba' played there till no mony years back 



atween Ale water an' Ettric'k folk. But, bey 
that as it may, aw had just looted doon to take 
a bim oot o' ma shoe for a minute, an' the neist, 
when aw look it ' up — still whus'lin' — ^to ma 
amazement, tliere was a man wawkin' on afore 
mey, wi' a doug at his fit ! 

• Noo, aw was nae wey feard — aw only thocht 
that aw liadna seen him while aw was lootin' 
doon ; an' sae aw gaed him a hillo, an' * to take 
time, an' aw wad gie him ma company;' but 
naitJxer him nor his doug tuik the least notice 
o' mey, but wawkit on in the direction o' a gej 
but steep knowe, that rises sharp frae tlie liat 
o' the muir. 

" Still, aw had nae fear, an' considered that 
this micht be ane o' the gentry folk takin' a 
nmnelicht walk wi' his gre^'hound, an that 
didna care to speak to the like o' mey. Sae aw 
keepit just aboot the same distance frae him, on 
that accoont^ — an' that wasna owre fifty yairds 
— till he gat to the fit o' the brae, an' begaji to 
dim' it, wi' the greyhoond or staghoond at his 
fit. It was noo, wlien aw saw him aIx)ot as 
kenspecikle as aw sey yow, . that aw compre- 
hended that, if this was ane o' oor gentiy, he 
had ta'en a dress that aw ne'er saw, aither afore 
or sin' syne ; an' aw wuU confess that thiui, as 
he strided slowly up the brae, did there come 
ower me a kind o' eerie feelin'. What was his 
dress, d'ye say ? Weel, aw widl tell ye, as near 
as aw can, ifor it has been impressed on ma 
memory sin' that day, ye may be sure, and e'en 
the particulars, for it was aboot as licht as noon- 
day. He was a big man, and had on what aw 
tuik at first for a mantle or greatcoat ; but as 
aw stude still at the brae fit, when he was gaun 
up, aw saw vera distink it was a ministers 
cloak, wit' somethin' white, that gaed a flaff 
noo an' thaji frae aueth it^; an' he had a kind 
o' bomiet turned up at the edges, an' somethin' 
in his hand like a wawkin' stick, wi' a big turn- 
ed heed that the mune glenced on. Just as he 
stude on the tap, aw gat a glimpse o' his face, 
an' it was wan, an' he was readin* a buik that 
he keepit lookin' doon on, as he slowly sank on 
the other side o' the brae. In less than thraie 
minutes efter his heed disappeared, aw made 
the tap masel', an' lookit a' roond. Naethin' 
was to be seen ! There was nae sae mudkle as 
a thresh bush to hide him I Ma hair raised the 
bonnet on ma head; an' aw ran back, in mortal 
terror, a' the road hame !" 

Here the old man relapsed into silence ; and 
iaf ter an interval, I ventured to remark — ^^'That's 
an extraordinary story, James! I cannot tell 
what to make of it by any lair of mine. But^ 
first, let me ask- you a few questions, to try for 
a natural explanation. In the first place, were 
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Jean and you not talking over some ghoet stor- 
ies before you left her that night?" 

" Never sic a thing in oor heids," he replied. 

" Well, we shall say that's settled. Let me 
ask, next, might it not have been the moon 
throwing your own shadow, or a cloud casting 
a shadow?" 

** Na ! The mune was high in the lift, on ma 
left hand. Aw was gaun westward, an' this' 
was strecht afore mey. Forbye, there was 
naither a bus nor a clud in the lift to make a 
shadow. Sae that'll no d6. Of coorse, there 
wad be ma ain shadow, but that wad be on ma 
richt hand side." 

'* Next^ and I am done. Had you not too 
much whisky, or might not yoiir stomach be 
out of order?" 

" Nane o' them !" he answered decisively. 
" Aw ne'er was better than aboot that time; 
an', as for the tot her — the whusky — aw darsa^ 
aw gat ae gless at pairtin' whan aw left Head- 
shaw ; an' that's just aye been ma extent in 
drinkin' till this day. That wadna effek ony 
man. Na ! na ! Had aw been drinkin', aw wad 
■ef terwards hae laid that to that, and thocht nae 
mair aboot it ; but aw was perfectly sober, an' 
thinkin' on onythin' but ghaists; an' this ane 
w^as sae near, that aw saw every wrirfkle in his 
dress." 

Such, then is the story of the spectre seen at 
the Bishop's Stone, the reality of which was 
:firmly believed in, as we have seen, by the per- 
son who related the narrative. As I venture on 
no explanation of my own, and have met with 
nothing tending to elucidate the matter, I leave 
it to those who, in the old man's own words, 
"have " schule lair an' awquant wi' sae muckle 
new licht o' things they hae fund oot noo-ar 
days aboot the stems an' sae an' sae." 

C. 




Death of Lady Tweedmoutb. 

fHE second number (March, 1899), of 
the BoRDBR Magazine contained a 
character sketch by the Rev. W. S. 
Crockett of Lord Tweedmout;h, a 
short reference to Lady Tweedmoutb, and por- 
traits of both. It is now our melancholy duty 
to record the passing away of Lady Tweed- 
mouth, who endeareii herself to all classes of the 
<50Dimunity. We quote the following notice of 
the sad event from the "Southern Reporter" : — 

The death occurred on Friday, 5tli August, 1904, 
of a lady well known in the Border district — ^Lady 
Tweedmoutb — at her Highland home at Gaiaachan, 
Beauly, Inverness-shire. Some time ago Lady 
Tweedmoutb nnder^'ent an operation in London, 
and, although it was successful, sb^ never properly 



regained her strength. It was thought she would 
be better in Scotland, and for that rea^son Lord and 
Lady Tweedmoutb left earlier than usual. Last 
week, however, there was a decided change tor the 
worse, and although her ladyship's London physic- 
ian was telegraphed for, she gradually became 
weaker, and passed away on Friday evening. 

The third daughter of the seventh Duke ot Marl- 
borough, it wag as Lady Fanny Octavia Louisa 
Spencer Churchill that the deceased lady was mar- 
ried, on June 9th, 1873, to the Hon. Edward Marjori- 
banks, who succeeded his father as Baron Tweed- 
mouth in 1891. She was therefore a sister of the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill, and her popularity ■ 
in society was in no small measure due to the fact 
that she possessed, in common with her distinguish- 
ed brother, a charming disposition and brilliant 
conversational gifts. Her receptions at Brook 
House, Park Lane, whether political or social, were 
among the most pleasant as well as the most poini- 
lar <Jt the season's events. Politically, of course, 
Ladj' Tweedmoutb held Liberal views, and was one 
of the most important of the political hostesses. 
With the King and Queen she was, very popular, 
and His Majesty had promised to visit Guisachan 
early in autumn. Lady Tweedmoutb was born in 
1853* and her only son, the Hon. Dudley Churchill, 
married in 1901 Muriel, daughter of the Right Hon. 
William St John F. Brodrick, Secretary of State 
for India. Many families will be plunged into 
mourning by the sad event. Lady Wimborue, Lady 
de Ramsay, and Lady Howe are sisters of I-Ady 
Tweedmouth, and the Duke of Marlborough, the 
Duke of Roxburghe, and Mr Winston Churchill are 
among her nephews. 

The death of Lady Tweedmouth is deeplj- re- 
gretted on the Borderland, where she has been for 
a quarter of a century a well-known figure, and her 
name a household name. Her husband, as the Hon. 
Edward Marjoribanks, 16ng represented Berwick- 
shire in Parliament. I^ady Fanny Marjoribanks, as 
she then was, rendered him invaluable aid, not 
only during his several election campaigns, but also 
while he sat in the House, helping him in the pre- 
paration of speeches, and always being by his side 
on the platform during his many oratorical visits 
to bis oonstituenc}'. . . . Deceased was the sec- 
ond Lady Tweedmouth. The first Lady Tweed- 
mouth, now the Dowager, widow of Lord Tweed- 
mouth, long member for Berwick-upon-Tweed, is 
still alive, and resident at Bath. The late Lady 
Tweedmouth was a pioneer in developing women's 
active interest and influence in politics in Great 
Britain, co-operating with her husband's sifter. 
Lady Aberdeen, and was the first president of the 
Berwickshire Women's Liberal Association, which 
she founded. At its public meetings. Lady Tweed- 
moutb always made excellent speeches, and she was 
a model chairwoman. For many years she resided 
on her husband's estate at Ninewells, Chirnside. 
formerly occupied by liord Kingsburgh, and now 
occupied by H. J. Tennant, M.P. for Benvickshire ; 
but latterly she had stayed at Hut ton Castle, also 
on Lord Ti^'eedmoutb's estate, which mansion Lord 
T^veedmoutb has restored. At her Border home, 
deceased dispensed bountiful hospitality to rich and 
poor alike, and was recognised by all parties and 
sects as an exemplary leader and worker in the 
social and political life of the Borderland, where 
she will be much missed for many a long day. The 
funeral took place at Chirnside Church on 10th 
July. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

I 

Those readerH wlio were Hub.scribers during the earlier years of the Border Macjazine will doubtless be 
interested in the welfare of its founder and first editor. Having had frequent en<iuiries on the subject, we 
have pleasure in stating that our genial predece8.sor, Mr Nioholaa Dickson, is enjoying good health and is &till 
taking a warm interest in Border literature and all that tends to keep alive the old Border spirit. 

As the long nights M'ill sonn be witli us, and the reading lamp will have fresli attractions after the summer 
holidays, we triTSt that our '* whin-coloured '' will find a place in the homes of an increasing number of Borderei-s. 
One newspaper proprietor writes : — ** I look forward with pleasure each month to the arrival of the Bokdkk 
Ma(JAZINE,*' and becomes projihetic when he says: — **It has evidently turned the corner and come to stay." Our 
readers can make our literary friend a true prophet bj' bringing the Magazine before their Border friends. 

The Border Keep. 

Dear Fellow Borderers, to give to Andrew Mein for the tickets & sun Diall 

In these ilavs when the ohsorvaiiee of Suiidav -47. . . . ()rdain« that banquets upon the Sah- 

has heco.u. less strict it ,nay be of interest to T^!^Z^ntt.'''^^VZ%':^\^;''X^lt 

see liow the subject was handled by our fore- baptised on th© friday. and not upon tlie Sabbath 

fathers. In tlie following excerpts from the Day and yt yr be no banquets on the Lords Day in 

Kirk Session Records of Meli-ose, referring to a'^»^ taveVn.s or if the childe be baptized on the 

fl.^ ,-^..w. lar.Q „.l;«k t ,,..... ,.^w1,.^« 4f,.^,>, +1x« l>ord« Day vt they su8i>end yr banquet untill the 

the ;^eai 1668, which I reproduce from the ^^^^^^^^, ^^ Vf ^^^^ ^^^^^ -^ -^ their oun house that 

•Parish Magazine, it will be seen that a good they shall enact ymselves to be forthcoming to the 

deal more was expecte<l from the elders than Sesvsione. . . Also ordained yt ane elder and the 

we now demand :— clerk shall search ©verie Sabbath Day for drinkini? 

This Day compeired James Mortone in bridgend 

"This Day compeired six young lads in Eildone for fishing upon the Lords Day, ordained him to 

for playing on the Sabbath day, &■ was rebuked, & come this Day eight Daj-es & make satisfactione be- 

promised never to Do the like again. ... It is fore the Sesvsione & to bring 18s scotts to the box and 

appointed yt Elders take notice, 1st, of keeping enact himselfe if the like be found, to undergoe the 

the Lord's Day, 2nd]y, that they take notice of high eensiu-e the Set^sion pleaseth. . . It is statute 

Scandalous i>ersone«, 3rdly, yet everie one in yr oun that the roll of fencible men may b© given up by 

bounds take notice for catechising. . . . Mem. everie elder in his bounds. . . Given to Wm. 
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Mercer blind in Darnick to buy a shirt, 246. Given 
to Andrew Cook to buy bell towes with, 12s. . . . 
This day it was ordained. yt none should go in the 
Sabbath night to fetch yr eldein or oyrthing before 
Monday at Day Light. . . . Ordained that An- 
drew Meien may look to the Church of God qt he 
thinketh may be the price both of flag & sclaits yt 
it needs. . . . Ordained that elders who gather 
the collections to search the Aile-houses. . . . 
Ordained to :3umd. Andrew Marr & Andro Ken- 
ned ie younger ordained to cause make a pair of 
jogs. ". . . This Day both the Mortcloathes were 
produced A: it was enacted by the whole Session witn 
one voice yt whosoever made use of any other mort- 
cloathe out of the paroche or within the paroK^he 
e.^cept th»? common cloth should pay alswell as they 
yt made use of it. Ordained that they that make 
use of the velvet moitcloathe shall pay 40s. . . . 
It is oidained by the Sessione yt no woman school 
be for reatling within the town of Melrose." 
* -if '» 
Few men were better known in the Border- 
laiMl (Inrinjr the last half-century than Mr Alex- 
antler Davidson, the St Doswell.s auctioneer, 
and old niemories Avill he awakened in nmny a 
far-away Borderer as he reads the following; : — 

Mr Alexander David!<ou, auctioneer and live stock 
salesman, died at his residence in Melrose ou Thui^*- 
day, 28th July, 1904, after a fortnight's illness. 
AlK>ut forty years ago Mr Davidson commenced 
business at Melrose in succession to the late Mr 
"Walter Lillico, but *oon atteiwards he removed it 
to the more convenient railway junction at New- 
town St Bohwells. Tlie system of selling stock by 
aucticn was then in its infancy, and private trad- 
ing at great Lamma.<v and St Bcswells lamb fairs 
was then more popular. Mr Davidson wa^s aided by 
the dev(^lopnuMit of the auctioneering system, and 
being very highly esteemed and implicitly trusted 
by eveiy one for his strict integrity, his busines<s 
rapidly developed into one of the large.st and most 
impoitant of its kind in the countiy. Although he 
had reached the age of seventy-five, he took an ac- 
tive |;art in his busines.^ until his last illness. He 
leaves a widow, seven sons, and two daughters. 
Two of bi-i sons have for ^ome years been associated 
with h:m in business. Deceased was an elder in 
and a strong supporter of the United Presbyterian 
Church. He served for several years a« Senior 
Bailie of Melrose, and was several times proposed 
for Piovo.-t. but declined. He was a Justice :>f the 
Peace for the county. At the funeral, when the re- 
mains of the deceased were interred in the Wairds 
Cemetery, there was a large attendance of mourners. 
The shops and other places of business weie closed 
during the funeral as a mark of respect to the de- 
ceased, , 
« « * 

A rnovenient has l^een started to have the 
Chnrchyard of Lilliesleaf kept in a more satis- 
factory condition, and various nieetintjs have 
recently been held with reference to the matter. 
The aim of tlie Committee, which includes re- 
presentatives of all tliose concerned, is to have 
the <g;ronntlR made sufficiently level to have the 
grass cut three times in the season, to remove 
all rubbish, and generally to have the grave- 



yard kept tidy. It is not perhaps generally 
known that Lilliesleaf churchyard contains a 
number of interesting stones, in particular one 
bearing the inscription, " H.R. 1110," which 's 
mentioned by Sir Walter Scott in Note 20 to his 
"Lay of the Last Minstrel." It is believed to 
refer to a number of the family of Riddell of 
Riddell, and is reckoned to he one of the oldest 
dated stones in the south of Scotland. 
* « * 

The subject of Sir Walter Scott seems to 
provide an almost uidimitable supply of para- 
graphs to newspaper and magazine writers — a 
sure proof that the man and his writings have 
taken a tirm gri[) of the general reader. From 
the clever literary column of the " Peebles 
News" I select the following: — 

A ''constant reader" of these notes ha*j been on a 
pilgrimage to Abbotsford (his holiday, evidently*. 
He wants me to tell him who is the present owner. 
This touches the question of the posteritj^ of genius, 
a favourite theme of mine. The present owner of 
Abbotsford is the Hon. Mrs Maxwell Scott, the 
great-granddaughter of Sir Walter. Her mother, 
John Gibson liockhart's daughter, married Mr 
.lames Robert Hojie, who, in 1853, on becoming ix>s- 
se^sor of Abbotsford. assumed the additional name 
of Scott. The intimate friend of Mr Gladstone and 
K:undell Palmer (afterwards the Earl of Selborne), 
Mr Hop( -Scott wa.s strongly influenced by the Trac- 
tarian movement. He became Newman's chief ad- 
viser, and in 1851 he and his wife, with Manning, 
were received into the Roman communion. Mrs 
Maxwell Scott, is a devoted member of the Church 
of her paients. In 1874 she married a son of Baion 
Herrie.s, of Terregles, one of the most influential 
Roman Catholic fanulies in Scotland. Sir Walter 
Scott was an Episcopalian, but had once been a 
Presbyterian Kfrk elder, though purely for pix>fe.-»- 
sional purpose-;. 1 should imagine. 

By the way, the writer of an article on "Degener- 
acy and Genius" in one of the magazines as*>ures us 
that Scott had such a degenerate skull that a plea 
was made for craniotomy. "Owing to imperfect 
bone-making, premature union of the two parietal 
l)ones along the sagittal suture occurred, thus caus- 
ing the brain to push the vault of the! skull up and 
back, giving it the peculiar shape so often noted." 
Fancy that ! I bpt you Scott didn't even know that 
he po'-se-ised parietal bones or a sagittal suture. 

But listen: "Had the difficulty in bone-making 
extended to the other sutures. Scott inevitably 
would have been a microcephalous idiot." Great 
Scot ! think how near we were missing "Marmion" ' 
and "Waverley" and "Ivanhoe" and "The Anti- 
quary I" liisten again: ."If the brain had not been 
forced to overcome this bone detect it would have 
been larger, and its convolutions would have bei»n 
more numerous. Scott would have been another 
Shakespeare, in fact, had there been room in his 
cranium to allow an active brain to functionate 
properly." Just so! Much virtue in an "if." If I 
had been favoured with a brain like Scott I would 
have been — a Scott. 



Yours in Border Brotherhood, 

DoMiNiB Sampson. 
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Arcbasological Find in Peeblesshire. 






>MOST interesting and important arch- 
aeological discovery was made on the 
farm of Hattonknowe, in the parish 
of Eddleston, on Uth July last. The 
place was a hollow amongst a number of grassy 
knowes about 900 or 1000 feet above sea-level. 
A labourer, John McCafferty, was digging up 
an old drain for the purpose of laying new tiles, 
and when he had cut down through the peaty 
soil to a depth of *U feet, and laid bare the old 
tiles, he saw sonjething shining like metal on 
the west side of the excavation. With a care- 
fulness tliat cannot be too much connnended he 
got the o])ject disengaged from the surrounding 



been resting on the clay in an upright position 
under from three to four feet of peat, with ii 
birch stick lying across it. The caldron is six- 
teen inches rleep, twenty-one inches diameter 
across the rim, and at its widest five feet ten 
and one-eighth inches in circumference, outside 
measiuement. It is formed of three sheets of 
very thin light-coloured ])ronze, two sheets 
forming the rim and \ipper part, the roundeil 
bottom being formed of a single sheet, all rivet- 
ted together. On the rim were originally two 
solid ring handles inunediately below the line.> 
of rivets of the upper sheets. Only one handle 
remains. It is a ring of solid bronze, 4§ inches 
in diameter, bevelled on four sides. According 
to Dr Munro, these caldrons belong to the late 




PRBHISTOBIC BROHZB CAULDRON— TWO TnOUSAN'D YBAR8 OLD. 



peat and lifted it out, when it was found to be 
a caldron formed of thin plates of bronze rivet- 
ted together. He emptied out the peat which 
filled it, took it home to his lodgings at Hat- 
tonknowe farm, and after, keeping it for about 
a week handed it over to me at Peebles. On 
examination I found it to be of a similar con- 
struction to the bronze caldrons in the Anti- 
quarian Museum in Edinl^urgh, two of which are 
pictured and described in Dr Munro's Pre- 
historic Scotland, pages 38 and 39. I visited 
the place the day after the caldron was left 
with me and saw the hole in the side of the 
drain from which it had been taken. It had 



bronze or early iron age, i.e., from about 300 
B.C. to the Roman occupation, and they are 
supposed to liave been used as cooking vessels. 
The one in question has been claimed by the 
Crown as treasure trove and placed in the Nat- 
ional Antiquarian Museum, Edinburgh, the 
finder being suitably rewarded. While some- 
what similar to the specimens in the Museuiy, it 
differs from them in some important respects, 
e.g., it is thinner than they are, and in place of 
being globular is shaped like the half of an 
egg, the rivetting also is different, and the rim 
forms a part of the two upper pieces. The 
caldron weighs between five and six pounds, and 
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the metal being so thin it is doubtful if it would 
have stood the strain of being filled with water 
and lifted by the handles. One theory is that 
it may have been intended to have been placed 
inside a larger iron caldron in the same way as 
a glue-pot. A friend of mine who has lived for 
long in China, and to whom I showed the find, 
informs me that the Chinese make caldrons or 
kettles of very thin iron with rounded bottoms, 
which are placed on circular openings on the top 
of small brick furnaces, and owing to the thin- 
ness of the iron the water in these kettles is 
rapidly heated or the food quickly cooked, and 
he suggests that this caldron may have been 
used in a similar way. However, the whole 
matter will, no doubt, be thoroughly discussed 
at the first meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. 

Wm. Buchan, F.S.A. Scot. 

[We are indebted to Mr J. A. Kerr, proprietor 
of the "Peebles News" for the use of the block illus- 
trating the above article and shoAving portrait of 
Mr Buchan. The picture is from a photo "taken 
by Mr Kerr, and forms one of his excellent series 
of "Peebles News" Picture Post Cards.— Ed. 
"B.M."] 



Kirns: Their History. 

MHE "Kim/' or Harveet Home, is a 
festival of ancient origin, and has 
been dear to the heart of the hus- 
bandman of every age and race. In 
olden times there gathered round this function 
much that was gladeet, and in our more utili- 
tarian age, when the face of the harvest field 
haa imdergone such changes, the " Kim " re- 
tains a great deal of .the old time features. 
In the Border district, the celebrations at the 
close of the harvest were typical of a people 
friendly by instinct, and by nature contented 
and happy. Many local places were long 
famous for kiras, and the *'kim shouts" of 
Northumberland have come down to us. In 
days gone by, harvest was a season of care- 
defying rites, and of observances which could 
only change when the nature of things passed 
away. 

The traveller through the Borderland to-day 
has no fear, if it could be considered such, for 
being accosted by the withering crone of the 
harvest field, the most plausible and insinuating 
veteran of the riggs^ darting from the nearest 
gap in the hedge with the shout of "largesse" 
on her lipe, a jug in her hand wherewith to 
conduct the " nut-brown ale," to invigorate a 
lagging crew, renew the flow of converse, and 



the chorus of song. For him no "troops of sun- 
burned husbandmen, ^vith reaping hooks and 
staves." Only in the mind's eye can he see 
the revelry, the rivalry, the contest keen for 
the "last golden shook from the yellow soli- 
tudes" which, hoisted high on a lengthened 
pole, like a Roman maniple, is to marshal the 
harvesters home, with song and dance — a village 
Orpheus attendant — ^to the joys of the country 
kirn. By then, a lusty chorus has proclaimed 
to neighbouring tenants that good Master So- 
and-So has completed his task, and the kirn 
has been "shouted" Let us see what these old 
observances mean. 

As the end of the harvest approached the 
interest and excitement increased. Eumlation 
was great for the honour of cutting the last 
sheaf of corn, which became a Hymeneal offer- 
ing to the fairest favourite of the field. For 
this, "the young contending, while the old sur- 
veyed," there was keen rivalry, as the diminish- 
ing grain fell beneath stalwart strokes, and the 
kirn baby, like a "Tynan Cynosure," held its 
place, judicially, at the head of the field. The 
kirn baby, or dolly — the size of a full-grown 
female — was a corn guy, a sheaf cut prior to 
the merry day, and dressed, as only maiden 
hands could do, with a muslin cap and smock, 
ribbons, and top-knots. The kirn doll occupied 
an honoured place in these days, and was at 
once the standard and divinity of the revels that 
were to follow. Perched on a pole and carried 
at the head of a procession, it preceded the 
gathering on its homeward way ; stripped from 
its perch, it yet occupied the pride of place at 
the festival board at night. 

Before the harvesters left the field, and in 
token of the annual achievement of the safe 
cutting of the grain, the kirn was shouted. 
This custom was variously observed in many 
parts of the country. Often the long pro- 
claimed acclaim was preceeded by a rhyme, not 
infrequently the composition of a local bard, 
and invariably recited by the clearest voiced 
harvester. On the banks of Border rivers this 
verse might often have been heard : — 

Blessed be the day our Saviour was born. 

For Master 's corn's all well shorn. 

And we will have a good supper to-night, 
And a drinking of ale and a kirn, 

A kirn! ahoa! 

At Glendale the version was abbreviated: — 

At Qlendale the version was abbreviated: — 
The master's corn is ripe and shorn 
We bless the day that he was born. 
Shouting a kirn ! a kirn ! ahoa ! 
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In South Northumberland the rhyme used was : 

Our master kind has cut his corn, 
God bless the day that he was born. 
Many years yet may he live. 
Good crojis of corn to cut and sheave. 

Adjoining harvesters, taking up the shout, would 
speed the good newes for miles around, in the 
days when one had not the evening paper to 
record the "early harvest"' par. 

Then followed the triumphal nuirch, the 
nnisician, with flying favours in the forefront. 
The corn-baby comes next, with the heroine 
of the day, and the talisman of her fortunes. 
The motley band brings up the roystering rear, 
till the *'ha" door is reached, and master and 
mistress smilingly receive the last cut sheai, 
and issue invitations to the kirn supper. Maybe 
the good mistress distributes new caps to the 
deserving damsels, as was the custom on some 
farms, where the inhabitants had a reputation 
for a fashion whose loudness was its dominant 
note. The love of bright colours was peculiar 
to the country female then, and the kirn-baby 
in some districts was as vulgar to the modern 
sense as an Otaheitaii divinity. 

The observance of the kirn supper was differ- 
ent to what it is now. There were the decora- 
ticms of the barn, the fiddlers, the singers, the 
toasters, the speech by the "maister man,'' the 
cream dish, the kirn-doll, the guisards, and the 
l^ractical jokes. The dish of cream, fresh from 
the churn, just as it was going to break into 
butter, is supposed to have given the name 
''kirn" to the harvest celebration ; some men — 
faithful to the ctmsonants in derivation — aver 
that kirn or kern is simply corn ; but its mean- 
ing is e><jteric enough for most philologists yet. 
Time has erased the superstition that gAve the 
jokes nmch of their meaning. The guisards 
are rare now. It was a rude masquerade at 
times. Men dressed grotesquely, and masked 
their faces, and danced, like the Bergamask in 
''Midsummer Niglit's Dream.'' The tale of Meg 
Meldon i.s an instance of the danger of person- 
ating the ghost. The after-night carousings at 
length shed discredit on the kirn in some quar- 
ters. At some places tliey had to be discon- 
tinued, and in North Nortliumberland, in lieu 
of a kirn, the harvesters got a bonus from their 
employers. It was a late custom to postpone a 
kirn till after all was safely gathered in, so that 
master and servant might have equal rejoicing ; 
and kirns are now-a-days, like harvest thanks- 
givings ; the symbols of the safe ingathering ot 
the crops of the year. Many quaint toasts are 
associated with these gatherings, and at an old- 



fashioned harvest home this year a ploughmrn 
proposed the customary toast : — 

Here's to mountains of beef, and rivers of beer, 
A good tempered wife, and a thousand a year. 

A rare practice, once common, has gone out 
of reckoning. It was of frequent occurrence in 
the days of our forgotten ancestry. On the eve 
on which the com was secured the husbandmen 
partook of what was termed their *' Inning- 
goose." Tusser tells the farmers to '4et gooj^e 
have a. goose, be she lean, be she fat," not a 
pretty compliment to the labouring man, but a 
substantial kindness which relieves the sting of 
injury in the minds of those who looked beyond 
the letter. Tlie "harvyst goose" was familiar 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, and the 
French had their "han^est gosling" under Henry 
the Fourth. The Christmas goose is still an 
appreciated form of expressing a kindness be- 
tween master and servant, and in some firms 
it constitutes a custcmi of very long standing. 

The fairy lore of the harvest field has formed 
a subject for the pen of the poet and the re- 
counter of old tales. Up to a few years ago the 
story was credited of the witch that met the 
female harvester in the shape of a hare, a 
temptation for her sickle, which she swung like* 
a boomerang ; and of how the hare in the form 
of a fiend, closed with her rival, and left a 
mark that went with the adventurer to the 
grave. Witness the trial of Elspetli Cursetter 
in 1629. And the crueller, though prettier, 
visitation was handed down of how sweet 
cherul>8 left among the grass till their mothers 
sheared, were removed, fleeter than Hannah 
Lament's bairn, and hideous lumps of ugliness 
put in their place to meet the eyes of the dis- 
tracted women. Such tides as those fired the 
imagination of the ballad singer, whose rude 
verses have come down to us. Nor were the 
swains without their fears in the reaping field, 
for, inong the crowded ears of standing corn, 
was there not "faiiy butter" to lure the youthful 
heart away. All this, and the poetry of it, have 
gone, and left us the metallic rattle of the reap- 
ing machine, i\& monotonous as tlie song of 
many modern versifiers. — From the " Berwick- 
shire News." 



A garland for the hero's crest, 

And twined by her he loves the best ; 

To eN^ery lovely lady bright, 

What can I wish but faithful knight? 

To eveiy faithful lov^i- too, 

AVhat can I wish but lady true? 

— ^Marmion. 
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Colonel Stuart Douglas Elliot. 

TN the Border Magazine for January 
1899 there was a portrait and bio- 
graphical sketch of the genial and un- 
tiring secretary of the Edinburgh 
Borderers' Union, and on several occasions it 




By the courtesy of the proprietors of the 
"Hawick News" we are permitted to reproduce 
a new and interesting photo of Colonel Elliot 
— which recently appeared in their widely-cir- 
culated paper — and to reprint part of the notes 
which accompanied the picture. 

" In the midst of the pressing cares of a large 




From Photo by] 



Ck>l. Stuart Douqlas Elliot. 



has been a pleasure to us to make reference to 
that gentleman who has done so much to keep 
alive that love of the Borderland which we be- 
lieve to be so beneficial to all who come under 
its spell. 



[J. M'Njvirn. 



and flourishing business, Colonel Elliot has de- 
voted a great amount of time and attention t(» 
the Volunteer movement. A descendant of the 
famous Border Elliots who in ancient times did 
such doughty dee<ls in connection with the 
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feiids and fora3's of the past, the military in- 
stinct has found vent in this direction, though 
in his case the motto is — "Defence, not de- 
fiance." He joined the Volunteers in 1876, ris- 
ing through the various grades of Sergeant, 
Lieutenant, Captain, Major, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel, being appointed to the last-named of- 
fice in 1899, in succession to Hon. Col- 
onel Martin, of the 4th V.B. Royal Scots. 
In 1900 he was granted the honorary 
rank of Colonel. As Colonel of this regi- 
ment, Mr Elliot has been, extremely success- 
ful, tlie numbers being fully maintained, and 
the conduct and discipline of the men highly 
credita})le. Colonel Elliot is deservedly popu- 
lar. Although a strict disciplinarian, he knows 
how to temper justice with mercy, with the re- 
sult, that no smarter battalion has been seen at 
Stobs than the 4th V.B.R.S. Colonel Elliot 
holds the long-service Volunteer medal and the 
Volunteer officer's decoration for twenty years' 
comnn'ssioned service, besides War Office certi- 
ficates for Tactics, Topography, Fortification, 
Military Law, itc. In March, 1903, he attended 
a school of instruction in Glasgow and gained 
a special certificate (Field Officers' P.S.) As a 
friend, Colonel Elliot is constant and true ; as 
a speaker, he is always pointed and practical, 
as well as sensible and genial. Indeed, his good 
humour is one of his conspicuous qualities. He 
is the soul of honour ; and as a business man 
he ranks very high." 

The following paragraph from an eveninj:; 
paper gives a short summary of Colonel Elliot's 
opinion on the recent camp training at Stobs : 

" In a battalion order Colonel S. Douglas 
Elliot, V.D., commanding -1th V.B. the Royal 
Scots, thanks the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men who took part in the 32nd 
Field Army Brigade Camp at Stobs from 17th 
to 3 1st July for the excellent work performed 
durinjr the fortnight's training. Tlie conduct 
and discipline throughout were excellent, all 
orders met with ready and willing obedience, 
and good feeling and comradeship pervaded all 
ranks. Tlie ex]:)erience of a second year in the 
Field Army has completely justified the selec- 
tion of this Battalion for a place in the 32nd 
Field Army Brigade. Tlie O.C. specially thanks 
the Quarter-Master and his Staff for their high- 
ly efficient and successful work." 



Will there be Heather there? 

O, WILL there be heather in yonder land. 

The land of the far-off golden? 
Will some of its streets be carpeted 

Pnrple, like hills of olden ? 
Will there be feet that are aching to press. 

Mountains of lilac hne? 
Hands that are outstretched to gather 

Tlie purple, that once they knew ? 

Will there be heather. There? 

They say that the grand exotics, will 

Scent the wondrous air; 
That the palms will raise their lofty heads. 

And eveiy flower be fair. 
They say that the harps are golden— that 

The sea no more will drown — 
That the grave no more will open wide, for 
■ "Cross" will have turned "Crown." 

But— Will there be heather. There? 

They speak of the gates of precious stone. 

And the magic of the river; 
They speak of the "many mansion" homes. 

And the Great and Glorious Giver. 
But will there be hills of heather bloom. 

On the other side the shore? 
Will the heather keep growing for hill-born feet» 

That will tread life's moors no more? 

Will there be heather. There? 

J. PSINOLE ThORBURN. 



Where livefi the man that has not tried 
How mirtli can into folly glide, 
And folly into sin ! 

— Bridal of Triernaain. 



The pleasant picture given in the Hon. Emily 
Lawless's recent sympathetic monograph on 
Maria Edgeworth of the friendship between the 
Irish novelist and Sir Walter Scott recalls the 
name of another feminine writer who admired 
tlie great romancist — Miss Anna Seward, better 
known, perhaps, as the "Swan of Lichfield," 
who was born in the vicarage of Eyam. Her 
admiration of Scott was unbounded, and Lock- 
hart tells how, filled with this passionate ad- 
miration, she prevailed upon him to visit her at 
Lichfield, and was so impressed that she be- 
queathed her poetry to him, with the injunc- 
tion to publish it speedily, with a sketch of her 
life prefixed. Poor Scott, in a letter to Joanna 
Baillie, wrote — "The despair which I used to 
feel on receiving poor Miss Seward's letters, 
whom I really liked, gave me a most unsenti- 
mental horror for sentimental letters. I am 
now doing penance for my ill-breediog by sub- 
mitting to edit her posthumous poetry, most of 
which is absohitely execrable." Fortunately 
Miss Seward left her literary letters, to Con- 
stable, who allowed Scott to run his pen through 
all her extravagant eulogies of himself and his 
poetry. 
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Scott and Qiasgow. 

pHAT would Glasgow people do 
" without Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and 
his comforts o* the Sautmarket, 
not to mention the memory of 
his ** worthy faither the Deacon — rest 
and bless him]" and yet I am afraid that 
too many of tlie citizens forget that they owe 
this splendid creation to the brilliant imagina- 
tion of Scott. But Sir Walter had other con- 
nections with St Mungo's city, as the following 
extract will show : — 

'* It may be of interest to recall the fact that 
Sir Walter Scott was thrice nominated for the 
office of Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 
though, strange to say, he never held that posi- 
tion. In 1822, when Sir Walter and Sir James 
Mackintosh were the candidates, the votes of 
the nations were equal, and the retiring Rector, 
Mr Francis Jeffrey, «rave his casting vote (a 
privilege now belonging to the Cha-ncellor) in 
favour of Sir James. In 1824, Sir Walter 
Scott, Henry Brougham, and Henry Mackenzie 
(the Man of Feeling) were nominated. Glot- 
tiana and Loudoniana voted for Brougham, 
Rothseiana and Transforthana for Sir Walter. 
Mackenzie had only a few votes, as it was un- 
derstood that his age would prevent his being 
present for installation. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, in his turn, gave his casting vote for 
Brougham. In 1828, Sir Walter was again 
nominated, this time against Thomas CampbeJl, 
the poet. Again two nations voted for Soott 
ana two for Campbell. Tlie Yice-Rector (Rev. 
Gavin Gibb, D.D., Professor of Hebrew,) gave 
the casting vote for Sir Walter. The -suppor- 
ters of Campbell protested against this vote aa 
illegal, and sent intimation of their protest to 
both candidates. Sir Walter, having previously 
refused the appointment of Lord Rector in an- 
other of the Scottish Universities, addressed a 
letter to the Principal declining the Rectorship ; 
and, says the brief chronicle of the time, "the 
University was thus deprived of the high honour 
of enrolling the Scottish Sliakespeare among 
the number of its Lord Rectors." 

There is a melancholy interest in recalling 
the words of the lamented Professor Veitch as 
he lectured on "Sir Walter Scott" in St 
Andrew's Hall, Glasgow, shortly after the insti- 
tution of the Glasgow Sir Walter Scott Club, the 
first of its kind. From a condensed report I 
quote a few sentences : — 

"With Sir Walter Scott the outward was 
the expression of the inward, and the inspira^ 
tion of his genius lay deep in his human hearted- 
ness. It was that which gave power to his best 



creations, and while the splendid imagination 
of the author drew to him the admiration of 
Scotland and of the world, the man gathered 
round him through his feelings of sympathetic 
love a brotherhood of friends who loved him in 
return as selaom man had been loved. It was a 
pity that the enthusiasm evoked at the centen- 
ary had been allowed to pass without the in- 
stitution of a club, but he was pleased to know 
that the blank was now filled. And it was well 
that such a club should have its rise in Glas- 
gow, where the people were supposed to be 
wholly immersed in commercial pursuits. Tlie 
Professor pointed out the beauties to be found 
in the works of Scott, and claimed him as the 
one who had first opened the grandeur of the 
Scottish dialect and Scottish scenery to the 
other nations of tlie world, so that now Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and the United States 
of America had an U!iderstanding of, and a feel- 
ing for, Scotland and its history, the very op- 
posite of what existed a hundred years ago. In 
that respect it seemed to him that the works »of 
Sir Walter Scott, read as they had been by 
thousands of men and women in all ranks of 
life over the world, had been, and now were,, 
one of the most powerful influences in modem 
times in diffusing a sense of the brotherhood of 
man, especially in uniting together all English- 
speaking people of the world. Every British 
colonist felt a stronger bond to the old mother 
country than he would otherwise have felt^ wheti 
he read the story of the ' Heart of Midlothian ' 
or the * Bride of Lammermoor.' The feeling of 
loyalty to the British crown on the part of the 
colonists had its deepest nourisliment in our 
common literature, and in none more so than 
in the Scotland of Scott^ and he had no fear for 
that loyalty so long as the rude cabins oi Can- 
ada and Australia resoimded with the strains of 
' Jock o' Hazeldean.' " Tlie late Sheriff Spens 
presided at the above lecture, and in introduc- 
ing the lecturer, said that ''if they took Sir 
Walter Scott as a man, and considered his writ- 
incrs and what he did for humanity, he was 
second to none save Shakespeare. The object 
of the club was ' to promote the study of Sir 
Walter Scott's life and writings, and encouracre 
a more familiar acquaintance with the locali- 
ties rendered classic by his pen.' That was a 
somewhat small scope, and he should like that 
they should recocrnise it a« a patriotic duty to 
do honour to Sir Walter Scott and help for- 
ward a great national movement in tln*« direc- 
tion." • D. S. 



Ane*s aye drunk or mad, if he tells what 
grit f. Iks dinna like to hear. — " Rob Roy." 
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"A nice crater, 
ineeiut to spare, 
ve a' aboot it." 



The Kire'nin'. 

f EAR me, ye're airlv a-fit the day, 
Margetf 

Mrs Anderson fired her obser- 
vation at a passer-by without lift- 
ing her head or making any perceptible pause 
in the work with which she was occupied. She 
was scrubbing and carefully " plottin' " a huge 
barrel churn at the outside of her cottage door. 
**Ye wasna at the kirs'nin' last nicht!" 

''What kirs'nin' was that?" 

"The Donald's bairn." 

*'0h, I can hardly say I have any acquaint- 
ance wi' the Donalds. I've been introduced to 
Mrs Donald — that's the maist o't. She seems a 
rale nice crater." 

She — ^but I see ye have a 
Come away in an' I'll tell 
Having finally wiped her 
<;hurn dry with a clean linen cloth, Mrs Ander- 
son tilted it up against the edge of the door- 
6tep and led the way into her clean, tidy kit- 
chen. 

"Ye never saw a wumman in sic a state as 
Mrs Donald was yesterday mornin' a' the days 
o' yer life. I was passin' aboot ten o'clock on 
ma wey to the well when I heard an awfu' 
soond o' greetin' comin' frae the hoose. The 
door was open, sae I poppit doon ma can an' 
keekit roond. Tliere was Mrs Donald hersel' 
sittio' wi' her heid on the end o' the kitchen 
table greetin' an' sobbin' as if her very heart 
wad burst. 

'*My, Mrs Donald," says I, "what in a' the 
wide wurld's the maitter?" 

"Ye must have gottin' a terrible gliff, Mrs 
Anderson," interrupted the visitor. 

"Gliff ! I thocht o' naething less than that 
her man or the bairn was deid. 

"Is't Jimes, Mrs Donald?" says I, "or the 
bairn, or has onything happened to Jeanie?" 
"Jeanie's the auldest lassie," Mrs Anderson 
paused to explain. "She's been six month in a 
rale ixuid place an' she's hame the noo for a 
week's holiday. Jeanie's sixteen, an* the bairn 
was six weeks' auld yesterday. There's only 
the twae o' them. 

"Is onythine: wrang wi' Jeanie," says I, for 
the lassie had had a rale bad cauld, an' ye never 
ken what caulds may lead to. 

Weel, a' the puir crater could dae was to 
shake her heid an' hand oot a wee bit white 
muslin she was grippin' in yin o' her hands. I 
could make nae meanin' oot o't ava. 

"Can ye no speak up, Mrs Donald," siK's I. 
"If naebody's ill or deid what makes ye sit an" 
greet; like that? It canna be that Jimes has 



lost his place? — but, hoots, that's no to be 
thocht o'. Jimes is ower muckle respeckit." 

At that she liftit her heid an' wipit her eeii 
wi' her apron, an', says she, still haundin' oot 
the bit white muslin. 
"It was the coo!" 

"The coo !" says I. "My, Mrs Donald, that's 
an awfu' job. f m terrible vexed for ye if the 
coo's deid." 

"Oh, the coo's no deid," says she. "I wadna 
care if it was — it's eaten up every inch o* the 
bairn's kirs'nin' robe — that's a' that's left o't," 
haudin' up the bit muslin that she'd aye been 
clingin' to. 

"My 1 I was sorry for her, Marget. She had 
vrash't oot the bit frockie an' spread it oot on 
the gress in the coo park to dry. She was 
fear'd to pit it on the hedge in case o' the 
thorns tearin't." 

" But whatever did she lay a thing like that 
in the coo's road for?" question^ Marget, 
again interrupting Mrs Anderson's rapid flow 
of sentences. "It's weel kenned kye like nae- 
thing better than to get hand o' clean wash'd 
claes." 

"Naebody kenned tliat better nor Mrs Don- 
ald, but slie didna ken the coo was to be there. 
Jimes had tell't her the nicht afore that the 
beast was to gang to the auld gress park the 
next mornin', so, of course, she thocht it was 
a' richt. Man-like, Jimes had changed his 
m.ind on a sudden an' said naething aboot it. 
"When the puir crater gaed roond to fetch in 
the bit robe to iron't there was the coo chowiii' 
up the last vestige o' the bonnie embroider't 
skiit. Not a morsel was left but the wee bit 
body that Mrs Donald got hand o' an' poo'd 
oot o' the beast's mooth.'* 
"Is the body entire?" says I. 
"It's no torn," savs she, "but it's a' dirtv 

an' " 

"Oh, that's easy sortit," says I, "there's 
plenty time to wash oot the body again — ^an' 
for a heap mair nor that. We maun get a bit 
muslin an' make a new skirt. I've been a 
diessmaker, an' I'll help ye a' I can, Mrs Don- 
ald," says I. "Wliere's Jeanie? She maun rin 

ower to Melrose an' git " 

"Jeanie's away to Melrose," broke in the puir 
crater. "She's no to be hame till six o'clock. 
I fent her for a cake an' some sma' bread an' 
things for the tea the nicht." ' 
"That's an awfu' peety," says I. 
"Had I kenned afore she left I wadna have 
grudged the price o' a new robe off at the 
grund. There's a hale lot o' folk comin' the 
nicht, an' it's Mr Nichol's first kirs*nin'. His 
name's James Joseph Nichol, and the bairn's 
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to be ca'd Jemima Josephine Nichol ef ter him 
— ^to think o' her havin' to be babteesed in a 
cotton goonie," says she, an' begins to greet 
an' sob again. . 

"We're no come to that yet," says I, 
thinkin' as hard as I could. Mrs Donald sob- 
bit an' sobbit till at last I says, "Weel, weel, 
naething was ever mendit wi' greetin', Mrs Don- 
ald. Dry yer face an' let's think what's to be 
dune. The bairn's to be kirs'en't an' a robe's 
to be providit. Have ye nae bits o' odd muslin 
in the hoose ?" 

"No a morsel," says she. "I've been in 
every corner an' every drawer upstairs an' 
doon." 

She's as nice a crater Mrs Donald as ye could 
meet ony day in the week, but she hasna juist 
as much gumption as she micht have, an' ^e's 
easy knockit doon. So — "Twae heids are better 
than yin, Mrs Donald," says I. "We'll juist 
have another look. What's that ? My ! where's 
yer een, Mrs Donald? Here's the very thing 
lyin' on the tap o' this bottom drawer. It 
looks like a bairn's robe made to oor hand," 
«n* oot I pu's twae parcels 0' bonnie floor'd 
muslin. 

"Oh, my! thae's no mine," says she, kind o' 
fear'd like. 'Thae's Jeanie's,"*says she, "her 
mistress gied her twae braw new aprons when 
she bargained wi' her to bide on another half- 
year. For ony sake pit them back again, Mrs 
Anderson. Jeanie's awfu' perteekler aboot her 
•things — an' she's uncommon high temper't for 
sic a young crater. I wadna like to set her up 
on the bairn's kirs'nin' nicht." 

"Ye've to choose atween settin' Jeanie's back 
up an' baptisin' yer bairn in a cotton frock, Mrs 
Donald," says I, kind o' dry like. "Jeanie's 
yer ain bairn when a's said an' dune. She's 
only sixteen, an' if she was yin-an '-twenty she's 
hardly likely to sue ye for damages. Of coorse, 
ye'll gie the lassie her aprons back again. John 
Cochrane o' Galashiels has a drawer fu' o' them, 
the very pattern o' Jeanie's. I bocht yin for 
ma niece the other day — twae an' tenpence 
each." 

"If I thocht Jeanie wadna" — an* she began 
kind o' wheengin' again. 

"Is't to be the bairn in a cotton frock or no ? 
That's the question," says I, looking her 
straicht in the een. 

That settle't it. She didna say another word. 

"Haund me that bit body," says I. 'Te'll 
have a robe worth lookin' at by six* o'clock, Mrs 
Donald," an* hame I goes an' at it wi' needle 
an' threed as hard as I could work. When the 
clock chappit six there was the bonniest 
kirs'nin' robe ye ever saw in yer life lyin* ready 



on Mrs Donald's parlour bed. Puir crater, she 
was pleased — but we baith sang a different sang 
when Jeanie cam' hame frae Melrose. My 
word, her mother was richt, that lassie has a 
fearfu' temper. Eh, she was angry 1 For full 
half-an-'our she gaed at it teeth an' nail. Then 
she grat, an' her mother grat. 

At the half-'oor's end — efter she*d gotten a 
gnid taste o* ma tongue — she quietit doon an' 
began to listen to reason, but her mother an' 
her were that begrutten, I thocht for a while 
that naither yin nor other wad ever be fit to 
pit in an appearance. However, by the time 
they had gotten their faces washed an' weel 
laved wi' some elder-flower water I had lyin' 
in a drawer, they lookit fine, an' baith o' them 
were a' smiles afore the folk began to come. 

Efter a' the steery the nicht juist went off 
grand. It's no easy to be onything but cheery 
when Mr Nichol's aboot. He had a joke for 
everybody, an' keepit the hale hoose lauchin'. 

The bairn was awfu' guid, puir wee wifie — 
never gied a whumper when the water was 
sprinkl't on her face, an' the minister gied her 
a guid shoor. 

Wumman, Marget, the queerest thing hap- 
pen't when Jimes was takin' the vows on him. 
We were a' rale solemn, as we had every reason 
to be, for Mr Nichol was very impressive. Weel, 
a' the doors had been left open to keep doon 
the heat, an' juist as the minister was pressin' 
Lame a maist important point, a terrible 
screech cam' frae the parrot in the kitchen — 
an' then it took to lauchin', an' it lauched an' 
better lauch'd till ye wad fair have fancied it 
was a human bein*. Biit when it began to cry 
as plain as ye like, "What's that yer sayiii'? 
What's that yer sayin'f' ower an' ower an' 
ower (just like a parrot, ye ken), it was hardly 
possible to keep doon a smile. I saw Mr 
Nichol's mooth twitch, an' as for masel' I very 
near misbehaved an' lauched right oot. 

Jimes Donald's sort o' deef and has a great 
trick o' savin' thae very words. The crater 
maun have pickit them up. They're queer 
beasts, parrots. 

My, Marget, was that twal* chappin' ? Weel, 
it's no nice to turn a freend oot, but I maun be 
at the village at half-past — an' it's a guid half- 
'oor's step, as ye ken. I'll juist hurry on ma 
bonnet an' walk sae fer wi' ye. 

Maroarbt Flbtchbr. 



Hope, tiie last support of the wretched. In 
every difficulty, in every doubt, in every danger, 
Hope will fight even if he cannot oonquer. — 
Peveril of the Peak. 
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Scott and the Psalms. 

iANY" of us can recall the days 
when the metrical version of the 
Psalms was considered the best 
medium for praise in most of 
our churches, and though we may not desire 
to see the old order of things brought back 
again, we cannot help regretting that in many 
of our places of worship the hymns have almost 
entirely displaced the Psalms. The merits of 
the Scottish metrical version have been, dis- 
cussed and re-discussed long before most of ua 
were bom, so the present newspaper correspond- 
ence on the subject is but reyiving old debates. 
Mr Bayley of Halls, Dunbar, a son-in-law of Mr 
Gideon Pott of Knowsworth, haa sent to the 
newspapers for publication the following holo- 
graph letter in his possession, written by Sir 
Walter Scott, to the Rev. Principal Baird, 
Moderator of the" General Assembly in 1800 : — 

Dear Sir,— I was honoured with yonr letter, and I 
assure you I should feel happy if it were in my 
power to be of service to the undertaking which you 
reoommend with so much propriety. Not to men- 
tion other requisites in which I feel my deficiency, 
I think my total unacquaintance with the original 
language of the Scriptures is of itself a complete 
incapacity. As I derive my acquaintance with the 
inspired writings solely from the prose transla- 
tion, I must inevitably be liable to transfer into 
any poetical version of the Psalms every imperfec- 
tion and amplification which may exist in the trans- 
lation into the i)oetical version, which would thus 
be the shadow of a shade. Besides, after all, I am 
not sure whether the old-fashioned version of the 
Psalms does not serve the purposes of public wor- 
ship better than smoother versification and greater 
terseness of expression. The ornaments of poetry 
are not perhaps required in devotional exercises — 
nay, I do not know whether, unless used very spar- 
ingly and with great taste, they are altogether con- 
sistent with them. The expression of the old met- 
rical translation, iliough homely, is plain, forc- 
ible, and intelligible, and very often possesses a 
rude sort of majesty which' perhaps would be ill 
exchanged for mere eloquence. Their antiquity is 
also a circumstance striking to the imagination, 
and possessing a corresponding influence upon the 
feelings. They are the very words and accents of our 
early reformers, sung by them in woe and gratitude 
in the fields, in the churches, and on the scaffold. 
The parting with this very association of ideas is a 
serious loss to the cause of devotion, and scarce to 
be incurred without the certainty of corresponding 
advantages. But if these recollections are valu- 
able to persons of education, they are almost in- 
dispensable to the edification of the lower ranks, 
whose prejudices do not permit them to consider 
as the words of the inspired poetry the versions 
of living or modem i)oet8, but persist, however ab- 
surdly, in identifying the original with the ancient 
translation. I would not have you suppose, my dear 
sir, that I by any means disapprove of the late 
very well chosen paraphrases, but I have an old 



fashioned taste in sacred as well as prophane poetry 
— I cannot help preferring even Sternhold and 
Hopkins to Tate and Brady, and our own metrical 
version of the Psalms to both. I hope, therefore, 
they will be touched with a lenient hand, and I 
have written you a long letter that I might satisfy 
yon in what a serious point of. view I regard any- 
thing connected with our national worship, as well 
as of the consideration, due to any request of yours. 
—I am, my dear Sir, your most faithful servant, 
Waltbb Scott. 



RoBBRT Cochrane, writing on "The Literajy 
Society'' in our "Our Young Men," says the 
Rev. J6hn Thomson, a Hawick parish minister, 
relates how his father^ William Thomi^oD, a 
well-known Roxburghshire farmer, attended a 
literary society called the Pantheon when a 
joiner's apprentice in Selkirk. Mr Thomson 
believes Parthenon was meant. That matters 
little. One night the debate was Whether 
the horse or the ox was the more useful animal." 
The youth who took the side of the ox enlarged 
on the good milk, cream, butter, cheese, whey, 
flesh, horns, hair, and hoofs yielded by this 
animal for the good of ntian. The youth who 
followed asked, amidst derisive laughter, "Who 
ever heard of an ox producing milk, cream» or 
butter?" Young William "Hiamson was not 
always in such safe company. Along with eight 
other young men Thomson made his way to a 
lonely cave on Minchmoor, near Selkirk, where 
there was an illicit whisky still. The cave was ' 
lit by a pine knot in a crusie, as the rude iron 
lamp was called. Here the young men chatted, 
laughed, sang songs, played cards, and drank 
whisky. The whisky soon began to tell on 
them. Thomson was congratulated on standing 
so much without being tipsy, as it was thought 
unmanly to pass the glass. The reason was 
that he managed to get behind the others and 
empty his glass among the rubbish of the cave. 
How they all got home that night Thomson 
could never tell. L;ke the " founding pint " 
which Hugh Miller received when an appren- 
tice, and which made him unable to read his 
beloved Bacon'si eesa3ns in the evening, and 
cured him for ever, this had the same effect 
upon Thomson. 



There was a soft and pensive grace, 
A cast of thought upon her face, 
That suited well the forehead high, 
TTie eyelash dark, and downcast eye ; 
The mild expression spoke a mind 
In duty firm, compos'd, resign'd. 

— Rokebv. 
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DUNCAN FRASER, F.E.I.S. 

By G. S. Aitken. 




I R DUNCAN FHA8EU was very much 
niisseil this line suiiiiiier at Yarrow 
and the regions beyond. At kirk 
and post office, nianse and inn, 
everyone asked w^hat had become of him. Even 
the fish in the Imrns and lochs were anxious, 
especially an ancient of the Loch of the Lowes, 
which, surviving all that skilled angler's wiles 
so many years, wondered wliat had happened to 
cause the unwonted absence. But the fact was, 
Mr Fraser had altered his liaunt for the one 
seison to the not Jar distant county of Ber- 
wick, trying the Wliitadder for a change of 
tiout, 80 breaking a long record at bonnie 
Henderland. But the magnetism of Yarrow 
is not thus easily dispelled, and doubt- 
less some wayfarer will conie across him about 
the end of Septend)er near to the Gordon Arms, 
his ideal inn ; or wading the Yarrow just 
above the Douglas Burn. His visits to Yarrow 
go far back into the life-time of Tibbie Shiels, 
and many a walk he nuist have had to lone St 
Mary's Kirk an<l the Wizard's grave. And from 
that eerie spot allowed the distant view of 
Dryhope Tower to throw an old-time glamour 
on the landscape, 8trengthene<l not a little as 



Altrive and Mount Benger came into view. 
Et trick Kirk is not far away, with its associa- 
tions of Thomas Boston and his eventful times. 
In another direction would be seen what is 
known in classic vernacular as "Tibbie Shiels," 
with its recollections of Scott, Wilson, and 
Hogg, and the many famous pilgrims of other 
lands who came, and in varied forms put on 
record their sunny memories of the spot. 

Mr Fraser developed physically very early, 
by the age of fifteen he had reached his full 
stature of five feet ten inches ; and this was 
accompanied by corresponding intellectual mat- 
urity, for by that time he began to show what 
tht human voice associated with nuisical taste 
was able to do, and was asked to conduct the 
singing of three separate schools of the congre- 
gation with which he was connecte<l, viz., St 
James' Place U.P., now U.F. Church, Edin- 
burgh. 

As was once so common, the congregation 
had a flourishing fellowship meeting, so large 
that it met in two sections, and after holding 
the office of vice-president of one of them, "le 
was advanced to the presidentship of both. 

Mr Fraser, after training in London and else- 
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where, had the honour of singing in Edinburgh 
the tenor solos of the "Messiah/' "Elijah," and 
" St Paul," a record with which he may be well 
satisfied when he thinks of the great names, 
familiar as household words, associated in the 
rendering of these grand oratorios. 

But, alas, for St James', Mr Eraser's reputa- 
tion as a singer and teacher of church music 
had reached tie South Side of Edinburgh, and 
he was invited by the Free New North to lead 
the congregational service of praise, and this 
he did for the long period of thirty-three years, 
retiring two years ago, while his vocal power 
was still in full vigour and his natural force 
unabated. In acknowledging his long services, 
his excellent partner had a share in the congre- 
gational recognition. 

Mr Eraser carried his fellowship meeting ac- 
tivity with him to the New North, and was ac- 
tive there in resuscitating the Literary Society, 
and was for several years the editor of its MS. 
magazine, which included amongst its contri- 
butors some men who have since become fam- 
ous, notably Professor George Adam Smith. 

Mr Eraser, as leader of praise, was present 
for many years at Mr Dickson's Saturday fore- 
noon meetings for the young. He remembers 
with pleasure Principal Cairns sitting in a back 
seat and often coming forward at the close to 
say something to the auditors. 

Mr Eraser is a man of genial presence, and 
has an affectionate hold of the young people 
in his training of them. It was a treat to see 
and hear the children at the annual meeting of 
the combined Sabbath school choirs of the 
U.F. Church in the Assembly Hall in May 
1904 ; and the audience will not forget the per- 
fonnance of the little girl — so small that she 
had to stand upon a chair — as a charming in- 
stance of Mr Eraser's persuasive skill with small 
folk, of whom it is easy to see that the father of 
three stalwart sons is very fond. 

But as Sheriff Guthrie said amid applause on 
that occasion, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
"What of Mr Eraser? Why, he is everywhere." 
And so he seems to be, for he is a well-known 
lecturer on Scottish song, most beautifully illus- 
trated by his own expressive voice, and whether 
in Edinburgh or some Border or Northern town, 
ho is sure of a large a\icUence and a cordial wel- 
come. The result to the listeners is a more 
ardent appreciation of Scottish music. 

Mr Eraser began teaching music in schools 
before he had left his teens, and many pupils 
of "Dr Bell's," or "Tlic Lancasterian," or 
'•Plcardy Place'' Schools owe their interest in 
this art to his example and encouragement. 

Mr Eraser has also held the position of music 



master under the Edinburgh School Board since 
the inauguration of the Education Act of 1872. 
His circle of private pupils is naturally very 
wide, and many of them have attained high 
distinction as vocalists even in the musical pro- 
fession. 

Tlie audience in the U.E. Assembly Hall has 
heard him annually for we cannot say how 
many years as leader of the psalmody at its 
gathering in the month of May, and this year, 
besides that periodical duty, he had to return 
during the middle of his well-earned holiday in 
Berwickshire to conduct the praise at the mem- 
orable meeting of 10th August, and the manner 
in which on that occasion he led the fathers and 
brethren in the singing of "Stroudwater" with- 
out instrumental accompaniment was something 
t) remember. 

Eour years ago his skill as a leader was at- 
tested in the Waverley Market assemblage of 
7000 people at the Union of the United Presby- 
terian and the Eree Churches, where his voice 
rang out clear as a bell, tremulous with expres- 
sion, this, with his characteristic beat of the 
hand and swing of the arm, impelling the aud- 
ience to good time and tune. 

Those wise people who had the prescience to 
obtain and preserve a copy of one of the current 
monthlies containing a pictorial illustration of 
that historic meeting will find our friend re- 
presented there in his official robes, forming 
one of the group of dignitaries assembled at the 
Moderator's platform. 

Mr Eraser has since 1880 carried on a very 
necessary work in the musical instruction of the 
students of the New College, which ought to 
bear fruit in. the interest they will be able to 
take in the service of praise in their future 
congregations. 

This is a matter of no little importance quite 
apart from considerations of the sympathy 
which should exist between minister and musi- 
cal conductor, for occasion may arise when the 
ministerial president of a meeting may be called 
on in the absence of a musical leader to em- 
ploy his own resources, and it would be very 
unfortunate, if, failing personal musical skill 
and knowledge, he had to appeal to a too oblig- 
ing enthu&iasc in the audience, who, as in an 
instance. that occurred within the writer's re- 
collection, raised a tune of the wrong metre, to 
the confusion of himself and those who were 
present. 

If a heavy shock of hair is a sign of virility, 
then Mr Eraser is a virile man ; but it must not 
be supposed that because his crown of glory is 
white like the silvery pow of "John Anderson 
my Jo' John," that he has attained a venerable 
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4ige. It is only an anticipation, like the early • 
snow on "Ettrick Pen." He is yet in his prime, 
And may look forward to many years of useful- 
ness in his profession. 

In his possession is a whole book-shelf of 
Matthew Henry's Commentary, presented to 
liiin in 1864. But let not the calculating school 
boy think that this forty-year-old gift traverses 
the above statement, because we must hasten to 
add that the volumes were given to him while 
yet in his teens. It is the lot of few to receive 
so solid a present in adolescent years, and i^ 
^hows that he must have done good work ^o to 
merit it, and suggests that the donor must have 
jrecognised in him a love of massive reading. 

In displaying the volumes he may probably 
pass the remark that essays contributed by him 
to the St James' Place Associations were in- 
-debted for part of their matter to extracts from 
this timely gift. Mr Fraser is a generous 
lender of good books, but he draws the line .vt 
Matthew Henry. From this it may be inferred 
that the Chester divine is in pretty frequent 
use. 

In the Literary Association Mr Fraser was 
-often in friendly opposition to a member who 
afterwards settled in the United States, and be- 
came one of the most successful lawyers at the 
American Bar, and but for his British birth 
would have been run for the Presidentship. Mr 
McKinley and he attended the same church. 

Besides pamphlets on church music, such as 
'*The Choir of the Future'* and "Church 
Praise," Mr Fraser has published a collection 
of poems and sketches bearing the title "River- 
side Rambles," now in its second edition, and 
it is understood that he has a series of sonnets 
commemorating every bum that discharges its 
clear, wimpling water into the classic Meggat. 
May he see his way to give them to the world 
ere long. 

The present writer has had the good fortime 
to hear some of them read by the author, and 
he found them as interpreters, so great an aid 
to his interest in the scenery they describe, that 
lie cannot do less than wish that they may be 
made accessible to all who desire to look below 
the surface of nature and bring to light the 
profound meaning of God's marvellous handi- 
work in creation. Mr Fraser has also written 
Largely on music in education. 

Like all kind-hearted people, Mr Fraser has 
a faculty of good-natured humour, which finds 
its way into such contributions as that inserted 
in the "Musical Age" for May 1902, and en- 
titled "The Old Scottish Precentor." He has 
rendered a distinct service to the temperance 
cause by editing "Songs and Hymns for Bands 



of Hope." The new enlarged edition bears 
date 1884, and is still in use. More power to 
Mr Fraser as a total abstainer, and may it be 
said without offence in these cigarette daya as 
a non-smoker also. 

As a Borderer by adoption, Mr Fraser is 
keenly interested in all that relates to the 
South of Scotland, as his contributions to this 
magazine show; but perhaps the things per- 
taining to that district which give him most 
pleasure are, first, that he is a member of the 
Council of the Edinburgh Border Counties' 
Association ; second, that the poet of the Bor- 
ders, "J. B. Selkirk," is one of his most esteemed 
friends and correspondents; and, third, that 
he was hon. secretary to the committee that re- 
stocked St Mary's Loch with Locfh Leven trout 
a few years ago. 

As may readily be inferred from Mr Fraser' s 
regular visits year by year to the pastoral scen- 
ery of the Yarrow and Ettrick, it is clear that 
he is conservative in his choice of a holiday re- 
sort. Its quiet and sweetness seem to lie very 
near his heart, and indeed he could not have 
written so much and so sympathetically had 
he been a mere bird of passage. While, of 
course, there is much to be said in favour of 
seeing as much as possible of nature's marvel- 
lous variations of landscape, and the moods in 
which .they are presented of light and shade and 
colour, there may be in this preference for one 
spot a lesson to the many good folks who by 
means of cycle or motor are thus enabled to go 
further and see more. 

One is sometimes inclined to ask if these 
facile means of travel may not tend to accen- 
tuate the superficial consideration of things 
which seems to be a characteristic of the present 
age. There may be greater diversity of attain- 
ment with at the same time a lack of the stay- 
ing power and thoughtfulness which count for 
so much in life's real progress and enjoyment. 

At any rate, modern speed would never have 
led to the evolution of Wordsworth and his 
interpreter, J. Campbell Shairp, who, like Pro- 
fessor Veitch, saw far through the facts into 
the poetry of nature. 

And so good-speed to Mr Duncan Fraser in 
his many-sidedness, and may he publish those 
sonnets soon, and a find a discerning public de- 
mandin<y many editions of them. 



O, lowers' ©yes are sharp to seei, 
And lovers' ears in hearing ; 

And love, in life's extremity. 
Can lend an hour of cheering. 

—"Maid of Neidpath." 
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Sir Walter Scott's Courtship. 

[m WALTER threw a spell over all the 
places he mentioned in his poems and 
novels, so that the events he ascribes 
to certain localities seem more real 
than those historically attested. Especially is 
this the case on the Borders, but the little Spa 
of Gilsland, situated on the high lands dividing 
Cumberland from Northumberland, forms an 
exception to the rule. It is immortalised in 
"Guy Mannering,'* but the glamour of romance 
was added to the spell of fiction, for it was there 
that Scott first met and wooed his future wife. 
In the summer of 1797 the poet, then a young 
Edinburgh barrister, unknown to literary fame 



which flows the little river Irthing. On the op- 
posite bank, high above the noted Spa WelU 
is the Shaws Hotel, a great resort then of fash- 
ionable people. An 1804 guide-book thus de- 
scribes the life there: — "The morning, when 
fine, is generally spent in walking and riding ; 
the dinner-hour is three ; and after tea the com- 
pany go to the ball-room to dance, which amuse- 
ment continues until nine, the hour of supper.'* 
The writer of the foregoing little thought he- 
was throwing a side-light on a romance, for 
Scott was comparatively unknown in 1804. One^ 
of the guests in July 1797 who spent her morn- 
ings in riding was Miss Margaret Charlotte Car- 
penter (daughter of a French refugee), who waa 
the ward of the Rev. John Bird, Minor Canon of 
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save as the translator of some striking ballads 
from the German, went to the Elnglish Lakes 
with his brother and a friend. They visited 
Carlisle, Penrith, Ullswater, all of which were 
afterwards to figure in "Waverley," then wan- 
dered north-east to Gilsland. In "Guy Man- 
nering" young "Brown" is made to approach 
the village in the same way, so that he might 
see the remains of the Roman Wall, there "more 
visible than in any other part of its extent." 
Brown — and Dandie Dinmont — ^however, only 
had some refreshment at "Mumps Ha' " : whilst 
Scott and his friends stayed for some time in 
the village at Wardrew House, situated on the 
top of a high precipitous bank, at the foot of 



Carlisle Cathedral. One morning Scott and hi& 
friends met her on horseback and greatly ad- 
mired her. They easily obtained an introduc- 
tion by going to the dance at the Shaws that 
evening, where they all danced with her, but 
Walter Scott took her in to supper. "Who ever 
loved that loved not at first sight?" says Mar- 
lowe. 

DoTv-n by the river, a little further up than 
the Spa Well, there is a huge boulder — ^known 
as the Popping Stone — chipped smooth and 
rcpund by generations of tourists, who believe 
that Scott "popped" the momentous question 
there, sealing the compact under the Kissing- 
Bush near. (The stone chips, if slept on, are 
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supposed to act in the same way as wedding 
cflke.) Interesting, but rather commonplace 1 
The stor^' of the stone as told by an old school- 
fellow of Miss Carpenter's is much more ro- 
mantic. 

The Irthing, like all mountain streams, often 
rises very suddenly ; and, as before mentioned, 
the banks are very precipitous in many places. 
Scott and Miss Carpenter happened to be walk- 
ing near the river one day when a flood came 
on. Tlie great boulder, then much larger, of- 
fered the only refuge, so Scott asked the lady to 
"share his fate" thereon. They had to remain 



probably one of Scott's "love-offerings." "To 
a lady, with flowers from the Roman Wall, — 
written 1797, on an excursion from Gilsland.'* 

** Take these flowera which, purple waving, 

On the ruiu'd rampart grew, 
Where, the sons df freedom braving, 

Rome's imperial standards flew. 
Warriors from the breach of danger 

Pluck no longer laurels there ; 
They but yield the passing stranger 

Wild-flower wreaths for Beauty's hair." 

Gil si and having played such an important 
jiart in the young barrister's life it is no wonder 
that he made such extensive literary use of it in 
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there with the river madly swirling round them 
until the flood had sufficiently abated to let 
them regain the narrow upward path, and Scott 
w as so struck by the fortitude with which Miss 
Carpenter faced peril and bore discomfort that 
he determined to woo and win her I 

So the romance had its natural ending at 
Christmas of the same year, when, in the nave 
of Carlisle Cathedral, then the Parish Church 
of St Mary, the two were united in holy matri- 
mony by the lady's guardian. 

The followins: not verv meritorious lines were 



after years. "The Bridal of Triermain" is one 
of the least read of his metrical romances, but 
is invested with interest when the ruins of 
Triermain Castle are seen to the west of the 
village. There lived Sir Roland de Vaux, whose 
future wife was to be a model of all graces and 
virtues. 

" Where is the maiden of mortal strain. 
That may match with the Baron of Triermain ? 
She must be lovely, and constant, and kind. 
Holy, and pure, and humble of mind, 
Blithe of cheer, and gentle of mood, 
Courteous, and generous, and noble of blood." 
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Truly a formidable list of acttributes, such 
as we imagine Sir Walter, with his poetic and 
chivalrous temperament, desiring in the days 
when his heart was untouched. Did he think 
he had found the angel of his dreams when he 
met Miss Carpenter? He makes Sir Roland 
content — nay, madly in love with one who came 
short in many points of his requirements ; and 
it may be in so doing he describes his own ex- 
perience. 

M. Eva Hulsb. 




Early Border History. 

TN the "Dawn of Border History," 
which appeared in the May number 
of the BoRDBR Maoazinb, I intro- 
duced the subject which is continued 
in this article. On March 1, 1527-8, the Eng- 
lish Parliament met at York, and an instru- 
ment of renunciation of all past and present 
claims of the English King over Scotland was 
adopted, and the complete and entire independ- 
ence of Scotland established. (See Tytler, 
Vol. I. p. 154.) A Treaty was at the 
4Bame time outlined, the articles of which 
were satisfactorily adjusted at Edinburgh on 
the 17th day of March following, and the final 
step of approving and confirming the same took 
place at Northampton on the 4th of May by 
an English Parliament summoned for the pur- 
pose. The borders of England and Scotland 
had before this date (1327-8) been divided into 
marches or divisions, and regulations and laws 
for the proper modes of intercourse and com- 
munication between the two countries had been 
drawn up, and the different wardens of the 
marches authorised and empowered to see that 
the same were observed. In 1332-3, -owing to 
differences between the two kingdoms, the Scot- 
tish leaders began to break in upon the Eng- 
lish borders. Sir Archibald Douglas with a 
small army of three thousand men ravaged the 
country near to and round about Gillsland for 
about thirty miles with fire and sword, and 
carried off much booty. A retaliatory raid was 
made into Scotland by Sir Anthony Lucy of 
Oockermouth and much havoc committed. In 
the wars during the reign of Robert II. the 
Borders were in an almost continual state of 
predatory warfare. The power of the Barons 
at this time increased very much. "The right 
of private war was exercised by them in its 
fullest extent.'; (See Tytler, Vol. I. p. 
331.) After a fair held at the town 
of Roxburgh, then belonging to the English, 
March, a Scottish noble, surprised and stormed 



the town, set it on fire, and slaughtered an 
immense number of the English who had come 
for trade or pleasure. The English borderers 
retaliated and raided the lands of Sir John Gor- 
don. Gordon was naturally enraged, and col- 
lected his vassals and invaded England. He 
was on his way back when he encountered an 
English knight. Sir John Lilburn, with a nura*- 
ber of knights and other followers. A fierce 
conflict took place, but though the English were 
double in number to the Scots, Gordon and his 
men won the day, and carried Lilburn and 
their plunder into Scotland. 

The English warden, Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, with an army of seven thous- 
and men broke across the border and encamped 
near Dunse. During the night his horses broke 
loose and he was compelled to retreat. He, 
however, on his way back to England pillaged 
the lands of the Earl of March. 

After the battle of Otterburn (10th August, 
1388), a truce was concluded between the two 
countries, and it subsisted for about twelve 
years. It expired when Henry IV. became King 
of England, and the Scottish Borderers, who 
were glad that a state of war again existed be- 
tween the two countries, crossed the eastern 
marches in great numbers, stormed Wark 
Castle, and razed it to its foundations. Sir 
Robert ITmfraville then crossed the border, and 
in a skirmish or battle at Fullhopelaw defeateti 
the Scots who opposed him. It might be sup- 
posed that it was only inferior or petty vassala 
of the great barons that in defiance of all the 
laws for the governance of the marches carried 
(►n this ravaging and predatory warfare. Such 
was not the case, however. The great Border 
nobles on both sides did not hesitate to act or 
\>he offensive, and on various occasions when 
England and Scotland were at peace, or had a 
truce, assembled their vassals and carried fire 
and sword into each other's territories. On 
one occasion Sir Patrick Hepburn of Hailes led 
an army composed of Hepburns, Cockbums, 
and Landers into Northumberland. They were 
overtaken on their return at Nesbit Moor in 
the Merse (May 7, 1 402), and a desperate fight 
ensued, which resulted in the total defeat of 
Hepburn. The relations which the two king- 
doms had to each other in a great measure 
helped to excuse the great barons who joined in 
the Border frays. All the laws of the marches 
were set at nought, and the right of vassals to 
get protection from their superior was strongly 
insisted aj)on as a reason for reprisals and out- 
rages. 

The battle of Durham, or Neville's Cross 
(October 17, 1346), gave the Castle of Jed- 
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burgh into the hands of the English. It con- 
tinued to be an English possession for over 
sixty years, but sometime about the years 
1408-9 was reduced and taken by the Teviot- 
dule Borderers, who, however, were unable to 
destroy the walls and towers. (See Tytler, 
Vol. II. p. 38.) The town and Castlo 
of Roiburgh, which also at this time 
were in the possession of the English, were 
stormed and burned by Gavin Dunbar, ^e sec- 
ond son of the Earl of March, and Archibald 
Douglas of Drumlanrig. (See Tytler, Vol. 
II. p. 39.) The Castle of Roxburgh 
seems, however, to have been re-captured 
by the English, foy we find it in their posses- 
Rion in 1460. Following this, a short time after 
Sir Robert Umfraville made a raid on the bor- 
ders of Roxburgh, and sacked the town of Jed- 
nurgh at the time when a fair was being held 
there. 

The first Parliament of James I. was opened 
vt Edinburgh on the 26th of May, 1424. An 
Act was then passed directing that a proclama- 
tion should be made against private wars and 
feuds among the nobility in all time coming. 

The next outbreak of note took place in 
1 148-9 under the commands of the Earls of 
!^7orthumberland and Salisbury, who were war- 
dens of t])e East and West Marches. The Earl 
01 Northumberland is said to have left the 
town of Dunbar in flames after wasting ihe 
country on his road there ; while the Earl of 
Salisbury set fire to Dumfries. (See Tytler, 
Vol. II. page 143.) As a sort of reprisal Aln- 
T^ick was burned and plundered by James 
Douglas, brother to the Earl of Douglas. Then 
a force of six thousand English, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Harrington and Sir John 
Pennington, crossed the Solway, and were on 
the banks of the river Sark defeated by the 
Scots under the command of Hugh, Earl of 
Orniond. These outbreaks did not, however, 
lead to active war, but were looked on as acci- 
dental occurrences on the Borders, although 
quite in accordance with the general tenor and 
habits of the Borderers. It may, however, be 
noted that England and Scotland had been in 
a state of war for a considerable number of 
years, but truces had been agreed to by both 
parties over and over again. An eight years' 
truce which was agreed upon the year previous 
to the death of Robert II. was, on its expiration, 
renewed year after year for several years. For 
about twenty years before the accession of 
James I. the two countries had been in an in- 
cipient State of warfare, and this gave occasion 
to the Borderers, who indulged in what might 
almost be said to have been their favourite pas- 



time, of raiding, harrying, and rieving. There 
were lulls at intervals, but with very little in- 
termission the plundering raids were carried 
on. (From March 30, 1406.) When James I.^ 
who had been an illegal captive in England for 
eighteen years, came back to Scotland a truce 
of seven years was concluded between the two 
countries (1424.) This did not, however, pre- 
vent Border raiding. A Parliament held in 
Edinburgh in 1457 took into consideration the 
defensive state of the Borders, and it was 
agreed that those who were responsible for the 
good government of the marches should take 
upon themselves the duty of attending to the 
defence of the Borders. After the death of 
James II. (August 3rd, 1460), the fortress of 
Roxburgh came into the possession of the Scots, 
and James III. was crowned in the Monasterv 
of Kelso. (See Tytler, Vol. II. p. 188.) The 
next raid of consequence took place in 1481-2 
after James III. had resolved on war with Eng- 
land. The Duke of Gloucester was to carry od 
the war on the side of England, but before he 
had got ready the Earl of Angus rushed across 
the east marches and ravaged Northumberland, 
burned Bamborough, plundered the villages, 
and carried off prisoners as well as cattle. (See 
Tytler, Vol. II. p. 218.) On both sides of the 
Border country the raiding was carried on dur- 
ing the continuance of the war, nor did the con- 
clusion of peace in 1486 materially lessen the 
predatory warfare. 

The Battle of Flodden, which took place on 
September 9th, 1513, is toa well-known to re- 
quire recapitulation. It has been dilated upon 
by very many writers, the latest presentment 
of it being, so far as I am aware, that of Mr 
James Robson in "Border Battles and Battle- 
fields." No Border battle was ever followed 
by such widespread and unfortunate results as 
that of Flodden. The pathetic verse of Aytoun 
and of Scott faintly images forth the feelings 
which were roused or the emotions which were 
evoked by the unfortunate issues as well as tho 
tragical death of the King. It is not my pur- 
pose to deal with that which has little relation 
to the history of the life of the Borders, but T 
cannot help referring to some extent to — 

" The etern strife and carnage drear 
Of Flodden's fatal field. 
Where shivered was fair Scotland's spear. 
And broken was her shield." 

J. C. GOODFBLLOW. 



In man's most dark extremity, 
Oft succour dawns from heaven. 

— " Lord of the Isles.' 
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The Days of Claverhouse; or, 
Auld Kirkbride. 

CHAPTER I. 
' Bust me in Kirkbride, 

Whanr the Lord's redeemed anes lie ! 
The auld kirkyard on the grey hillside. 

Under the open sky ; 
Under the open sky. 

On the breast o' the braes sae steep. 
And side by side wi' the banes that lie 

Stricket there in their hinmaist sleep. 
This puir dune body maun sune be dust. 

But it thrills wi' a stroud o' pride 
To ken it may mix wi' the great and just 

That slumber in thee, Kirkbride. 

In a dreamless dwaum to be airted away 
To the shores o' the crystal sea; 

Far frae the toil and moil and the mirk. 
And the tyrant's cursed pride— 

Row'd in a ^\rreath o' the mists that lurk. 
Heaven sent, above auld Kirkbride." 

[ NE mirk evening in chill November a party 
of soldiers came riding up Nithsdale, 
and diverged from the main road nigh 
to the ruins of St Bride's Kirk. The 
moon showed fitfully between the hurry- 
ing clouds — one moment all was darkness and the 
next the waters of the river Nith were illumined 
by the pale and fitful moonlight, which also lit up 
the glancing armour of the soldiers, and threw 
weird shadows amid the dark fir-trees bv the river- 
side; while the night wind whistled shrilly amid 
the leafless willows and dead sedge-grasses by the 
darkly flowing water, and, ever and anon, an eerie 
sound such as the hoot of the night owl, or the lone 
cry of the fox smote upon the ear. Presently the 
party of soldiers arrived at a gateway which gave 
access to the long avenue that curved round the 
gentle eminence on w^hich the mansion of Gleneau- 
chan is situated. As the troopers entered the gate- 
was the distant tolling of a bell was borne on the 
night wind from the "burg toon" of Sanquahar 
across the river, and announced the hour of nine 
P.M. Owing to the moss-grown state of the old 
.avenue the horses' hoofs gave forth a muffled sound 
as they passed slowly forward until the outline of 
the building rose from the woodland in a dark 
frowning mass. The officers now halted their 
troops ere crossing the ivy^clad bridge lat the 
*'Drappin' Linn." (At the time our story oi>enfl 
the persecution of the Covenanters by the civil 
authorities and by the troops under Claverhouse, 
Dalsel, Lag, and officers of their selection, was 
waged without pity or remorse, and resistance to 
the death was not uncommon.) Presently the order 
to move forward was given. 

"Truly it seemeth a fine place, Menteth." re- 
marked Jim Stuart to his superior in comma'nd, as 
they rode slowly on. 

"Ay, but hugely lonesome," replies Captain Men- 
teth in a low voice, "to tell you the truth, Jim, I 
am full sick of this work, I would that I were again 
in Flanders." 

"Yea, verily; fighting men, trained like ourselves 

to war, not harassing peaceable folk; but 'tis a 

case of 'needs must when the Devil drives' you 

know," responds Stuart, in the same low tone. 

' "Ay, but the Devil may find that some of us can 



'kick over ths traces' one of these days," mutters 
Menteth "sotto voce," then he signs to his men to 
surround the edifice quietly. The vast old house 
might have been uninhabited for all sign of life it 
gave save where a ray of light shone softly from a 
window on the second floor. Let us glance within : 
a long and low ceiled room, the walls of which are 
wainscoted with sombre oak, in the i^anels of which 
are many full-length portraits, while, on the wide 
stone hearth at one end a gi*eat log-fire bums cheer- 
fully, nigh to which are seated an aged dame, a 
young girl in the first bloom of youth and beauty, 
and two waiting women of the superior class: while 
a great staghound reclines before the fire at his 
ease. 

"Oh, ay. Nan, my bonnie doo, there were braw 
stories o' the Svee folk' in my young days," says 
the noble old lady of Gleneauchan. addressing her 
granddaughter lovelv Nancy Douglas. "Auld Peg, 
my nurse, used to tell o' a gnome or fairy boy who 
was heard at midnight beating the roll to the 
fairy-folk on the tap o' Queensbury hill; ay, and 
a wee herd-lad who mistook his road coming hamt5 
frae Lammas fair and had to sleep amid the 
heather there, averred, on oath, that he heard his 
drum, and saw the 'wee folk,' a' dressed in green, 
come poppin' oot frae under the dewy grass to 
dance merrily in the moonlight on the green sward 
by the auld stunted elm-tree that they ca' 'the 
witch '»-elm' to this day. 'Deed, they were no canny 
times, for I have heard the screech o' the hags 
maself on stormy nichts when I was a wee bairn. 
Peg said her father had 'seep them' fleein' through 
the air on broom-sticks; ay, and it was weel kent 
that Satan held a periodical levee on the gallows- 
hill ilka 'holloween,' and a' the witches." 

"Qh, hush, grandmother, you make me fancy that 
I hear them now," cries bonnie Nan, with a shud- 
der. "Hark! what was that? — oh, see to Brian!" 

"\y, whatever has taen the dog!" says the aged 
lady, gazing in dismay upon her dumb friend who 
has cocked his ears, bristled up his back, and is now 
standing by the door of the apartment as if ready 
to attack a foe. The door is opened by Giles, the 
old butler, who cries: 

"Alas, my Leddy, the King's troops are crossing 
the Drappin' Linn!" The waiting women "skirl." 
but the aged mistress of Gleneauchan remains calm 
and collected, though an ashen hue overspreads her 
countenance. Nan swiftly crosses the room and 
steps behind the heavy curtains . which screen off 
the deep recesses of the window, and then, herself 
unseen, gazes forth. The troopers %re making - 
their way up the gentle slope towards the front 
entrance. 

Presently there is a resounding knock on the 
massive oak door. Thereupon a window immed- 
iately over the doorway is promptly thrown op^n 
and a voice enquires who is knocking. 

"Open, in the King's name!" responds Captain 
Menteth. 

There follows a silence of some minutes' dura- 
tion, broken only by the stamping of the horses, 
the jingle of their chains, and the mournful sigh- 
ing of the night wind as it sweeps o'er the tree- 
tops and rustles eerily amid the dense ivy-growth 
on the walls of the old house. Then the door ib 
thrown wide open. Lady Gleneauchan stands on 
the threshold, flanked on the right hand by old 
Giles, who carries her late husband's draifn sword, 
on the left by his son Andrew, who holds aloft a 
flaming flambeau, which sheds a weird, red light 
upon the scene. 
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"Gentlemen, what want ye at this untimely hour ? 
Know ye not that I am" a lone widow ?** 

•'Excuse us, madam,'' replied Menteth, lowering 
liis rapier, "we have a warrant from the Lords of 
His Majesty's Privy Council, to arrest the person 
-of " 

"God keep us! Gentlemen, come ye here wi' 
armed men to arrest an auld woman o' eighty?" 
interrui>ted she, in well feigned surprise. 

"Nay, madam, to arrest one James Douglas, com- 
monly called Lord Gleneauchan, an intercommuned 
traitor." 

"Enter, gentlemen, search the house from roof- 
tree to cellar," criee the aged Lady of Gleneau- 
chan in a firm voice, and with a wave of the hand 
she signs to them to pa^s her in the narrow en- 
trance. "Gin ye find him whom ye seek there will 
l5«v nane mair surprised than myself." 

Somewhat taken aback by this frank invitation, 
Menteth pauses for a second, then, removing his 
glove, he bows re8i>ectfully and says: 

"Permit me, madam, the honour of re-conducting 
j^ou to your apartment." 

With stately courtesy the aged lady places her 
slender, lace-mittened hand in his, and thus they 
pace, in solemn dignity, up the narrow stone staii^ 
case, and enter the wainscoted chamber. They find 
Nan Douglas standing nigh to the fireplace, with 
one hand she gently but firmly restrains Brian, the 
old staghound. 

"I thank you, sir!" says Lady Gleneauchan as 
she relinquishes Menteth's supporting hand. Ilien 
she curtesies in stiff and stately fashion, and says: 
"Permit me to present you to my granddaughter!" 
The young people exchange silent salutations, and 
the good lady proceeds : "Now, we must not detain 
jrou from your duty, sir. Call up your minions ajid 
begin your inspection of my poor house." 

"Craving your pardon, madam I must e'en do 
60," replies the handsome young rellow regretfully, 
casting a second glance of respectful admiration 
upon Nan ere leaving the chamber. 

In spite, however, of the keenest scrutiny no 
intercommuned person was discovered lurking in 
the old house of Gleneauchan. So Giles informed his 
aged mistress, telling her at the same time that 
Captain Menteth requested her hospitality for 
himself, his brother officer, and their troopers for 
the night. 

"Escort the gentlemen hither, Giles, and serve 
supper o' the best our larder and cellar will afford, 
and, hark ye, a word in your ear, broach' a butt o' 
your 'strongest ale' and let the troopers drink deep 
— sleeping men see nought — ^we ken not what this 
visitation may foreshadow." 

"Ay, ay, yer orders shall be seen to, my Leddy," 
responded Giles, with a significant glance from 
under his grey eye-brows and a solemn nod of his 
liead. 

Then, as the door closed behind her faithful old 
servitor, she turned to her granddaughter and said : 

"Oh, Nan, my bonnie doo, remember we maun 
^gpeak them' fair." 

"Ay, grandmother, but God grant we be soon 
•quit o' them, for o' my dream"— ere she can finish 
her sentence the door is flung open by old Giles, 
who announces: 

"Captain Menteth and Mr Stuart o' the Black 
Dragoons !" 

With courtly grace the aged lady receives the 
young men, and her lovely granddaughter does her 
^heat to 'speak them fair' as in duty bound, but 
lier bonnie blue eyes seek the floor, and the deli- 



cate wild-rose hue comes and goes in her fair 
cheeks in a way quite . bewitching, as Jim Stuart 
finds to his cost when sleep forsakes his pillow. 

"Good morning, gentlemen ! I trust that you re- 
posed well in this poor house o' mine, notwith- 
standing the ghosts and goblins that are said to 
haunt it," said Lady Gleneauchan to her guests 
next morning when they met at the morning meal. 

"By my troth, dear madam, they had not deemed 
me w^orthy of a visit," responded Menteth gaily, 
"for I never slept better in my life." 

"Then ye maun thank your stars if that be so, 
young sir," quoth the aged lady, sternly; "weel I 
ken James Graham o' Claverhouse could tell a 
different tale." 

"Oh, now that you mention it, I believe I have 
heard of some ghostly experience the General had 
in these parts. Was it here in Gleneauchan.^ I 
would fain hear more of it!" 

"Then if that be so ye will have to get Nan here 
to tell ye the weird tale in the gloamin'," quoth 
her ladyship grimly. 

".\las, dear madam, if fair Mistress Nancy will 
not the tale unfold save in the ghostly half-mirk I 
fear me I maun forego the pleasure for the pres- 
ent, as I must go on to Cumnock now, but. with 
your good leave, I propose to leave Lieutenant 
Stuart and five trooi)ers here to guard you from— 
from molestation in these unsettled times." 

"Really you are too considerate, sir; T know not 
how to thank you," replied Lady Gleneauchan, -n 
carefully guarded tones. Then, ere more could be 
said Nan startled them by swooning away quietly 
in her seat by the breakfast table. 

(To be Continued,) 



The Selkirk Bailie's Gloves. — Not thirty 
years ago, a tax of a halfpenny to buy tlie 
bailie's gloves was collected in the town of Sel- 
kirk every fair-day, and from the owner of every 
stall on the street. A shoemaker from Hawick, 
who had for many years attended the fairs 
there, was on a stormy day standing by his stall. 
It was a bad market ; the snow, too, was pelt- 
ing against his face, damaging his shoes and 
driving the people prematurely from the town 
— evils Which had ruffled a little the placidity of 
his disposition. Under these circumstances, a 
fellow pops him on the shoulder — " Come, sir, 
a ha'penny to buy the bailie's gloves." " Oh,*' 
said the son of Crispin,' " I'll tell you what^ sir, 
the bailies of Hawick would be ashamed to get 
gloves in such a way. What is the price of a 
pair? Tell me, and I'll pay the money myself, 
rather than the people in this market should 
be plagued and your town disgraced by col- 
lecting so contemptible a contribution." The 
rebuke of this spirited individual was not 
thrown away on the imp of burgh authority, as 
since that period the bailies of Selkirk seem to 
have paid for their own gloves, no tax having 
been levied for the purpose for a number of 
years.— R. Wilson's "History of Hawick" 
(1825). 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
We have frequently expressed our gratitude to those readers who, by their letters, signify their ap- 
preciation of our Magazine. Some of these epistles are from ladies and gentlemen who have a literary 
reputation, and can speak with authority on the quality of the matter provided by us from month to month. 
W e are far from having reached our ideal, but our readers can help us in that direction by recommending the 
Border Magazine to friends. Now that the winter months are upon us, we hope that we shall enlist the 
sympathies of many new readers, who, •by their enthusiasm in the cause of Border literature, will stimulate 
others who may not yet have come under its spell. 

The Border Keep. 

Dear Fellow Bordbrbrb, tion that society refused to believe it, but Mr 
It is a long time since Tom Hood thrilled the '^ Pennant M.P. for Berwickshire, brother of 
public with his ''Song of the Shirt,'' but the the fair authoress, proved conclusively tliat the 
terrible pathos of that ballad is still vibrating true state of affairs had not been painted as 
in the hearts of humanity. Many who form ^lack as it really is and several factory inspec- 
part of that half of the world which does not tors ^lave produced facts ^yhlch reveal a state of 
know how the other half lives, may imagine affairs almost beyond belief . Any of my read- 
that Hood's song, or rather dirge, deals with a ^rs who are interested in this important subject 
phase of "man's inhumanity to man," which 5^^^^^ P^ a copy of Home Chat for 10th 
exists only to a very limited extent in these September which gives a portrait of Miss Ada 
davs. This, however, is a great mistake, and Webster, the gifted actress, who appeared m 
it Would require a hundred Hoods to reveal the " Warp and Woof, and also supplies some in- 
true state of affairs and arouse the public to formation which will surprise those who are 
the white slavery which exists in our large cit- ^^^t conversant with the subject, 
ies. * * * 

It should be a source of pleasure and pride tj^^ gpeech by Theodosia Heming, the work- 

to Borderers to know that a Border lady, the gj^l heroine of **'Warp and Woof," in answer to 

Hon. Mrs Alfred Lvttleton, has written a play ^j^^ ^^^^j. of Lady Jenny Barkstone, whose dress 

dealing with this important subject, and that gj^^ y^^^ delivered late : 
it has been produced by the eminent actress, 

Mrs Patrick Campbell. "Warp and Woof," as "Oh, I know where I am all right! I'm amoiug 

the drama is named, is a terrible indictment of many of the ladies whose gowns we've made. Every 

Tmirt drt^RRmAkprs Arc who work the vouna »>8rht for a fortnight we ve been at work from seven 

court aressmakers, drc, wno worK tne young .^ ^^^ morning till eleven, twelve, and sometimes 

women m their employment like slaves in de- q^^ ^t night-we never went to bed at all last night 

fiance of the law. Tlie play is such a revela- or the night before— drive, drive, drive—with onljr 
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a few minutes to cram the food down our throats. 
Perhaps you won't know that it's against the law 
to work more than twelve hours — but it is — and 
80 it ought to be. We could do the work if you 
gave us time—we like making your dresses. But 
here's her ladyship angry because we're behind 
with the gown. When did she order it ? Only this 
morning— you don't know what that means — yoa 
ladies— I don't believe you want us to work till 
we're iU, and silly, and dared — ^you're too kind, but 
that's what happens — ^you never see the girlie— 
they're away upstairs in the workrooms. There 
they are, always stitching— cold often, when you're 
warm round your fire— hot, stifling hot, when you're 
in your cool rooms— stitching when, you're all fast 
asleep — some of them can stand it—some of them 
can't — some of them get weaker day by day, and 
there's never a chance to pull round — and if they 
fall out, their place is filled directly. Oh, don't 
any of you fancy your gowns are made of ailk and 
satin only— life and strength goes into them too. 
Do you think they don't want time to live and 
breathe, and feast a little also? Sometimes the 
chance of it comes very near us — in an ugly way — 
do you think it's always easy to resist when you're 
dead tired and your life is choked with work — 
don't your silk skirts tell you how fierce tempta- 
tion is — how hungry we are for happiness, and how 
at the end we don't care — we don't care ." 



The foregoing paragraph makes me feel old, 
for I remember the fair Borderer who is thus 
doing 80 much to rouse public opinion when she 
was a young girl in her beautiful home at The 
Glen, near Innerleithen, for it is hardly neces- 
sary to state that she is a daughter of^Sir 
Charles Tennant, Bart. I hope that the Hon. 
Mrs Alfred Lyttleton will be encouraged to go 
on with this great work, and that she may be 
long spared to see the fruit M her labours for 
the down-trodden and oppressed. 



I hud the pleasure recently of being received 
along with hundreds of other journalists by the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, Sir John Ure Prim- 
rose, Bart., the occasion being the annual con- 
ference of the Institute of Journalists. In con- 
nection with my reference to Hood, the follow- 
ing paragraph from the " Glasgow Evening 
News," is specially interesting: — 

Among the writers received by Lord Provost 
Primrose at the Municipal Buildings was Mr Wal- 
ter Jerrold, a grandson of Douglas Jerrold. Mr 
Jerrold, before coming to Glasgow, spent a week at 
Inveraray, investigating the literary associations of 
that quaint Argyllshire township. In town he is 
w^ell-known as the author of many books and as a 
voluminous contributor to the London press. From 
Glasgow he paid a visit to Dundee to eecure mater- 
ial for his forthcoming big "Life of Hood," who 
"wrote the 'Song of a Shirt.' " It is not common 
knowledge that Hood came of Dundee stock, and 
that he was educated in that smoky, precipitous 
city. Mr Jerrold had as guide Mr A. H. Millar, 
F.S.A., and was shown both the houses in which 



Hood lived when in Dundee. One is in the gloomy, 
old-world Overgate. and the other in the Nether- 
gate. Scotland, in ner enumeration of native hum- 
orists, generally omits to include Hood— which is 
rather a big omission. That Hood's parents were 
in London when Hood wa« bom is true, but it has 
to be remembered that they came from the Oarse 
of Qowrie, and that Hood had a Dundee upbring- 
ing. 

« « « 

From the same newspaper I cull the follow- 
ing, which deals with a very familiar name 
given to a humble but toothsome article of diet : 

Concerning the origin of the familiar term, a 
Gleeca' Magistrate, a vexed query that crops up 
every now and then, it is not so generally known 
that Glasgow once upon a time was equipped with 
a Herring MarkQt, properly constituted by statute 
of the Magistrates and Town Council. Thus: — 
"9th August. 1628. Be pluralitie of voittis, the 
hering mercat is appoynttit to be placet betuiz the 
trone and the flesche marcatt, and thair the tap- 
steris to stand and sell thair hering in tyme cum- 
ing." It would appear that at that time a sort of 
disruption had taken place in the city piscatorial 
trade, and it is not at all improbable that the 
gentlemen more closely allied to the rival fish mai^ 
ket, afflicted, perhaps, with a spasm of kindly feel- 
ing, gratuitously christened the latest reeruit to the 
finny forces of the emix>riumd of the town after 
the magnates of the interfering body. Some auth- 
orities, or writers who i)ose ae such, aver with less 
grace that the epithet signifies a salt herring, and 
some even, with a heretic disregard of the dignity 
that halos a Glasgow Bailie, suggest a red herring, 
and that the soubriquet is merely synonymous with, 
and acquired in the same way as such vulgar terms 
as a "Gourock Ham," "Yarmouth Capon," "Bil- 
lingsgate Pheasant," and even darkly hint at a 
"two-eyed steak." 

* * <r 

We are always learning, and not a few of our 
time-honoured beliefs get a shaking in this age 
of hyper-criticism. The following, if correct, 
will cause some re-writing in the next editions 
of our history books : — 

The true history of the language and of the na- 
tion has been for centuries poisoned by the mutual 
reaction of two errors. It was supposed that 
"Scot"-land had been conquered by the Scots, and 
that the affinity of Highland Gaelic to Irish was 
due to the fact that the Scots were originally im- 
migrants from Ireland. And on the other hand, 
this same affinity was regarded as establishing the 
legend of the conquest and proving the complete 
and permanent subjugation of the Pictish people. 
If the Picts ever had been conquered by the Dalriad 
Scots, the political and linguistic results would 
probably have been no greater than those produced 
by the absorption of the Angle Kingdoms into the 
dominions of the Saxon Kingdom of Wessex. There 
was probably no greater distinction between a 
"Soot" and a "Pict" than between a Saxon and 
an Angle; both names mean the same thing 
—"Tattooed."— From "Keltic Researches." Studies 
in the History and Distribution of the Ancient 
Goidelio Languages and Peoples. By Edward 
Nicholson. 

DoMiNiB Sampson. 
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At the Well of St Ronan. 

Pboud Maifiie walks in the wood. 

Walking bo early. 
Sweet Robin sits in the bush 
Singing so rarely; 
" Tell me, my bonnie bird. 

When shall I marry me?" 
" When nx braw getuleinen 
Kvrkiixvrd thaU carry thee" 

^ Old Ballad. 

' F ever we had any doubts as to tho 
mineral spring at Innerleithen being 
the real original "Spaw-Waal," they 
must surely have been dispelled as wo 
entered the railway station and saw the magic 
words, "St Ronan^s Wells," in letters large 
enough to bring conviction to the most scep- 
tical mind, and set our own at rest on the sub- 
ject once and for ever. But — a railway to St 
Ronan's Well ! Is not the thought enough to 
•dispel the glamour which has hitherto hovered 
round the very name? Or what, we think, 
would be the feelings of my Lady Penelope Pen- 
feather could her shade re- visit the haunts 
where she and her attendant swains did "rave, 
recite, and madden round the land?" Would 
jshe recognise in this thriving little manufactur- 
ing town the village wliich, as at the touch of 
-an enchantress' wand, sprang up at her whimi- 
«ical ladyship's behest? Here is a Biink — there 
a lawyer's office — no need for anyone to take 
the tedious journey to 'March thorn' to consult 
honest Mr Bindloose on matters of business or 
profit. While as for a post office ! surely this 
neat modern building bears little resemblance 
to that in which the letters used to "bide in the 
«hop-window with the snaps and bawbee rows," 
waiting to be 'loosed' by honest lieges ; or, 
perhaps, to fall into the unscrupulous hands of 
my Lord Etherington's man, and be delivered 
into those of his still less scrupulous master. 
And where is the Tamteen,' whose proprie- 
tors were "linkit thegither like a string o' wild 
geese, an' the langest liver bmick a'," or the 
motley crowd of nymphs and fairies, poets and 
painters, wits and blue-stockings, who once held 
revel there? Nor wander as we may up the 
Aide of the St Ronan's Burn can we find any 
trace of the Aultoun, with its Scylla and Char- 
ybdis of ditch and jaw-hole, its dilapidated kirk, 
or still more dilapidated manse, where its 
«aintly minister worker, and read, and dreamed, 
till roused out of his solitude by the friendly 
Nabob, and marched off to partake of a dinner 
— such a dinner ! the recipes for which had been 
brought from the four quarters of the globe — 
prepared for his delectation by no less a per- 
sonage than Mrs Margaret Dods, of the Cleikum 



Inn. Truly, the old order of things has passed 
way. Not alone may Wordsworth exclaim : — 

"And i« this— Yarrow ?— Mm the Stream 
Of which my fancy cherished. 
So . faithfully, a waking dream P 
An image that hath perished!" 

But as we take our stand upon the bridge 
that spans the Tweed, and watch the flow of the 
winsome river as it now glides, now rushes 
over its pebbly bed, we feel that despite the 
changes that time has wrought this is yet the 
St Ronan's of our dreams. For still this "river 
of considerable magnitude pours its streams 
through a narrow vale," bounded by "a range 
of hills which on the right at least may almost 
be termed mountains" — still the "little brooks 
arising in these ridges" show their banks "in 
summer clothed with dark puiple heath or with 
the golden lustre of the broom and gorse," and 
we realise that we see lying before us the valley 
83 often looked upon by the loving eyes of him 
whose genius has made it immortal. 

Behind Innerleithen rises Lee Pen, and from 
the side of the hill issues the famous spring. 
Unfortunately — or rather fortunately as it 
turned out — our visit happened not to be within 
the regulation hours, but the attendant made 
no objections to admit us, and courteously in- 
vited us to be seated either in the pump-room 
or in the shrubbery outside. We preferred the 
latter, and having been supplied with a glass of 
the water strolled about at our leisure, taking a 
sip at long — very long — intervals of the health- 
giving draught (or shall we say of the "filthy 
Waal-water?") and appreciating to the full the 
brimstone flavour which remained to commem- 
01 ate the "dooking" sustained by the Arch- 
Enemy of mankind after he had come off second 
best in his encounter with the redoubtable 
Culdee Saint. Behind us towered the hill, at 
the foot of which nestles the little town — so 
closely that from our point of view behind the 
shrubbery not a trace of it was to be seen. We 
looked riglft over it to the scene beyond ; here 
rcse the stony Pirn Craig ; there on the farther 
side of Tweed Avas the wooded crescent-shaped 
Caddon Bank ; while away in the distance we 
could catch a glimpse of memory-haunted Tra- 
quair ; haughs and meadows and gently sloping 
hillsides all clothed in the soft green of early 
summer, the golden sunlight gleaming on the 
river with a magic sheen. Truly if ever the 
fairies did deign to visit this earthly sphere 
they could find no more fitting spot in which 
to hold their moonlight revels. And now did 
we seem to realise more fully perhaps than ever 
before the genius of the great Master story- 
teller, who with an instinct that amounted to 
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inspiration, could always seize upon the most 
suitable surroundings in which to depict his 
«cenes. Where could be found a more fitting 
background to a story of shame and sorrow and 
■crime than the grim* did Edinburgh that clus- 
tered round Mid-Lothian's stony Heart? or of 
chivalrous love and light-hearted adventure 
than under the sunny skies of mediaeval 
France ? or of the last struggle made by the old 
Faith against the encroachments of the new than 
where the Abbey of Melrose reared its stately 
head? So here, in this fringe of the Border 
Ballad-land, where by lone haugh and heathy 
moorland, in misty glen and "the bucht i' the 
lirk o' the hill" the spirit of the old Makker 
■delighted to dwell, he has given us a story of 
fateful love and dule sucE as belonged to those 
lays-— 

" Of sad, unhappy far-off things. 
And battles long ago." 

For aye we must remember that we are on the 
northern side of the Border, where if "life site 
warmer and closer'* it has to be paid for by a 
jouth "of more outcry and tears and turmoil" 
than if it had belonged to the southern land ; 
where Nature's gifts are keenly prized because 
480 grudgingly bestowed ; where each bleak hill- 
side and banen moorland is loved with a pas- 
sionate yearning that amounts to pain ; where 
its very fairies are not the tricksome sprites 
that haunted Warwickshire's woods, but crea- 
tures of gloom and dread. And although my 
Lady Pen may people the gardens of St Ron- 
zu's with the counterfeit presentments of 
"Sweet Oberon and all his merry crew," as they 
<ii sported themselves one midsunmier's eve 
under an Athenian sky, well we know that be- 
hind all that merry masquing there is being 
wrought out the tragedy which Fate is prepar- 
ing for the principal actors in the mimic play, 
and from which they may not hope to escape. 
As we all know, the novel itself (especially as 
regards the character of its heroine) has been 
subjected to a good deal of adverse criticism, 
And that it has many faults — of obvious haste, 
And careless construction, and loosely-hung plot, 
to say nothing of the rich brush with which 
the minor characters have been dashed off — no 
one would ever seek to deny. But despite all 
that has been said and written on the subject, 
surely we must all agree with Lockhart in 
thinking that "the character of Clara Mowbray 
forms an original creation destined to be classed 
with the highest efforts of tragic romance." 
To us she seems to belong to the old ballad age, 
and to the mystic ballad-land which forms the 
setting of her story ; where Nature is always 
seen to be a mighty force, bountiful and bene- 



ficent no doubt, but which sometimes rises like 
an avenging Fate, sweeping before it all that 
lies in its path without question and without 
remorse. Like the ballad-maidens, of whom 
she seems a survival, she early tasted of the 
sorrow that must always follow upon youthful 
disobeilience and folly ; but also like them, hav- 
inj.f once drunk of the sweet water of enchant- 
ment and found the exceeding bitterness of its 
dregs, she yet knew that for her there could be 
no sweetness in any other draught that life 
could offer. She had none of the resources of 
the modern maiden, whose life can be filled 
with such keen interests and absorbing pur- 
suits, and with that ennobling work which 
brings with it a far higher type of happiness 
than the realization of an early love-dream can 
ever produce. But for our poor Clara there were 
none of these things. From the path that she 
had taken there could be no turning back ; she 
had "staked her all on a single throw — and lost 
it," there was nothing left for her then but — 
fearfully yet silently : terror-haunted, yet utter- 
ing no complaint — to await the result, a result 
which she would seek neither to evade nor to 
avert. But if she had not the advantages of 
the latter-day maiden were there not compensa- 
tions in the simple fidelity of her nature, and in 
the keen sense of honour which belonged to an 
earlier and more heroic age ? like that of Glen- 
kindie's noble lady, who, as the ballad tells us, 
would choose death rather than — 

" That I should be first a wild loon's lass, 
And then a young knight's bride." 

How easily would a heroine of modern fiction 
have freed herself from the hopeless tangle in 
which Clare was involved by simply marrying 
Lord Etherington — on her own terms ; making 
these terms very practical ones too, to which his 
fine lordship would be obliged to submit. But 
for her — not that ! anything but that ! "WTiile 
water can drown, while cords can strangle, steel 
pierce — while there is a precipice in the hill, a 
pool in the river" — let come what may — 
despair, madness, death — she would await her 
doom. 

In one important respect, however, does shie 
differ from her ballad-sisters, who, according 
to one authority on the subject, were " frank 
heathens, however they might cross them- 
selves," and whose only ideas of immortality 
seeiiied to be contained in the traditional — 

" And out of her grave there grew a birk. 
And out of the knight'^s a brier." 

which entwined themselves in indissoluble un- 
ion. Even in her darkest hour there still re- 
mained to her the hope that after the passing 
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of that state "in which our immortal souls are 
wedded to the perishable" things of time — 
"there is another state, in which it will be other- 
wise'* ; a hope that could enable her when the 
shadows of her own fate were closing round har 
t"^ extent her forgiveness to the treacherous 
friend who had wrought her undoing. So that 
even when the curtain falls upon the tragic 
story, we are not left without the assurance that 
there is a time when all earth's wrongs shall be 
righted and her enigmas solved, in that land on 
the other side of Death — when "it will be other- 
wise." 

The old St Ronan's has passed away — do we 
not read that the first act of the returned Laird 
was to pull down the buildings so closely asso- 
ciated with the calamities of his house ? — and a 
new and brighter St Ronan's has taken its 
place, where, doubtless, devotees as enthusias- 
tic as Lady Pen, if less fantastic, will continue 
to gather at the healing spring. But as long 
as the green hills bound the valley of the magic 
river so long will its whispering waters echo 
some story of youthful love and sorrow ; still 
must its children bear tlje burden of their heri- 
tage, and dree their weird in whatever way Fate 
has decreed. And aye the river flows on, like 
Nature itself, or Destiny; watching the genera- 
tions as they come and go — ^unheeding, unpity- 
ing : beautiful always in either smile or frown, 
it "still keeps on its unintelligible murmur, it 
will not share its secrets." But even as it bears 
within its depths the reflection of the Heaven 
above — broken and blurred it may be, and oft- 
times hidden by lowering clouds ; so do our 
little lives, weakly and fitfully, and darkened 
by many a sorrow, still bear the image of the 
Divine, and so, too, 'mid sunshine and storm 
will they pass on — 

" To where beyond these voices there is peace." 

Janb M. Butler. 



New Music. — In the Bordbh Magazine for 
last December we noticed a volume of poetry 
written by the Border poetess, Agnes S. Fal- 
coner, and published by Messrs James Swan & 
Co., Duns, and now we have before us one of 
the songs from the volume referred to, set to 
iiiusic by Johannes Albe, a well-known musician 
in the Duns district. The song, "Daisy Divina- 
tion," is printed in full music size, and is pub- 
lished by Messrs Paterson & Sons. Mr Albe 
has succeeded admirably in translating into 
music the simple and natural words of the balr 
lad. We trust the song will be taken up by 
many of our Border singers. 






Notes 00 Bemersyde. 

pHILE spending a few weeks in the- 
neighbourhood of Dryburgh I 
heard that, the village of Bemer- 
syde had been much larger long 
ago, and that only a few cottages were left. 
I took a borrowed pencil and quickly drew a. 
few of them. Some of the stones in tiliem had 
come from Dryburgh. One cottage has a niche 
and a carved .figure plainly seen in it. A broken 
wall between two houses represents the only 
part remaining of a school which Tom Fox re- 
members going to when a boy. 

Noticing the decay on the little wooden gate 
on Bemersyde Hill, where Sir Walter Scott so 
often stayed his horse while he admired the 
now famous view of Tweed flowing west, and 
the lights and shadows about "Old Melrose, '* I 
could only make a pencil sketch ol it, and re- 
tain the scene to be a memory and a solace ia 
days to come. 

The pieces of stone from Bemersyde whin- 
stone quarry have impressions like moss or whin 
on them. A sweet-scented flower (Eupatoria 
odorata) is plentiful in the woods around the 
statue of Sir William Wallace. An ash tree^ 
whose flowers were as hard as cherry stones, 
had evidently been checked early in spring, as it 
had not developed into seeds like the trees next 
it, otherwise it was quite green and as fresh in 
foliage as possible. It grew at the meeting of 
the Melrose and Karlston roads, near the 
triangle called "the cocked hat" by the folk 
round about. I counted more than a hundred 
plants and trees in the neighbourhood. 

Mtosotis. 



Dr DouaLAS, of Galashiels, was one day try- 
ing to sell a horse at Melrose fair. A dealer 
who came to look at it complained that it was 
* stocked,' that ia, swollein in the legs. * Oh, 
man,' said the doctor ; * it's nothing at all just 
now. Had ye seen it this morning, ye might 
have said something.' Another time he was 
selling a cow. ' Does she eat her meat wellf 
inquired a would-be purchaser. ' Ou 'deed no/ 
replied the doctor; 'that's just the thing I'm 
putting her away for.' 



It is unwise to look back when the journey 
lieth forward.—" The Talismaji." 

Mutual esteem, an intimate knowledge of each 
other's character, undisguised by tlie mists of 
too partial passion, are more frequently found 
in a marriage of reason than in a union oT 
romantic attachment — Redgauntlet. 
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The Cleikum Ceremony. 

N the Border Magazine for October, 
1901, we gave an account of the in- 
teresting ceremonial which had been 
inaugurated by the good folks of 
Innerleithen as an adjunct to the time-honoured 
St Ronan's Border Games, and we now propose 
to give our readers some further notes on the 
above subject. 

This year the Games were held on 20th Aug- 
ust, but on the previous evening the largest hall 
in the town was filled to overflowing with the 
:«ons and daughters of St Ronan's, many of 



of the proceedings, but we make a few extracts 
from the " St Ronan's Standard." 

Provost Mathieson then installed the Dux boy 
86 Patron Saint, eaying—" William Diokison, in the 
name and by the sanction of the loyal sons and 
daughters who treasure the old associations of this 
ancient town, we proclaim you our chosen titular 
head. The representative true and undiBputed, 
according to our judgment and in virtue of your 
own individual merits as most worthy to sustain 
and uphold the honour that time and tradition 
attributes to our Patron Saint Eonan as shown 
forth in the history the heraldry and the legend- 
ary of our arms. By the deeds of our anceertors 
we are enabled to walk into a higher light, a 
wider freedom and a broader truth. As a mem- 




PATRON 8T ROKAlf AND UANTKRH BEARBR. 



whom had come long distances to be present. 
Tlie gathering was presided over by Provost 
Mathieson, who was supported by many prom- 
inent townsmen. The Dux boy for the year in 
the Public School is appointed Patron Saint, 
and he is supported by a number of other boys, 
all of whom are arrayed in white monkish cos- 
tumes. We cannot give space for a full report 



orial of this proud retrospect we bequeath to you 
the symbols of a noble and triumphant past — a 
heritage which is yours and ours — ' Watch and 
praey,' and with the might of your understanding 
and your knowledge battle for the right and despise 
evil. Seek the good of your native town, cherish 
its old associations, i>erpetuete its high name. So 
shall you honour your office and hand down the 
banner of St. Honan undimmed and untarnished to 
be the glory and boast of future generations." He 
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then handed to him the Cleikum StafiF, when a 
loud report waa heard indicating the wrath of Satan 
on the Saint entering upon his duties. The Pro- 
vost then fiaid he considered it a great privilege 
and honour to be allowed to present to the Dux boy 
a gold medal to be tenable for one year. 

** Sanctufi Eonan " then handed his followers 
their staves of office, after w^hich Misg Hope, as- 
sisted by the Dux girl, Mies Mary Scott, " Bussed 
the* colours." Three cheers were then given for St 
Bonan. 

After a few introductory remarks, Mr John A. 
Anderson, Glasgow, siaid: — While my remarks may 
lack the reminiscent vein, I am not without hope 
that I may interest you if I pniint out one or two 
facts that have hitherto received but slight atten- 
tion at this Cleikum gathering. We have been 
twitted in the past about servilely imitating sister 
towns in fhe Border, and the time has come when 



made is valued as a cherished memory, we do not 
fully appreciate the honour conferred on our little 
town by the great Sir Walter and the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. It is surely something to boast of, having 
carried on in unbroken continuity a club formed 
by these men, whose names linked together ok our 
banner are also inscribed in large liters of gold 
on Scotland's scroll of fame. Sir Walter Soott knew 
Innerleithen from his earliest days and re^l&rly 
visited it with Jiis mother and sisters when it was 
almost as inaccessible from Edinburgh as Constan- 
tinople is to-day. On the borders of the parish, 
his poetical works were written and " Waver ley,'* 
the first of his famous no veils. There has been 
in the past disputes as to the locale of St Ronan^s 
Well, but I think this anniversary we commemorat«» 
effectively disposes of the matter. Sir Walter pub- 
lished the novel in 1824. The people of Inner- 
leithen, according to Lockhart, immediately identi- 




PATRON 8T RONAV, LAMP BEARKR AND M0NK8. 



we must assert that we are second to no first, that 
we have a history of our own to be as proud of as 
any other town either near or far. We do not boast 
a Flodden flag, nor do we make pretensions to 
having been the sole victors when all around was 
disaster. The men of these vales who follow e<l 
Stuart of Traquair to " Flodden's fatal field," and 
perished there with their leader and his King, 
could naturally bring back no trophy from their 
victors. We have little cause to remember that 
dark day, a day that sounded the death-knell to 
Scottish progress for 300 years. Our banner com- 
memorates the men who played a noble part in the 
resurrection of the ancient realm, the men who led 
the van in that brilliant era, the dawu of the nine- 
teenth century, Soott, Hogg, North, Glassford Bell, 
the men who made the Scotland we know ; the 
nobler, richer, greater, more prosperous, Scotland 
of to-day. Mr Provost, we have made far too little 
of our connection with these giants. To-day, when 
every house they resided in. when every visit they 



fied the scenery with that of their own town. Soott 
himself took part in the formation of an athletio 
gathering which wa^ formed two years later in 
1826, and the name given to it was St Bonan's Bor- 
der Games. It would take up far more time thaa 
I have at my disposal to enter into Scott and 
Hogg's connection with the town. It was in Leithen 
Water that the shepherd lad's genius first burst 
into flame. Traquair and the Flora furnished the 
material for his most exquisite creation, "KOmeny," 
and St. Ronan's night, the gathering of which this 
is the legitimate successor, heard him first sing his 
most famous song, "When the kye comes hame." 
He was the soul of St Ronan's Border Games, as 
dressed in a uniform of Lincoln Green, he and the 
giant. Kit North, took part in the ring. St Ron- 
an's Games is more than an athletic meeting, it 
commemorates the seventy-eighth anniversary of a 
club formed by the most famous literary triumvir^ 
ate our country has seen. This banner is the 
symbol of it, and I hope every son of Cleikum feel? 
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proud to carry on a gathering with such unique 
historical associations. In handing over the banner 
to-night to the standard-bearers, Messrs Robert 
Euman and Thomas Hope, I do so with very great 
pleasure indeed. They are true gutterbluids both, 
and are representatives of the two oldest families 
in the town." 

Saturday morning opened bright and pleasant, 
giving a clear indication of a good day. Visitors 
began to occupy the streets very early, and the 
kindly salutations from one another were pleasant 
to hear. The decorations on the streets added con- 
siderably to the cheerfulness. Quoiting commenced 
in the Public Park at ten o'clock. At one o'clock a 
procession was formed at the Drill Hall, and 
marched by way of Miller Street to Plora Cottage, 
where it was joined by the members of St Ronan's 
Lodge, No. 856, and the Masonic Ceremony at the 
Runic Cross took place within the garden of Plora 
Cottage. The members of the Lodge were drawn 
up, and the representative of St. Ronan and his 
attendants passed up the lines of the brethren and 
halted opposite the R.W.M., being conducted there- 
to by the Tyler. 

Bro. Doherty, R.W.M., said— The Right Worshipful 
Master of Lodge No. 856 of the Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons of Scotland, bearing the honoured 
name of Saint Ronan, salutes you before this an- 
cient cross and in presence and on behalf of the 
brethren assembled here extends to you a loyal wel- 
come as the elected representative of our Patron 
Saint, a builder, who, in the rude ages, helped to 
lay the foundation stones of Scottish liberty, who 
fought valiantly against ignorance, strove to dis- 
seminate knowledge, inculcate virtue and foster the 
Brotherhood of Men. 

THE LEGEND OP ST. RONAN. 

Bro. Eastlake, S.M., said— To appreciate the im- 
port of this ceremony and the honour of the office 
to which, by your youthful diligence and ability, 
you have been called, it will be necessary to ex- 
plain the history and the tradition. By the adop- 
tion of Arms, literary reference and romantic re- 
pute the town in which you live is associated with 
the life and legend of St. Ronan. The year A.D. 
737 is said by historians to be the year in which he 
died. According to the legend he is said to have 
" cleekit the dell by the hint leg," and so to have 
overcome him. This vigorous story has been handed 
down through the mist of antiquity, and although 
it be a rude myth, it has a valorous charm and 
dramatic air peculiar to the rugged ages, and 
worthy of the heroic and dauntless men of old. 
It was the custom in ancient times to etiforoe truth 
by the aid of pictures, and doubtless something in 
the action and determination of St. Ronan in grap- 
pling with the evil of his day led to the illumina* 
tion of the missal symbolically portraying his en- 
counter with and victory over the devil, that being 
achieved by his only weapon — the Cleikum crook. 
This is tho tradition of the life and legend of 
Saint Ronan. To associate more fully this legend 
with its literary setting we utilize in this ceremony 
the water of St. Ronan's Well, rendered famous by 
the ijen of Sir Walter Scott. The stone before you 
is a relic of the epoch of St. Ronan. A runic cross 
of Celtic origin, it forms an interesting link be- 
tween these times and the remote periods when the 
first Christian missionaries plead their cause in 
Scotland. We look upon this hoary stone as a rare 
and venerable masonic vestige. It is a witness of 
the dawn of civilisation, a memorial of the glor- 



ious light that broke over the dim horison of the 
dead centuries, when the wild melodies of Ossian 
and the chant of the great Druids were the only 
articulate voices that moved through the dark 
chaos of Caledon. This stone was found at the de- 
molition of the Auld Kirk in the year 1871 by Rob- 
ert Mathison, Esq., an operative master mason. 
We owe him a debt of gratitude for his loving care 
in preserving this ancient memorial of early Chris- 
tianity. 

Bro. Doherty, R.W.M., said— As the fraternal 
brotherhood of Freemason's attached to Lodge St. 
Ronan's, No. 856, cherishing the sentiment pertain- 
ing to the history of this stone. We ask you in 
order to impress the occasion of your coming here 
to relinquish the staff you now hold and extend 
your hands. May the water of the ancient Well of 
St. Ronan's thus poured upon your open hands re- 
mind you of the many blessings- vouchsafed to you. 
in the beginning of jrour days. (Water from St. 
Ronan's Well was laved on the outstretched hands 
of the representative, and the R.W.M. • tasted the 
water of the spa.) May the healing virtues that lio 
hidden behind the bitterne&s of this mystic medic- 
inal spring teach you that health, joy and moral 
strength are rarified by the experience of pain. 
As a symbol of the ample freedom to which you have 
come, as a token of that purity of .character to 
vrhich you may attain, and the viewless altitude to 
which by the exercise of your intellect you may 
soar. We ask you to liberate these doves. (The 
boy at this point liberated several doves.) May 
peace, truth, liberty, and the love of men fire and 
fortify you and aU who succeed in your office of 
honour. 

After the Games, when the' shades of night 
are settling^, the cerenjonial takes a weird form, 
and the effig^y of the Evil One is burned on the 
Caerlee Hill, which overlooks the town. 

As this interesting Border ceremonial prom- 
ises to be a ])ermanency, it is but fair that all 
honour should be given to its originator, Mr 
George Hope Tait, whose knowledge of history 
and heraldry is well-known. We are indebted 
to Mr J. A. Kerr, proprietor of the " Peebles 
News,'* for the use of the two blocks which 
form part of his interesting series of Peebles 
pictorial post cards. 



Rondeau : The River Teviot 

It still flows on, its silver tide 
Has onward flowed for countless years. 

And while its limpid waters glide 
Adown the vale, its aspects wears 
The peaceful look that now appears 

With rays serene to crown our pride. 
And so we feel its current bears 

Onward our hopes, though some deride. 
It still flows on. 

I've roamed by many a river's side. 

Through summer's smiles, and winter's tears. 
Yet none in all this world wide 
Evoked such hopes, or soothed my fears. 
It still flows on. 

J. C. Good FELLOW 
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A Carlyle Pilsriniage. 

FHE morning after I acted as chairman 
at a Burns' celebration in the town 
which treasures the house of the 
poet's death and his grave, I set my 
face to Craigenputtock. I was determined to 
gratify a long-cherished wish to visit the dwell- 
ing that Carlyle chose for himself in the high 
Dumfries-shire moor. 

Being in the spirit of appreciation, I was 
fain to stand in the place where the famous 
"Essay on Burns" was written, and the still 
more famous "Sartor Resartus" came from his 
hrooding brain. And I was drawn also by what 
I had read of the sympathetic journey of Em- 
erson to the lonely philosopher, and sought, 
above all things, to sit on the hill whereon the 
two talked of immortality as they looked across 
to Wordsworth's country. 

Such a pair could not be matched among the 
makers of literature, and it would be a rare 
opportunity for the imagination to stand on 
the roof, after an interval of seventy years, 
where they conmiuned so delightfully. 

It was a fine morning for a hill walk. Though 
January had three-and-twenty days spent, the 
air was mild and the sky was fair, with a sil- 
very rosiness where the west thrilled to the 
touch of the sun. There were some horse-tails 
in the lift, but they were high and light, and 
boded no gust. A Nithsdale man accompaniea 
me, and we sallied forth cheerily for the day's 
excursion, giving a pathetic glance to the mau- 
soleum of Burns as we passed the kirkyard. 

We had been somewhat puzzled with the in- 
formation we got about the distance of, and 
the way to, the place of our desire. The guide 
book prescribed a drive of seventeen miles, but 
we preferi'ed to walk. Our inquiries landed us 
in perplexity. We could make out the direc- 
tion and distance pi Dunscore (the kirk of 
which was pointed out by Carlyle to Emerson), 
but beyond that all was indefinite. One infor- 
mant declared that Craigenputtock was but "a 
mile and a bittock" from Dunscore Kirk. We 
were fain to believe it was not far, but we 
fancied that the "bittock" would prove larger 
than the mile. 

Another native assured us we had "three good 
miles to walk from Dunscore, uphill, and some- 
times not much more than a sheep-track." We 
felt that was more like it, but we inquired fur- 
ther, and at the post office were told that eight 
miles was the postal distance. Even at that we 
^vere not scared, for surely Carlyle with Emer- 
son in company was worth the travel. But to 
get to Dunscore ! It would be something to see 



the kirk which was a landmark tK) the solitary 
seer, and to look up from it to the Hill of the 
Hawk. 

It seemed best to take train to Auldgirth, and 
make our way from thence as best we could to 
Dunscore. We were told there was a 'bus that 
met the train, and the vehicle would take four 
miles off the foot journey and reduce our walk 
to twenty miles. We were enthusiastic, and 
the score of miles was but a step on the turf I 
So we arrived at Auldgirth at eight, with the 
day before us. 'Twas well we were stout of 
heart if not swack of limb, for there was no 
'bus! The drive was a Monday luxury. On 
Saturday the feet had to essay it* We felt dis- 
appointed, but more flabbergasted by the de- 
claration of the stationmaster that Craigenput- 
tock was "eleven" miles from Dunscore. The 
pilgrimage was assuming formidable propor- 
tions ; it rose up at a bound to "thirty" miles. 
Even that was not so overwhelming as the 
thought of an engagement at Kilmarnock the 
shme evening. It seemed as if hero-worship 
were over-taxed. But in spite of the miry 
roads we set out bravely, determined to reach 
Dunscore at least, and if possible get a lift there. 

The scenery was fresh to us, and the Carlyle 
Country was an inspiration. We trudged 
through the dubs a couple of miles or so, and. 
then fortunately got a very welcome hurl in a 
milk cart. The kindly farm-boy displaced his 
milk cogs and made room for us. We were 
happy, and soon were up the Dunscore Brae. 
Our good fortune continued. At Dunscore the 
blithe innkeeper cut three miles off the imagina- 
tion of the distance to Craigenputtock, and 
promptly furnished us with a capital dogcart, a 
smart pony, and a capable driver. We were not 
long in passing Dunscore Kirk, and being well 
up on the moorland road. The air was eager, 
but so were we, and enjoyed to the full £he ex- 
hilarating run up hill. It was plain we were in 
the "land of the mountain and the flood." Here, 
too, was the "brown heath," if not the "shaggy 
wood," characteristic of Scotia. 

In the haughs there was cultivated land, 
showed itself and gave the human touch to the 
plough. Above these were pasture lands dotted 
with sheep. Hero and there a snug farmhouse 
showed itself and gave the human touch to the 
wilderness. 

It was a scene of circling uplands, the hills 
rising in soft undulations and showing graceful 
outlines. No "heaven-kissing hill" was visible, 
but only a series of slopes of moderate height, 
covered with heath and bracken. There was no 
rugged grandeur of mountain to overawe.; no ' 
snow-capped peak to dazzle the eye; but still 
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the hilly panorama was charming. It was 
lovely in its quiet grace. 

Away up into the bleaker moorland we were 
carried, but even it had a soft aspect. The 
mosses dappled the rocks with their fair col- 
ours, and the russet bracken in its 4 withering 
browned the granitic masses. As we got near 
the top of the moor we saw the increasing lone- 
liness. Miles of rock and moss separated neigh- 
bour from neighbour, and the stillness was in- 
tense. Here and there a bird stirred, but not 
an insect was visible. In silence the sheep 
moved for scanty feeding. One solitary sky- 
cleaver — ^a hawk, perhaps — appeared aloft, 
poised on wing observantly. In a stony field a 
ploughman wrought with misty horses, and in 
the lonely lea a molecatcher set his traps for 
the cunning "moudie.** 

As we approached Craigenputtock, we found 
the moor opening into a mossy expanse, in 
which, to the right, with its back to the gap in 
the glen, stood the Carlyle house, among shel- 
tering trees. When we entered the long wind- 
ing avenue we lost the sense of moorland. We 
were among hardy firs, and the eye welcomed 
the solid greenness after the grey russet of the 
sodden moor. The house stands behind a spac- 
ious grassy knoll, whose emerald hue gives a 
soft touch to the foreground. Arriving at the 
front gat«, we halted awhile to survey tibe quiet 
place ere we sought entrance to the sacrea 
precincts. The house looked large and cosy. 
Of it, in a letter dated June 10, 1828, Carlyle 
said : — "Tlie house stands heightened and white 
with rough cast, a light hewn porch in front, 
and cans on the chimney heads, and within it 
all seems firm and sound." A tall, spreading 
sycamore stands close to the gate on the west 
•side, making a graceful end to the avenue of 
stately elm and ash trees. We saw the front 
aspect at its barest, but could easily imagine 
how snug the house would be in the leafy 
season. We realised the grim glory of the sit- 
uation as it struck Carlyle himself and found 
expression in his letter to Gnethe : — "Our re- 
sidence is among the granite hills and the black 
morasses which stretch through Galloway, al- 
most to the Irish Sea. In this wilderness of 
heath and rock our estate stands forth a green 
oasis, a tract of ploughed and partly enclosed 
and planted ground, where corn ripens and trees 
afford a shade, although surrounded by sea 
mews and rough-woolled sheep. Here, with no 
small efforts, we have built and furnished a 
neat, substantial dwelling ; here, in the absence 
of professorial or other office we live to culti- 
vate literature according to our strength, and 
in our own peculiar way." 



This, then, is the place where the "lonely 
scholar nourished his mighty heart" in the 
"melancholy and almost savage" years of his 
tliought ! We found tlie door unfastened, and 
to our modest knock the young master of the 
house replied with pleasant welcome. We were 
at once led through the drawing-room to the 
study fraught with so many literary memories. 
There, by the light of the southerly window, 
Carlyle wrote his freshest and warmest thought. 
The fountains of his mind were opened, and tlie 
most vital of his essays issued to refresh the 
thirsty mind of the age. Here, in the snug 
corner, with the westering radiance, on his 
^paper, he wrote "Sartor Resartus," "Burns," 
and other precious pieces. Here also he plan- 
ned his "French Revolution." Here, though, 
as ho said, "this nook of ours is the lonliest in 
Britain — six miles removed from any one likely 
to visit me," he was in touch with the outer 
literary world. "Have I not at this moment 
piled up upon the table of my little library a 
whole cartload of French, German, American, 
and English journals and periodicals — whatever 
may be their worth." 

We tried to realise the devoted writer in his 
chair among the plenteous publications, wrest- 
ling the while with problems of being and des- 
tmy, his solitude brightened by the companion- 
ship of his workful wife. The image that came 
to us was that which Emerson beheld: — "He 
was tall and gaunt, with a cliff-like brow, self- 
possessed, and holding his extraordinary powers 
of conversation in easy command, clinging to 
his northern accent with evident relish ; full of 
lively anecdote, and with a streaming humour 
which floated everything he looked upon." 

We endeaovured to imagine the compassion- 
ate Emerson and him in talk there, and the 
pleasure in Carlyle's eye as he looked upon the 
"beautiful, transparent soul" that had come in 
the "old rusty coach" to see him. We thought 
also of the rays of delight which illumined the 
room when a letter from Emerson was delivered. 
"Now and then a letter comes from him, and is 
always a window flung open to the azure." 

How precious that visit and these letters were 
to Carlyle he has made known. "He came one 
day, and vanished the next. . . . Words 
cannot tell how deeply I prize the old friendship 
formed there on Craigenputtock Hill, or how 
deeply I felt in all he has written the same 
aspiring intelligence which shone about us when 
he came as a young man, and left us with a 
memory always cherished." 

The room seemed to teem with spiritual pres- 
ences, but we had not time for mystic commun- 
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By the courtesy of our host (a nephew of Gar- 
lyle) we were shown several books which had 
been Carlyle's. A book of French lessons was 
of interest, having his name inscribed in youth- 
ful fashion, and pencil drawings of heads on the 
flyleaf — the latter manifesting his early inter- 
est in human features and predisposition to the 
study of portraiture. 

On the title page of a fine eight-volumed edi- 
tion of Shakespeare we saw written : — *'To my 
revered brother, James Carlyle, for the long 
winter evenings at Craigenputtock. — T. Car- 
lyle." 

Of special interest was the copy Carlyle had 
of the first edition of Chambers' ''Burns." It 
evidently had been carefully read, and here and 
there in pencil critical remarks were written. 
One notable criticism occurred in the first vol- 
ume in connection with the footnote on the 
fifth stanza of the 'Epistle to a Young Friend." 
In Carlyle's grim and sharp style there was 
written imder the note — "Perfect nonsense, Mr 
C '* We lingered as long as we dared among 
I lie precious relics. We examined the collec- 
tion of pictures (mostly engravings) made by 
Carlyle in coiniection with his '*Fre<lerick,'' all 
titled in his own hand, and framed in simple 
j^ilt. We also scanned the photographs of Car- 
lyle and his* wife, and their various residences, 
thinking the while of the problems of their 
domestic relations still under discussion. 

We found that we were the first visitors for 
the year, the previous callers being Americans 
who were there in November last. Mr Carlyle 
assured us that visitors were always welcome, 
especially in the bleaker season. He is simply 
a tenant (the estate is held in trust by the Uni- 
versity of Edin])urgh, for a Welsh Bursarv)^ but 
ho has the enthusiasm of the fanie of his great 
relative, and bears a strong resemblance to him. 
He pointed out to us the hill on which his uncle 
and Emerson '*looke<l at Criffel an<l down into 
Wordsworth's country,'' and where they sat and 
"talked of the inunortality of the soul.** 

With many a lingering look at the hill and 
the scene around we walked gratefully down the 
sheltering avenue, noting as we reached the 
outer gate the oak plante<l by Carlyle. himself. 
Across tlie moor, tlie (iallf)way hills appeared in 
the haze, and the outlines of the Cumberland 
mountains were discernible. We traced the 
paths by which the hardy ponies went that 
carried the residents of Craigenputtock "every- 
where," and on Avhich, in the mountain air, they 
"found the best medicine for weak nerves." 

As we said "good-liye" to the place we felt 
that the fate Avhich took Carlyle there was a 
bt*neficent one. "I came hither," he said. 



"solely with the design to simplify my way of 
life, and to secure the independence through 
which I coidd be enabled to remain true to my- 
self.'* He left it with mixed feelings. Look- 
ing back to it he said — **We were not unhappy 
at Craigenputtock ; perhaps these were our 
happiest days. Useful continued labour, essen- 
tially successful that makes even the moor 
green." Of his last look at the place he wrote : 
- "The last time I saw old Craigenputtock it 
filled me with sadness — a kind of valley of 
Ich.asaphat. Probal)ly it was through both the 
struggles of that time, the end of which is not 
yet, and the happy events with which it was 
aesociated. It was there, or on our way thither 
that the greetings and gifts of Goethe overtook 
us, and it was there that Emerson found us.'* 
We gave a parting benison to the "green 
oasi.s" in which the brooding disciple of verac- 
ity found a fitting home for eight productive 
years, and we thanked the shade of Saturn for 
according us a fair mild day for our pilgrimage 
to the moorland shrine. A. W. 



still Leal. 

Who said that we had slighted Yarrow, 
Though in strange lands we chance to stray P 

No! near or far there's not her marrow 
Be't famous siieam or minster grey. 

Along the Rhine stand castles old, 
And towns renowned in art and song; 

While vines, now gleaming red or gold. 
The southland slopes and valleys throng. 

Yet these but bring to mind the vale. 
Where gently glides the peaceful river; 

And where from hill and glen, the gale 
Blends thought with sounds that echo ever. 

Mysterious Chillon's eaglet hold. 

Still fills with awe the traveller's mind; 
The Forest black rare scene* enfold. 

And lieders rich ring down the wind. 

But Newark, too, has legends old 
Of valiant deeds by troopers strong; 

And forest maids, and gallants hold. 
Oft tuned the minstrels harps to eong. 

So, hie we to the pastoral hills 
Where freedom dwells from age to age. 

And 'mong whose pensive holms and rills. 
We may our fears and doubts assuage. 

For Yarrow loves the loyal hearts, 
That find in nature joy and rest; 

And to such trusting souls imparts 
The secret hid from haughty quest. 

O mystic vale. O mountains grand. 
Enchanted lake, and spell-bound river; 

List to our voice from distant land, 
" I.ieal to thy charms. — to-day,— for ever!" 

Sep. 1904. Duncan Fbaseb. 
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rR OLIVER is a true born Border man. 
His birthplace was at the head of the 
Jed, bnt his parents early removed to 
the valley of the Bowmont. He got 
his first education at Mowhaugh "side paroch- 
ial" — a lonely school at the confliience of the 
Bowmont and the Calroust burn. Dr Oliver's 
father was a shepherd, like the late Principal 
Cairns', which necessitated his residence among 
the hills. Can it be that these men draw their 
inspiration from solitude? Emerson says that 
true greatness ever springs from the hillside. 
No doubt he had his eye on Craigenputtock at 
the time, and an eminent divine has declared 
this to have been arranged in the wise provid- 
ence of God since Christ came forth from the 
peaceful hills of G-alilee. When the writer was 
a boy he frequently met with a shepherd on 
the Ochils, who carried the Bible in the neuk 
of his plaid, and who talked familiarly of the 
niceties ol different doctrines. Dr Oliver's 
next school was at Yetholm, from which he 
went direct to the University of Edinburgh, and 
was singularly fortunate in having for his Pro- 
fessors Sir William Hamilton and John Wilson 
("Christopher North,") whose rare prelections 



he drank in with great relish. Here he took 
five sessions and gained seven prizes in Greek, 
Mathematics, Moral Philosophy, and Rhetoric. 
Ho was also a student of Dr Robert Lee's class 
of Bible Criticism. He attended Glasgow Uni- 
versity one session, and took the B.A. degree 
in 1853. He entered the TJieological Hall of 
the U.P. Church in 1849, and was licensed to 
preach in 1854. During his Hall course he 
gained a prize of £25 which was open to all the 
students for the best essay on the Sabbath. 
It was written in his usually clear and logical 
style, showing great and intimate acquaintance 
with the history of the Sabbath question. The 
essay was published and had a large circula- 
tion. The late Professor Robb, D.D., then a 
feilow-student, was a competitor. While a stud- 
ent Dr Oliver contributed to "Hogg's Instruc- 
tor," "the U.P. Magazine," and several other 
publications, afterwards writing reviews and 
articles for newspapers. Towards the end of 
his student career an incident occurred which 
brought him rather prominently before the pub- 
lic. Mr Holyoake, the noted secularist, had a 
lecture in Calton Convening Rooms when the 
U.P. Theological Hall was in session. The 
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students crowded to the meeting. Dr Oliver 
attacked the lecturer with such vigour that 
the audience secured for him twice the time of 
any other speaker. Mr Holyoake was taken 
aback, made a feeble reply, and declined to con- 
tinue the meeting, as "the air was bad." The 
truth was that Dr Oliver's speech and a pointed 
question pressed home by Henry Calderwood 
were too niuch for him, and he beat a hasty re- 
treat. For many a long year he did not ven- 
ture to appear again in the capital. The in- 
cident got into the papers, and was otherwise 
reported, thus carrying the young student's re- 
putation where his personality was not known. 



ing to demonstrate a mathematical problem, his 
eye glances sharply over the congregation, and 
after reading a portion of Scripture, he gives 
out the text, and in a few precise words he 
indicates its spirit and tendency, then grasping 
his hands and occasionally crossing the two fore 
lingers proceeds to the illustration and develop- 
ment of his discourse, bringing out his points 
as if the lingers too had a share in helping the 
illustrations forward. The style has a telling 
effect on the congregation. As an instance, 
take the words of a keen observer and severe 
critic — l like Mr Oliver wi' his fingers ; he's 
very clever, there's nae sleepin' yonder." Y.et 
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S. Victor Wliile, Cavereham, Reading. 



Tlie incident has recently been pretty fully de- 
tailed in Professor Calderwood's life. 

Dr Oliver was only a very short time on the 
probationers' list when he was called to Gala- 
shiels as helper and successor to Dr Henderson, 
a scholarly and polished minister. His trial 
discourses were greatly appreciated, and he car- 
ried the election by a great majority over sev- 
eral candidates of high merit. His voice is 
high set and penetrating, he carries a happy and 
cheerful disposition, his conversation is ever 
stimulating and pointing to the path of well- 
doing, his jireacliing is of a high order, and he 
never enters the pulpit without thorough pre- 
paration. His attitude seems as if he was go- 



in the same congregation we find a strange con- 
trast. A well-trained lady, brought up in the 
manse, on the way home from church once 
asked the Rev. Dr Henderson — "Doctor, do you 
think that young man is sound in his doctrine?" 
"Yes, yes, he's (juite sound, but he's got a 
smack of the style of Dr John Ritchie, which 
seems to startle you." This remark was quite 
just, for whether from intention or otherwise 
Dr Oliver had a large smack of the late Dr 
Ritchie of Edinburgh, who was one of the real 
giants of his day. Rut a more striking critic- 
ism may be added. The late Dr Montgomery, 
leader of Non-subscribing Presbyterians in 
Ireland, and a most eloquent preacher, was one 
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<lay a worshipper with him. At the close of 
the service he went round to the vestry, thanked 
the young preacher, and said ho had not heard 
a sermon like it since he had listened to Dr 
Guthrie. 

In 1865 Dr Oliver left Galashiels and went 
to Regent Place, Glasgow, a church famous for 
its able and accomplished ministers. The first 
was the Rev. Dr Heugh, a man of rare talent, 
and who was held in much esteem in the city. 
The second was the Rev. Dr James Taylor, of 
Renfield Church, and who, on the introduction 
of the Education Bill in 1873, was chosen Sec- 
retary to the Education Board for Scotland. 
TTie next was Dr Edniond, of London — all men 



said, "The logic is inexorable," an opinion suf- 
ficiently attested by the fact that its publica- 
tion brought the author in 1888 the degree of 
D.D. from the University of Edinburgh. The 
same year the Synod appointed him its first 
Lecturer on Practical Training in its Colle^^e, 
and in 1891 renewed the appointment for an- 
other term. The lectures there delivered were 
afterwards published in a volume entitled — 
"What and How to Preach.'* This work also 
met with a very favourable reception. One re- 
viewer said — "It is one of the best books on 
preaching which we know." In 1892 the Synod 
appointed Dr Oliver one of its representatives 
to the Pan Presbyterian Council at Toronto, 
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of decided eminence, and their high standard 
Dr Oliver has amply maintained in Regent Place 
pulpit through thirty-nine years. By rail- 
way operations the congregation of Regent 
Place was driven from its place of worship, and 
entered in 1878 into its new, beautiful, and 
more commanding church in Dennistoun. Here 
for several years Dr Oliver delivered a course 
of Sabbath evening lectures, which were very 
popular and largely attended. Of these twelve 
were afterwards published in his volume — "In 
Defence of the Faith" — a work of high merit 
and great research. It was largely reviewed 
find highly recommended, one reviewer indeed 



and in 1894 the Synod elected him as its Mod- 
erator, and in the succeeding year he was in- 
vited, along with Dr Story, Moderator of the 
Established Church of Scotland, and Professor 
Lindsay, of the Free Church, to discuss Church 
Union at Grindelwald in Switzerland in connec- 
tion with Dr Lunn's conferences. Among other 
persons invited were the Dean of Ripon, Hugh 
Price Hughes, Dr Berry, Archdeacon Wilson, 
Percy Bunting, editor of "Contemporary Re- 
view," <fec. 

Here it may be observed how far sometimes 
a person may travel to learn news of himself. 
On tlie day after the meeting at Grindelwald a 
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gentleman advanced and asked Dr Oliver if 
fourteen years before he was a speaker at a 
meeting of the Liberation Society in Spurgeon's 
Tabernacle. Dr Oliver said he was. Then 
said his new friend, "A man who sat beside me 
iiaid 'that man is the most remarkable speaker 
I ever heard.' " Tlie Rev. Dr Allon, of the 
"British Quarterly Review," had just preceded 
him, and he too had been struck, for at the 
close of the speech he said, "Well done, Pawkie 
Scotsman!" And it may be added that at a 
future meeting in the same place, Spurgeon, 



argimieiit hot and burning. Looking back for 
thirt} years over the work of the U.P. Synod 
the contrast to-day is very striking. The 
"Scotsman" then in its early and better days, 
before it became converted to the Qiurch, used 
to lead and encourage liberal speeches at the 
Synod's meetings. In one of its debates on 
Disestablishment it pointed to a speech of Dr 
Oliver from Glasgow as "singularly clear and 
able in argument." The encouragement now 
goes to the other side. Amidst all changes 
during these thirty-nine years Regent Place 




DR OLIVKR'8 CHURCH, GLASGOW. 



who had preceded him, gave him a hearty hand- 
shake for his speech. No doubt the humour of 
the Scottish stories told by Dr Oliver had 
driven home his arguments with peculiar forje. 
Dr Oliver is an expert platform speaker, a 
staunch teetotaler, and his lectures on temper- 
ance, like all his other work, go to the bottom 
of our drink curse. Of a like character are his 
lectures on the Disestablishment of the Church, 
and when the rare chance of opposition on that 
stibject presents itself the opponent has cause 
to regret his rashness before he gets to sleep, 
for the apt and ever ready story sends home the 



Church has maintained its numerical strength^ 
and its success may Ije judged from the fact that 
during that time it has raised considerably over 
.£35,000, and besides the honours which have 
come to Dr Oliver through his persistent lab- 
ours, it is no small matter that singly Jie has 
niaintained the full service of the Church, dis- 
charging as minister all its duties. It may 
here be added as a point of interest that one 
of Dr Oliver's ancestors by his father's side 
was among the seceders from the kirk who 
worshipped at Gateshaw Brae in 1739, where 
the first sece<ler minister was ordained, and by 
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his mot tier's side he has Covenanter's blood in 
his veins, one of his ancestors, James Baptie of 
Peel, near Ashiestiel, having suffered for con- 
science sake. In 1679 he was fined in the sum 
of 650 Tuerks, besides a sum of £100 yearly, for 
not attending the kirk, which was then Episco- 
palian. It would seem from this that Dr 
Oliver's liberal church views nm in his blood. 

We have already seen that the preaching of 
Dr Oliver has been voucheil for by his amiable 
colleacrue, Dr Henderson, we shall see now what 
other doctors of no small ability say of him in 
that respect. A lady from the south once met 
with the Rev. Dr Ker at Deeside Hydropathic, 
and in the course of conversation he asked her 
to wliich church she belonged. She replied to 
the U.P., adding that Mr Oliver was the min- 
ister. "Well," said the rev. doctor, *'he is a 
clever young man, and I have no doubt will be 
an excellent minister." And when Dr Oliver 
was inducted in Regent Place Church, the Rev. 
William Anderson of Glasgow said that he re- 
joice<l to know that that young man had not 
brought any new gospel with him, but had come 
to preach the Cross of Christ. 

Well indeed may the Borderland feel proud 
of Dr Oliver as one of her sons, for she has no 
son w^hose heart warms more kindlv towards 
her. ' G. A. 



Wb are indebted for pennission to reproduce 
the photo of Mowhaugh School in valley of Bow- 
mont, in the leading article of this issue, to Mr 
S. Victor White, Conway, Cavershaiii, Reading, 
and have much pleasure in drawing attention 
to that gentleman's unique series of photos of 
the Cheviot streams — Coquet, Till, Breamish, 
Glen, College, Bowmont, Usway, Alwyn, Kale, 
<tc. 



Mors Jbdburoh Picture Posit Cards. — We 
. have repeatedly referred with pleasure to the 
enterprise of the Border publishers who place 
within the reach of all some of the finest bits of 
Border scenery by means of the increasingly 
popular picture post cards. To the Borderer 
who may be far-away from his native scenery 
these reminders of home must bring a joy 
which is akin to the sound of a ** weel-kent 
voice," and his heart will be filled with grati- 
tude to the publishers whose enterprise enables 
him to secure so many permanent representa- 
tions of the once familiar scenes. We have 
been led to make these remarks by seeing a 
very fine set of cferds which has been published 
by Messrs A. k W. Eiaston, Jedburgh, and we 
feel sure that they will be much appreciated 
by those familiar with the scenery of the Jed. 




Stirring Times on the Borders. 

N 1522-3 the Earl of Dorset, Warden of 
the East Marches, accompanied by 
Sir William Bulmer and Sir Anthony 
Darcy, * made an incursion into 
Teviotdale" (seeTytler, vol. 2, p. 324) and "left 
its villages in flames." Tlie Earl Surrey "broke 
into the Mer.se, reduced its places of strength," 
Jedburgh he burnt to the ground, and destroy- 
ed its monastery. Lord Dacre reduced the 
Castle of Femyherst ; Kelso, and the adjacent 
villages, he sacked and depopulated. 

In the year 1530 James V. ** directed his 
attention to the state of the Borders." The 
feudal covenants termed *' bands of Manrent " 
at this time so bound both the Border chiefs 
and their vassals together in league of defence 
that much difficulty existed in the way of 
making law respected and introducing order. 
" The princopal thieves were the Border barons 
themselves" (Tytler, vol. 2, p. 348), and King 
James commenced his work by arresting and 
placing in prison the lords and barons of the 
southern counties. Bothwell, Maxwell, and 
Hume werd put into Edinburgh Castle ; Mark 
Ker of Dolphinstoun, and John Hume of Col- 
dounknowes, in blaknes Castle ; Buccleuch, and 
Ker of Ferniehirst's son, in Falkland ; Druin- 
lanrig and Keir in the Castle of Inchgarvy. 
Some time before this William Ccckburne of 
Henderland, and Adam Scott of Tushielaw, had 
been seized and brought to Edinburgh. 
Cockburne wa^ tried on May 16th, and foimd 
guilty of treason, theft, etc. ; Adam Scott was 
tried on May 18th, and also found guilty of the 
same charges, and both of them were behecuied 
(see Armstrongs *' Liddesdale," p. 272). It 
may here be remarked that Tytler in his '* Hisr 
tory of Scotland," says that these two — viz., 
Cockburne and Scott — were seized before their 
own castles in the Borders, and almost instantly 
executed. There axe, it appears, contradictory 
statements by contemporary writers, but the 
preponderance of statement seems to be adverse 
to Tytler's conclusion. After this, the King 
with a force of from eight to twelve thousand 
followers, as variously stated by different 
authorities, came to the Borders ostensibly for 
the purpose of hunting. He was at Peebles on 
July 2nd, and traversed a large extent of Border 
country on the following ten or twelve days. 
It was, however, at Carlenrig that a Border 
tragedy took place, which more than any other 
deserves and has received prominent notice. 
Tytler says (vol. 2, p. 349) — '* by a sanguinary 
example of justice long remembered on the 
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Marches, the famous freebooter, Johnnie Arm- 
strong, waa hanged with forty-eight of his re- 
tainers on the trees of a little grove." Atten- 
tion may here be called to the iwt>rd "sanguin- 
ary," which Tyiler uses. Substitute the syno- 
nyme " bloody," or " bloodthirsty," and the 
atrociousness of the King's action in hanging 
Armstrong becomes acutely apparent. "It is 
worthy of note," says Armstrong, "that there 
is not in Scotland a single document recording 
the trial of the Armstrongs, and in no known 
letter in the collections in London is there any 
allusion to the proceedings of James on the 
Borders during this year" ("History of Liddes- 
dale," p. 276). Armstrong also says, same 
page, "there is apparently not a shadow of 
doubt that he (John Armstrong of Gilnockie) 
and his followers were not only baaely betrayed, 
but put to death without even the form of a 
trial." There can be no doubt but that of all 
the clans in the Scottish Borders, that of the 
Armstrongs was the one that did most depreda- 
tion in raiding and freebooting. Those, however, 
who ranged themselves under the banner, so to 
speak, of John Armstrong of Gilnockie, and 
there were, as we learn from the "Diurnal of 
Occurrences," page 14 (see Armstrong's "Liddes- 
dale," p. 274), "Sundrie of the Scots and EUetts" 
among them-, only carried on their depredations 
in the English side of the Borders. The execu- 
tion of Armstrong and his followers is said to 
have put the Border men "in great feare a long 
tyme," yet, as may be seen from a list of dam- 
ages done to the Scots from September 9th, 
1543, to June 29th, 1544, and from' a list of 
exploits done upon the Scots from the beginning 
of July, 1544, to November 17th same year, as 
given by Armstrong in his "History of Liddes- 
dale," the Armstrongs and others had gone back 
to their predatory ways (see "History of Liddes- 
dale,*' app. pp. Iv. to Ixxi.). The sum total of 
the list is as follows : — There were burned, har- 
ried, or destroyed, towers, towns, steads, barn- 
kins, parish churches, bastelhouses, 192 ; Scots 
slain, 403 ; Prisoners taken, 816 ; Nolt (nowt) 
taken, H),386 ; Sheep taken, 12,492 ; Nags and 
Geldings taken, 1,296 ; Gayt, 200 : Bolls of 
Corns taken, 850 ; Insight Geare, etc. The 
above depredations and harrying all took place 
within the space of fifteen months. 

The troublous times of the latter years of 
James V.'s reign, and the first twenty years or 
so of the reic:n of Mary so absorbed the atten- 
tion of the Government that the Border men, 
having very little attention paid to them, again 
resumed their old practices both on the east and 
west marches. In 1561, however, the Lord 



James, brother of the Queen, afterwards Earl of 
Mar, and after that Earl of Moray, went with 
an army firstly to the eastern marches and 
thence to the western marches. Tytler says, 
^"he pursued the thieves into their strongholds, 
razed their towers to the ground, hanged 
twenty of the most notorious offenders, sent 
fifty more in chains to Edinburgh, and restored 
order and good government on the Borders.'* 
(See Tj'tler^Vol. 3, pp. 158-159.) In 1562 the 
turbulence and tumults on the Borders again 
engage<l the attention of the Government. The 
state of matters must have been very bad, and 
Tytler, who is, on the whole, worthy of having 
reliance placed on his statements, says, — "Mur- 
der, robbery, and offences of all kinds prevailed 
to an intolerable degree, and men who had been 
publically outlawed walked abroad deriding the 
terrors of justice. Of these crimes the great 
centre was Hawick, and the Queen, who was 
determined to make an example, armed the 
Earl of Mar with full powers against the of- 
fenders. Nor w-as his success less than on his 
former expedition. . Making a sudden and rapid 
march he encompassed the town with his sold- 
iers, entered the market place, and by pro- 
clamation forbade any citizen on pain of death 
to receive or shelter a thief. Fifty-three of the 
most noted outlaws were apprehended, of these 
eighteen were instantly drowned for lack of 
trees and halters. Six were hanged at Ekiin- 
burgh, and the rest either acquitted or im- 
prisoned in the Castle/' (Tytler Yol. 3, p. 163.) 
It does not appear, however, that those who 
were executed, acquitted, or imprisoned were 
brought to trial, for Hugo Arnot in his work 
on "Celebrated Criminal Trials from 1536 to 
1784," has not any reference thereto, although 
cases of much less note are stated. It is very 
probable that the Border freebooters would be 
executed summarily without trial. 

Four years later disturbances again reached 
such a height that the Queen sent the Eari ot 
Bothwell with a commission to reduce the Bor- 
der men to quietness. At that time the Arm- 
strongs and the Johnstones were at what may 
be called a state of war. Bothwell apprehended 
Armstrong, the laird of Mangerton, and John- 
stone of Whitehaugh, and confined them in 
Hermitage Castle. When attempting, how- 
ever, to seize some of the Elliots he was set 
upon by John Elliot of the Park, and very 
severely wounded. The next day, October 8th, 
1566, Queen Mary arrived at Jedburgh and held 
a court there for seven days, after which she 
paid a visit to Hermitage Castle in order to see 
Bothwell. 

The next disturbance which took place on the 
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Borders was in 1 575. A warden court was be- 
ing held At a place called Reidswire, on the 
middle marches, when Sir John Forster, the 
English warden, and Sir John Carmichael, the 
Scottish warden, differed on some matter that 
was brought before them. There were very 
angry words used by the two wardens, and 
their followers becoming excited rushed to 
arms. The Scots, who were joined by a large 
number of Borderers from Jedburgh, Hawick, 
and other places, totally routed the English. 
Sir John Heron of Tyndale was slain, and about 
three hundred prisoners taken and carried to 
Dalkeith. Queen Elizabeth of England was 
very much incensed when she heard of this- oc- 
currence, and denianded and received repara- 
tion and apologies from the Regent Morton. 

In 1587, twelve years later, the Scottish Bor- 
derers, who had for some time been pretty 
quiet, broke into open hostility. Tytler says, 
"Six successive Scottish forays swept with re- 
lentless havoc through the middle marches." 
In a letter to Walsingham, Sir Cuthbert Col- 
lingwood likened the country to a deseH 
"wasted with fire and sword, and filled with 
lamentation and dismay." Of course this ap- 
plied to the English side of the Borders. Sir 
Cuthbert was after this attacked in his castle 
at Eslington by Lords Buccleuch, Cessford, and 
Johnstone, with a force of two thousand men. 
They slew seventeen of his garrison, took one 
of his sons prisoner, and wounded another, be- 
sides other casualties. Quite a number of what 
Tytlor calls "Minor Scottish forays" had taken 
place for some years before this, and indeed 
from very shortly after 1530 the frays and 
forays on both sides of the Border, although 
principally from the Scottish side, had con- 
tinued with little intennission. The last ex- 
ploit of any note that occurred on the Borders 
took place in 1596. It was an expedition un- 
dertaken by Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch in 
order to release William Armstrong of Kin- 
mont, otherwise known as "Kinmont Willie," 
from durance vile in Carlisle. Kinmont had 
been at a warden court, and on his way home 
was seized by a party of English borderers, 
who, setting a Border law at definance which 
guaranteed to all persons safe conduct to and 
from warden courts, delivered him to Lord 
Scrope, who cast him, heavily ironed, into the 
conmion prison of Carlisle Castle. When Buc- 
cleuch heard of it he demanded that Kinmont 
should be^et at liberty. This Lord Scrope re- 
fused to do, so Buccleuch organised a force of 
two hundred men, and, in the dead of night, 
stormed Carlisle Castle and released and carried 
off Kinmont Willie. The astonishment of Lord 



Scrope when he found that a small force of 
Scottish borderers had stormed the seemingly 
impregnable fortress of Carlisle Castle was so 
great that, in the words of the ballad of Kin- 
mont Willie, he exclaimed wlien referring to 
Buccleuch, 

He is either himself a devil from hell, 
Or else his mother a witch maun be. 

Tytler in his history gives an eloquent, 
graphic, and detailed account of the whole af- 
fair. A poetical account is also contained in 
Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. The 
ballad of Kinmont Willie has been often re- 
printed, and can be found in many collections. 
Tytler waxes quite eloquent when he refers to 
the "inimitable ballad," and the brave and bril- 
liant exploit on which it is founded. (See 
Tytler's History of Scotland, Vo. 4, p. 243 et 
seq.) 

llie boundary line which separated Scotland 
from England extended, as I have already ob- 
served, from the Solway along the summits of 
the Cheviot range of mountains, and from about 
Coldstream to Berwick, the River Tweed be- 
ing the boundary all the way to Berwick. The 
entire distance from the Solway to Berwick 
was divided by the mutual consent of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish sovereigns into three por- 
tions, and respectively named the Eastern, 
Middle, and Western Marches. The boundary 
of the Western March was along the line of the 
Solway, Sark, Esk, Liddel, and Kershope wat- 
ers. Hie Middle March was the portion of the 
boundary line which crossed the Cheviot range 
lengthways, and this portion was that which 
was most taken advantage of both by the Scots 
and the English in their predatory forays. We 
have seen how much and for what length of 
time the dwellers on both sides of this line of 
demarcation raided each other. The passes 
which now give us communication through the 
Cheviots were then taken advantage of, and the 
quick and ready way in which cattle were 
driven off by either English or Scots raiders, as 
the case might be, was certainly indicative of a 
considerable amount of ability. The Eastern 
March reached from the end of the Cheviot 
range to Coldstream and thence to Berwick. 
By agreement between the English and Scot- 
tish monarchs wardens were appointed to look 
after the protection of the dwellers on both 
sides of the Border line. Thus there were three 
English and three Scottish wardens. It was 
the duty of these wardens to hold courts,' at 
which all cases of outrage committed by either 
side on the other side were considered and 
adjudicated upon. The wardens were always 
men of rank or high birth, famed for their vaJ- 
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our in war or their wisdom in council, and were 
appointed by their respective sovereigns. The 
Middle March, which was the most important, 
had also two deputy wardens on the English 
side, one for Redesdale and one for North Tyne- 
dale, and two warden sergeants. There were 
on the Scottish side similar officers, known as 
the Teviotdale, Liddesdale, and Forest wardens 
respectively. 

A portion of the Borders lying in the West- 
ern Marches was called the "Debatable Land." 
It consisted of a considerable portion of the 
parish of Canonbie, and also about one-half of 
the parish of Morton, and the whole of the 
parish of Kirk Andrews. A considerable 
amount of discussion took place at various 
times between the English and the Scottish 
Conmiissioners conce^rning this land. The 
. boundai-y line in the Western Marches had not 
been definitely settled, in fact, it may be said 
that there were two boundaries between which 
lay that portion of "Debatable Land" to which 
neither the English nor the Scottish King could 
lay undispiitable claim. In 15*37 the portion 
of the "Debatalile Land" in Canonbie parish 
was in length by estimation two miles east 
and west, in breadth two miles. In the year 
L552 when, by arrangement, the "Debatable 
Land" was divided, the parish of Kirk Au- 
di ews was attached to Cumberland. 

The Borderers on the English side rieved, 
harried, and plundered each other with as much 
keenness and audacity as did the Scots on the 
other side. It appears that as far back as the 
year 1279, when a Roll of Pleas was held at 
Wark in North Tynedale, that plundering raids 
were of frequent occurrence. In 1265 John of 
Hameton is accused, along with Tliomas of Thir- 
wall, of having plundered the town of Wark of 
thirty oxen, value ten shillings each ; eighteen 
cows, value each half a mark ; one bull worth 
half a mark : and fifteen other cattle each 
worth five shillings, besides two hundred sheep 
worth twelvepence. This is but one of a num- 
ber of cases which at that early date were 
brought before the court held for the purpose 
of inquiry. It might naturally be thought that 
the clergy of these times would be free from the 
conmion failing of taking goods and property 
from others unlawfully. This, however, was 
not the case, as quite a number of instances 
have been adduced to prove the contrary. One 
woman, Beatrice of Whitfield, had had a sum- 
mons issued against Thomas, the Archdeacon 
of Northumberland, and against Thomas of 
Haydon, chaplain, for robbery and receipt of 
felony. She lost her case, however, owing to 
the Bishop of Northumberland sending a letter 



to the court, in which he stated that she had 
been excommunicated. Two clerks in Holy 
Orders, viz., Lymon and Richard Alpeudache, 
broken open the house of John the Fuller. One 
William of Whitfield, a clerk, had among other 
evil deeds stolen a cow, and to escape puiiish- 
meut fled. At this time, during the thirteenth 
century, there was very little difference be- 
tween the morals of the laity and those of the 
clergy. William Brock ie, in an article on the 
niosstroopers in the "Newcastle Monthly Chron- 
icle," cites a nuhiber of instances where the 
clergy were defaulters as well as the common 
people. He says, "they were not much less 
vicious and disorderly than the bulk of their 
flocks," and "they were always ready to con- 
nive" at the im'sdeeds of their parishioners. 
It may, however, be noted that as a rule it was 
only the inferior sort of the clcry who were thus 
lax in their morals and remiss in their actions. 
The higher clergy laid their commands on the 
clergy of the different parishes, but they had 
little effect in the abatement of the "lifting" 
habits of the Northumbrian populace. In 1498 
Bishop Fox issues a mandate to all the clergy 
of Tynedale and Redesdale charging them to 
excommunic>ate all who should, excepting 
against the Scots, presume to go from home 
armed for the purpose of raiding. In April, 
1524, Cardinal Wolsey laid an interdict on all 
the churches of Tynedale, and af the same time 
the Archbishop of Glasgow published an inter- 
dict and sentence of excommunication against 
the outlaws of Liddesdale. The dwellers on 
both sides of the Borders seem, however, to 
have cared neither for the thunders of the 
church nor the laws and proclamations of their 
respective kings, but carried on in sturdy de- 
fiance their game of promi«cuous freebooting, 
raiding, and rieving all and sundry. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the mosstroop- 
ers and dalesmen were wantonly profane or de- 
ficient either in piety or devotion, for like the 
Spanish and Italian bandits of the present 
day, they then were in the habit of regularly 
saying their prayers, as they told their beads, 
and never were more devout or recited their 
prayers with more zeal than when about to set 
out on a plundering expedition. 

J. C. GOODFELLOW. 



Just as we go to press we are in receipt x>f 
Messrs Hodder & Stoughtou*s new book, 
" Raiderland — all about Grey Galloway," writ- 
ten by S. R. Crockett and illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell. The l)eautiful vohime, which is pub- 
lished at Gs, will be reviewed in our next issue. 
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A Liddesdale Reverie. 

ANCY'S flight carries me away up 
among the Border hills, with the 
lavrock rising steadily almost out of 
sight singing his sweet song, and the 
shrill cries of the whaup and the peewit in iriy 
ears. In just such a place we can picture Car- 
lyle when he wrote "Beautiful it was to sit 
there as in my skyey tent musing and meditat- 
ing." Away at the back stretches an undulat- 
ing sea of round hilltops, with an occasional 
cairn showing itself against the sky ; whilst on 
the other side we are looking down into the 
valley of the Liddle. To an unfamiliar eye it 
may appear a trifle wild, but to some of us what 
charms it possesses I 

To our right and left on either side of the 
hill are two lovely burngates, down which 
rushes the mossy water, black with the peat, 
on its way to the Liddle. At times the dull 
rumble of their waterfalls may be faintly aud- 
ible. In between and stretching on either side 
of them for the greater part of the way is a 
rough hill pasture of bent and heather and peat- 
moss. The further the eye wanders down the 
little vallej's of the burns their setting of trees 
gets the denser, from the few scraggy old alder** 
that grow high up the fellside until they reach 
the parent river among the woods of fir, birk, 
and beech, and the smiling holms. If it chance 
to be the autumn what a wealth of pleasing 
colour their foliage affords, together with the 
dark brown of the decaying bracken and the 
yellow corn of the fields. But even in winter- 
time they are not without a certain charm. 

Looking at the hillside opposite we see a 
farmhouse or two perched as it were on a shelf, 
and higher still the form of the Kristenbury 
Crags stands grandly against the sky. But the 
hills look wilder with their black dots of Scotch 
firs here and there, so the eye again seeks the 
kindlier valley. In a hollow on our right sits 
the village, its homely reek rising heaven warus, 
and surrounded by its little many-shaped fields 
called the "Acres" that in the distance look 
like so many gardens. They have been won 
from the rough hill ground by generations of 
hardy toilers. 

Let us follow the white line of the turnpike 
as it winds up the valley hard by the water- 
side. By chance we may see a motor rushinc: 
along it, for the inhabitants have advanced 
greatly in the line of locomotion since the time 
when Sir Walter Scott visited them in "the first 
wheeled carrmge that ever penetrated into 
Liddesdale." The road jouks under green 
woods and banks, and little more than a mile 



above the village we see the Hermitage water 
joining the Liddle at what is called the "fork- 
iugs." The road, too, forks here. It is not 
possible to follow it up the Hermitage way 
where the hills intervene, but we see it climb- 
ing a long steep brae up the Liddle side, at the 
top of which is the kirkvard. It is perched on 
the top of the high steep manse linns, with the 
Liddle rimiiing merrily along at their base. 
Near it is the mound known as the Roman 
Camp, really the site of the ancient Liddle 
Castle, almost every vestige of which has dis- 
appeared. 

Let us pause for a moment with our eyes on 
the little square of white and grey monuments. 
Conspicuous amongst them is one in memory 
of the Rev. David Scott, a former minister of 
tiie parish, along with those to many another 
of his predecessors and successors, whose mem- 
ories are handed down sacred from one genera- 
tion to another. Of them you will hear the 
auld folk speak to the yoimg in a huslied and 
reverent voice, of one perhaps with, as it were, 
a touch of righteous fear, for he had ruled his 
little flock with a rod of iron. But they will 
end by saying, "Ay, but hei was a gran' man, 
and sae guid to the puir, for mony a time hei 
ca'd wi* a loaf aneth his oxter at a hoose where 
hei kenned it was sair needed." Of another 
perchance they will say, "He was worst for his- 
sel, puir man, but sae kind, and a fine freen' 
\\here there was trouble." 

Under a spreading ash in the centre stands 
a monument to the memory of Dr John Arm- 
strong, the poet, a son of the Liddesdale manse, 
his father and brother having been ministers 
of the parish. On it are the verses : — 

If yet thy shade delights to hover near 
The holy ground where oft thy sires have taught. 
And where our fathers fondly flocked to hear. 
Accept the oifering which their sons have brought. 

Proud of the muse which gave to classic fame 
Our vale and stream to song before unknown. 
We raise this stone to bear thy deathless name. 
And tell the world that Armstrong was our own. 

To learning, worth, and genius such as thine. 
How vain the tribute monuments can pay. 
Thy name immortal with thy works shall shine 
And live when frailer marble shall decay. 

With these lines, so apt to nurture in youth 
a profound love for our Borderland with its 
p«-)etry and association, this may fittingly close. 

A. W. S. 



Tliey that see the ship leave harbour, know 
little of the seas slie is to sail through. — Red- 
gauntlet. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
It may savour of repetition to say that we are much pleased to recei\'e appreciations of our efForts from any 
of our reaaers, but the frecjuent receipt of kindly epistles from those whose position in the literary world makes 
their verdict doubly valuable compels us once more to return our sincere thanks for such appreciation. " I am 
very much interested in the Borderland, and your Magazine is the very thins to post abroad to friends like- 
minded," is how one literary lady recently wrote, and we trust that many of our readers will give pleasure to 
the far-away Borderers by posting to them the literary link which binds us all together in the bonds of Border 
Brotherhood. 

The Border Keep. 

It is characteristic of old age that the mind and envied the inhabitants who are privileged 
retain^, the pictures of the past in all their vivid to gaze on the "garden of the sky" through an 
colours, while the events of more recent times atmosphere pure and transparent. I had no 
are only traced upon the tablets of memory in telescope at hand, but picked up an ordinary 
shadowy outline. To this cause, combined with opera glass, and by that means enlarged very 
long absence from the scenes of childhood, is to m\ich the celestial scenery. How few people 
be attributed the unfortunate error I made in take an interest in the stars? I hardly ever 
the "Keep" last month, when I mentioned that gaze on the orbs of heaven, as they are to be 
the author of "Warp and Woof was a daughter seen in Innerleithen, without recalling the late 
of Sir Charles Tennant, Bart. The active part Mr Robert Mathison, whose life should be an 
taken by Mr J. Tennant, M.P., in defending the inspiration to every young man in St Ronan's, 
fair authoress, the Hon. Mrs Alfred Lyttleton, and whose career was sketched in the Border 
and the newspapers calling that lady *'hi8 Magazine for June, 1896. The air of 
sister," made me forget that the first Mrs the district seems to have an exhilirat- 
Lvttleton was called home after only a year of ing effect on me, for I was awake next 
married life. While deeply regretting what morning: shortly after five o'clock. Not- 
must necessarily have given pain to those I icing from my pocket diary that old Sol was 
have always held in admiration, it softened my expected to appear at 5.40, I determined to 
own feelings to receive a most kindly letter on hail his appearance. When I reached the High 
the subject from one who, by reason of his posi- Street I expected to be first on the scene, but 
tion, is entitled to speak for the family. "Ye're an early riser like me, I see," from one 
« « « of the natives undeceived me. When I told 
The foregoing reminds mo that I recently ^^^ ^^^t I was after he advised me to go to 
paid a week-end visit to the old familiar scenes, the end of the Pirn Wood. I at once acted on 
Tlie Saturday evening was superb, and just be- the advice and found that I would have time 
fore I retired al>out midnight I opened the win- to go higher, so I spieled the Pixn Craig. While 
dow to see recovering my breath after a rather rapid 
The stars of Heaven look down climb the sun like a disc of burnished gold shot 
On the dear familiar town. up from the horizon and gilded the hill-tops. 
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A few minutes and the golden glory swept along 
the Tweed valley and bathed St Ronan's in its 
warm light. How beautiful the little town 
looked, as each house reflected back the morn- 
ing rays. Ever}i:hing so bright and clean 1 It 
looked as if it had just left the builder's hands. 
The long white line of the High Street, one of 
the cleanest and tidiest streets I know, looked 
like a broad ribbon, white but tinged with gold. 
I Have seen Innerleithen under many conditions 
and from various points of view, and I have 
often been impressed with its beauty, but on 
this morning it seemed to come home to me 
with peculiar force. 

* * * 

Wliile the hill-tops, one by one, were illum- 
inated Iw the golden rays I turned to the right 
and noticed the shadow of the hill on which I 
stood clear cut on the Kirkland Dean and the 
lower parts of the Lee Pen. What memories 
these hills recall I I have gone to the top of 
the cone-like Pen to watch the progress of rain- 
storms, have sat on the top at 9 a.m. when the 
landscape and the moonbeams transformed 
everything into a lake of silver. 

* * « 

WHiile looking towards Caerlee I noticed a 
little spot of white appearing at the end of the 
hill. Gradually it increased in size and flowed 
outward like some great flood or glacier travel- 
ling at express speefl. The pure white stream 
was pouring down the Tweed, but instead of 
following the New AVater it kept along the foot 
of the hills, where Tweed ran in former times. 
Gradually the fair hamlet of Traquair was 
blotted out, and its place was taken by what 
appeared to be a large loch, with here and there 
a little island appearing above the surface. The 
mirage appearance was perfect, and if I had 
been in possession of a camera at the moment 
the picture produced would have been one of 
rare beauty. The effect of Traquair disappear- 
ing completely, while the surrounding land- 
scape was bathed in sunlight was very strange 
indeed, and I was not surprised to hear the 
distant protests of the sable occupants of the 
rookery, who evidently objected to the tem- 
porary effacement of the morning glory. 

* * * 

A few days later I was privileged to accom- 
pany the Berwickshire Naturalists' Club on a 
visit to some of the scenes I have mentioned. 
Through my connection with the Bordbr 
Magazine I have had frequent communication 
with some of the prominent members, and 
though I had only met a few of them previously 
it was far from a company of strangers which I 



joined in front of the Traquair Arms Hotel. 
Mr Young, the proprietor of the hotel, had pro- 
vided ample carriage accommodation, and so 
the comfortably-seated company, numbering 
nearly fifty, drove off in the best of spirits for 
their destinations, Traquair House and The 
Glen. Driving via Droonpouch Bridge and the 
Satyr Sykes, the company soon arrived in front 
of the venerable pile of old Traquair House, 
where they were received by the proprietor, Mr 
Maxwell-Stuart, and his factor, Mr Constable, 
both gentlemen doing their utmost to make the 
visit a success. The various Jacobite and 
other relics were examined with much interest, 
while the fine old librai'y proved a great attrac- 
tion to some of us. Mr Maxwell-Stuart is a re- 
cognised expert in precious stones, and he is 
in addition a skilful lapidiary, and it was a 
great privilege to be admitted to his treasure- 
house and to hear him explain the qualities, 
&c., of the various gems. Visits to Queen 
Mary's bedroom and other parts of '*the oldest 
inhabited house in Scotland" interested the his- 
torians and antiquarians of the company, while 
the ladies were delighted with the collection of 
old china. As some of the visitors had travel- 
led long distances, the refreshments provided 
were much appreciated. After expressing 
their indebtedness to Mr Maxwell-Stuart for his 
great kindness, the company walked to the head 
of the ancient Avenue, where, after a look at 
the old gateway and the far-famed Bears, they 
re-entered the conveyances and were driven via 
Traquair village, Kirkhouse, and Orchardmains 
to the Glen. Those of us who were acquainted 
with the lore of the district told how Willie 
Laidlaw had occupied Traquair Knowe farm, 
and how Wordsworth had there met Hogg and 
travelle<l with him to Yarrow. The "Bush 
aboon Traquair" was pointed out, and a few 
lines were quoted from Principal Shairp's in- 
imitable poem. After bowling along by the 
banks of the Quair, where the alders dip into 
the stream, and catching a glimpse of the old 
Kirk and Manse of Traquair, the visitors en- 
tered the Glen estate, famed all the world o'er 
as the scene of Willie Laidlaw's exquisite song, 
/'Lucy's Flittin'." 

« » * 

■ Time would fail me to tell of other excursions 
to Clovenfords, the Yair, Galashiels, Selkirk, 
Jedburgh, Peebles, Ac, where I once more got 
proofs of the kindly Border brotherhood which 
exists in all the. enchanted land, but while I 
^lay be unable to record the events, the many 
friends of the Bordbr Magazine whom I met 
are kindly remembered by 

DoMiNiB Sampson. 
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The Days of Claverhouse; or 
Auid Kirkbride. 

CHAPTER II. 
' Habk ! frae the far hilltops. 

And laich fra« the lanesome glen. 
Some sweet psalm tune, like a late dew, drops 

Its wild notes on the win'; 
Its wild notes on the win', 

Wi' a kent soun' ower my min'. 
For we eang't on the muir— a wheen hunted men, 

Wi' oor lives in oor hanns lang syne ; 
But never a voice can disturb this song 

Were it CJavus in a' his pride,— 
For it s raised by the Lord's ain ransomed throng 

Foregathered above Kirkbride. 

Then carry me through at Chapel-ford, 

And up the lane hillside. 
And I'll wait the comin' o' God the Lord 

On a neuk o' the auld Kirkbride." 

JQELTERED alike from the heat of summer 
and the cold and storms of winter was the 
little thatch-roofed cottage, hid away in 
the darkly-green pine-wood nigh to the 
river, where dwelt Margaret Peden. Her 
tiny home boasted of but two apartments — a but 
and a ben — leading one out of the other, while the 
outer doorway led directly from the larger room, 
in which also was situated the only fireplace. Mid- 
night had chapped on the wag-at-the-wall clock, 
but neither lamp nor candle were required as the 
fire's warm blaze did double duty; and a more 
cheery little apartment could not be found in any 
cottage in Nithsdale than that of Mistress Peden. 
There she now sat, the picture of neatness, her 
snow-white hair disposed under a white frilled 
mutch or cap, over which she folded a black ribbon 
to mark widowhood. She sat by the fire enjoying 
the warmth, and listening tearfully to her com- 
panion, with an expression of respectful love, as 
he read fiY>m the Book, but, ever and anon, she 
would start and listen intently as if in dread of 
some danger from without. 

"How now, good nurse P" cried her companion, 
"thou wert not wont to be over fearful !" 

"Ah, no, my lord, but God save us! how mony 
of my ain folk have I not seen slain on these green 
hillsides around. Ay, shot down like fozes in the 
braid licht o' day— and, warse than that, have 1 
not seen tender babes wi' lighted gun matches blaa- 
in' between their birselled fingers — hae I not seen 
men wrethin' wi' anguish in the iron buits— hae I 
not seen them die in agonies awfu' to witness and 
fearfn' to remem4>er? Yes, yes, I ken what ye wad 
say— they have won their crowns— they have washed 
their robes— but, God pity me, the flesh is weak, 
and I fain wad see na mair sic sights — save us. 
What's that?" then, signing to him to be silent, 
and to retire to the inner room, she crossed the 
floor and cried in a trembling voice : 

"What is't, who be ye. at sic a like time?" 

"For mercy sake, mither, be quick and let us 
in!" replied an eager voice. 

"Bet, ye daft fool, what in the warld brings ye 
doon at dead o' nicht? Are ye y6r lane?" 

"Ay, a' but the dumb bmit, Brian, whilk her 
ledyship bade me take wi' me." 

"Oh. then her ledyship sent je?" says Margaret, 
opening the door. 

"Ay, but oh, I'm in an awesome swither, for, 



sure as death, mither, I saw the 'oorp licht' danc- 
ing aboon Countess Ann's grave in Kirkbride as I 
came roond' bv the Priest's door." 

"Wheest! — the Priest's door — ^what for did ye 
come roon' by that lang road?" 

"Losh, mither, the sodgers are up by; ay, are 
they, an' hoo else wad I hae won oot?" Bonnie Mis- 
tress Nan wad fain hae come wi' us her ain set, but 
her ladyship said she wad be missed — ^ay, wad she I 
For, ye see, the twa young sparks o' officers are 
sittin' doon to their supper ben the hoose, and 
auld Giles an' Isabell are tryin' to fill Sergent 
Duncan fu* in the pantry; an' the troopers are 
filliu' themselves blin' fu' in the kitchen, wi' auld 
Peg an' daft Sandy to keep an e'e on them a'. 
But, oh, mither, is it no a queer like thing that 
Mistress Nan has been dreamin' for three nichts 
back o' her father bein* near by, an' the sodgers. 
Losh ! what aileth the dumb bruit, Brian ?"— for at 
this moment the dog comes bounding forth from 
the inner room followed— as the reader can doubt- 
less guess— by James Douglas, Earl of Gleneauchan. 

"My lord, his ain sel !" cries Bet. 

"Even so, my good Betty, and my little daughter 
has been dreaming about me you say? God bless 
her, my honoured mother, and all of you, my faith- 
ful folk !" 

Lieutenant Stuart o' the Black Dragoons and 
bonnie Mistress Nancy Douglas are pacing slowly 
up and down one of the retired walks in the quaint 
old garden at Gleneauchan, where the deep rows of 
Dutch boxwood, the flights of moss-grown steps, 
the old sundial, and fantastical arbours were in 
such admirable keeping with the old ivy-grown 
house. 

''No/' responds Mistress Nan to a question of his. 
"I can scarce believe that 'tis but three short weeks 
since— since you nearly scared ue into fits arriving 
in such warlike array at midnight, Mr Stuart." 

"Ah, now you are unkind, methinks 'twa« scarce 
so late! Yet 'tis indeed three weeks ago, and, 
alack 'tis equally true that ere .sunset of to-morrow 
I shall be far away." Then for some minutes they 
pace on in silence ere Jim ventures to speak again. 
"Nan, dear Nan, thou knowest that I love thee— 
tell me, dearest, were those unfortunate dissensions 
which rack our poor country ended, could you 
learn to love me as I love you r" 

"Oh, God help me. I — I love thee now I" cries 
she, sobbing bitterly as he folds her tenderly to his 
honest heart. For thus in the space of three short 
weeks these young folk had learned the old, old 
story of love — "love that is ever a sorrow proving," 
as the song has it. 

All unconscious of his presence, the young folks 
"love-making" has been witnessed by Gibson, the 
old gardener, who dofPed his "blue bonnet" and 
bowed his "frosty pow" as if invoking a blessing 
upon them, then, with a deep-drawn sigh, he re- 
commenced his ocoupation of "hoeing up" the 
winter kail. 

The aged Lady of Gleneauchan and her grand- 
daughter had retired for the night« and Jim Stuart 
sat alone in the long, dimly lit, wainscoted apart- 
ment. Midnight had sounded some time since, and 
now the great, ghostly old house was hushed in 
deep repose. Jim sat with one elbow on the table 
and his forehead resting on hia hand. He was sunk 
in mournful reverie; for was it not hi0 last night 
in the old house of Gleneauchan, where dwelt his 
beloved Nan? Would he ever again behold hi;» 
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darling upon Gbd's earth ? Who could fiay ! How 
desperately unlucky that he and her father should 
be on different sides ! — doubtless there were faults 
on both — of the side on which he himself was serv- 
ing he knew, alas, only too much that was evil. 
Had he and Menteth not discussed this very matter 
on the night they came to Qleneauchan ? Just then 
a sudden sound made him start, gaze round, and 
listen ; nothing, however, was visible save the grim 
portraits of dead and gone Douglas', who seemed — 
by the fitful firelight to eye him superciliously 
fit>m their tarnished frames; 'tis an eerie sensa- 
tion to find oneself alone in a great, ghostly room 
at midnight, and certain weird tales of spectre 
knights and of an ill-fated French Countess — less 
good than she was reputed beautiful— who were said 
to haunt the old house, began to flit thiough Jim's 
brain. He listened intently, but not a sound was 
to be heard save the mournful sighing of the night 
wind as it rustled amid the dense ivy which cov- 
ered the walls of the mansion and framed in the 
narrow, deep set windows. At length, weary, worn, 
and sad at heart, Jim rested his head upon his 
hand and sleep stole on him unawares ; scarcely 
had he sunk into oblivion when there was a slight 
movement on the further side of the room— -one of 
the grim cavaliers appeared to "come alive," but 
'twas merely the swinging open of the panel on 
which the old portrait hung. WiHiin the aperture 
stood an exceedingly handsome man, slightly past 
the prime of life, though evidently prematurely 
aged, and on the brink of the grave — ^to judge by 
his emaciated form and the death-like pallor of his 
countenance, which was accentuated by the rich 
hue of the crimson velvet dressing-robe in which 
he was clad. He regarded Jim silently for some 
seconds ere he stepped forth, then, after placing 
the small lamp which he carried upon the table, 
touched him lightly on the shoulder: 

"Hush!" he murmured, as Jim sprang up and 
felt for his sword; "see I have trusted you, I am 
unarmed." For a second or two they regarded each 
other very earnestly, and then he continued, 
"Young man, I am James Douglas, Earl of Glen- 
eauchau — hush, the time is brief and I have some- 
what to say to thee. I know thy secret— you love 
my daughter, ay, and she. poor little lass, loves 
you— interrupt me not— I shall not meet with thee 
again upon earth — my days are numbered, I have 
but returned hither to die, as I would fain that 
this poor body sleep its last long sleep in auld 
Kirkbride beside the dust of my beloved wife, and 
the saintly dead who wait the coming of Christ 
Jesus in that lone spot, where: 

" The wee white stern, like an angel's e'e, 
Qlints doon wi' a holy pride. 
And watches that ill keep far from thee. 
Beloved o' the Lord. Kirkbride." 

"8tuart! I knew your father well. His son, hin 
only son, ought not to be on the devil's side. If 
you would win my blessing resign your oommis 
sion and retire to Flanders for a time. Then, when 
the changes which, by the blessing of Almighty Qod^ 
are about to be accomplished in this realm have 
come about return and wed my daughter. Tour 
hand on it, boy! Now, help me to retire for my 
strength is well nigh spent. You will not betray 
a dying man." He pointed to the open panel— 
another minute and it had closed silently behind 
him, and Jim Stuart was once more alone in the 
great, ghostly room. 



Dawn was breaking over Queensbery hill as Jim 
Stuart and his troopers rode away from the old 
house of Gleneauchan on the morrow. He had 
taken farewell of his aged hostess and her lovely 
granddaughter the night before, but his heart was 
gladdened by the flutter of a white scarf from an 
upper window as he lingered ere crossing the bridge 
at the "Drappin' Linn." Naturally his mind re- 
verted to the strange interview vouchsafed to him 
— was it an intei-view or only a vision of the night •• 
he asked himself again and again. No matter. 
The advice given was good, and he would follow 
it without delay. 

On the sixth night after the withdrawal of the 
troopers from Gleneauchan a little band of "the 
faithful" might have been seen emerging from the 
front entrance and making their way down the 
moss-grown avenue. They carried a comn shoulder- 
high, which contained the mortal remains of the 
last Earl of Gleneauchan. Away across the chapel- 
ford, up the steep hillside to the lone kirkyard, and 
there, by the pale light of the wintry moon, they 
laid him to rest beside his wife, "the good Coun- 
tess Ann," At dead of night. 

" Their faces were pale, and their swords were un- 
sheathed. 
But the vengeance that darkened their brow was 

unbreathed. 
With eyes turned to heaven, in calm resignation, 
Thev sang 'a sweet psalm' to the God of Salva- 
tion." 

Thus was the last of a long line of noble Christ- 
ian men carried forth secretly at midnight from 
his ancestral home as if he had been a criminal ! 
l^ittle wonder if, to the ears of the mourners, the 
night winds seemed to echo back to heaven the cry 
of the souls under the altar of God: 

"How long, O Ijord, holy and true, dost thou not 
judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth ?" 

CONCLUSION. 

" The times were changed, old manners gone, 
And a stranger filled the Stuarts' throne!" 

Summer has spread her green mantle o'er the 
earth and all nature rejoices. Sir James Stuart- 
Douglas and his "winsome leddy" are pacing the 
terraced walks in the dear old gardens at Gleneau- 
chan, and as they walk they talk of "a day lang 
syne" when they plighted their troth in "sorrow 
and tears." 

"Ah, Jim! I would that my beloved father had 
been spared to win back and enjoy his possessions, 
of which he was so unjustly deprived in 'the killiuvi 
time,' " says Lady Stuart-Douglas. 

"Ay. Nancy, dear heart," responds her husband 
tenderly, "but, mind ye. he has won the inheritance 
of those who endure to the end. He and your 
sainted granddame are now treading 'the flowery 
meads of Paradise.' " 

"Whilk is far better," murmurs she softly, as she 
rests her head on his shoulder and gases wistfully, 
with tearful eyes, towards the green hillside where 
her dear departed one's mortal remains "rest and 
await": 

" The coming o' Qod the Lord 
In a ne«k o' the auld Kirkbride." 

J. H. S. 
[the end.] 
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Edinburg^h Borderers' Union. 

'HE annual autumn Excursion of this 
Union took place from the 5th to 
15th September. The English Lake 
District was the place selected, and 
the headquarters of the party were at Conis- 
head Priory Hydropathic, on the shores of 
Morecanibe Bay. Daily excursions were made 
by coach, train, and steamboat to places of in- 
terest in the neighbourhood. A beautiful af- 
ternoon was spent in exploring the magnificent 
ruins of Furness Abbey. A drive to Lakeside, 
a sail up Lake Windermere, and a drive by 
llydal Water to Grasmere occupied a whole day. 
Wordsworth's tomb and Dove Cottage, where 
he lived a number of years, were visited, 
and glimpses were got of Rydal Mount 
and the "Poet's Seat" in passing. A 
drive to Lakebank and a sail in the 



miles.) A high tide was expected, and had been 
advertised, and consequently Blackpool waa 
crowded, it being estimated that over 130,000 
visitors were in the town that day. The masses 
of people on the pier and sea front were very 
impressive. 

Another interesting day was spent at Lan- 
caster, with its ancient Castle and Church, and 
its modern electric cars and public park. 
Grange-over-Sands, Cartmel, with its ancient 
priory, Holker Hall, Dalton, Great Urswick, 
and various other places were visited. 

During the first week the Hydro, was very 
fully occupied in connection with a lawn tennis 
tournament, and entertainments were the 
order of the day, or rather the night. The 
golf course was not neglefcted, and a visit was 
also paid to the golf course at Ulverston, which 
is the post town and railway station for the 
Hvdro. 




CONISHEAD PRIORY HYDRO. 



steam gondola up Coniston Lake was much en- 
joyed. Several of the party ascended Conis- 
ton Old Man a considerable distance, and visited 
Kome of the lead and copper mines on its side. 
Tlie Ruskin Museum at Coniston well repaid a 
visit. From the gondola a good view was ob- 
tained of Branstone House, where Ruskin lived 
latterly, and where he died. His tomb in Con- 
iston Churchyard is a place of pilgrimage, as 
is evidenced by the well-worn footpath leading 
to it. 

An enjoyable day was spent in Blackpool, go- 
ing by train to Barrow (eleven miles) ; steam- 
boat, Barrow to Fleetwood (fifteen miles) ; and 
electric car, Fleetwood to Blackpool (nine 




Otter Hunting; on the River Ale. 

HE season was most brilliantly inaug- 
lu-ated in Ale Water when the gallant 
Master of the Himt, the late Dr 
Grant, achieved a triumph on which 
he had long set his heart, long vowed he would 
some day accomplish, but which his friends who 
knew him beet and admired him most, declared 
could never be consummated, even with all the 
daring and rare sporting qualifications which 
distinguished him, and the unexcelled metal, 
^'^^^gyy perseverance, and pluck of his hounds 
and t^riers. 
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The drag was at first slow for a mile or two, 
but it improved as the pack went down the 
river^ and had become so fast just before reach- 
ing Riddell that most of the followers on foot 
were thrown out, but the Doctor and his lad 
Walter, being mounted, kept close to the 
hounds. At length the spot, which proved to 
be the scene of action, was reached, at a part 
of the river where there is an overhanging bank 
for several yards, and the retreat seemed so 
expressly intended for the otter that it could 
only be reached by a narrow hole at each end. 

Ringwood turned on his downward way, and 
at once spoke out the cheerful sound, telling 
his delighted master that the game was near. 
The other dogs, exciting the bull-dog Billy, 
were a good way in advance, probably because 
the varmint had first gone down, and then 
doubled to his retreat 

Ringwood made straight for the lower hole, 
which his huge bulk could not penetrate, as 
Billy was close after him, and filling up part of 
the space. 

Meanwhile, the Doctor stationed himself at 
the upper hole, and kept watch and ward up to 
his waist in water. 

To his great surprise, tlie otter came out 
with Teddy, the terrier, hanging close under his 
throat, in which the little game one*8 dentals 
were grimly fixed. 

How and where Teddy got below the bank 
is one of the mysteries that will never be solved, 
but there he had evidently been to some pur- 
pose. 

The Doctor now saw the opportunity for 
which he had long waited, of catching a live 
otter, before him, and, clutching the varmint 
by the neck, he ducked it and the terrier below 
the surface, in hopes of obliging Teddy to quit 
his grip. 

Then aj desperate struggle took place. Old 
Malakoff, Ruler, and Royal had just come back 
to the scene of the fray, and they furiously 
dashed at the Doctor's live prey, and, though 
Walter tried his best to keep them off, they 
resisted his efforts, while master, hounds, and 
otter contiiiued each struggling for the victory 
in the deep and rapid running stream. 

At last Walter got his coat off, and wrapped 
it round the otter under water, and the Doctor, 
keeping firm h(Ad with his right hand on its 
throat, threw his left arm- around it, and, clutch- 
ing it to his breast, made for the land. 

Here Walter assisted the Doctor on his horse, 
but still the fierce hounds dashed round him 
open-mouthed, determined to have their lawful 



prey, caring not for the whip which Walter 
plied most vigorously. 

At length the Doctor ordered a ruse to with- 
draw the attention of the pack, and sent Wcdter 
off tally-hoing down the river. The ruse was 
successful, and the whole pack went off eager 
for another engagement. 

They must have found a second drag, for 
Walter could scarcely get ahead of them, and 
when he managed it at last, and brought them 
round, they were a long distance away. 

Left alone, when the excitement had sub- 
sided, the Doctor felt his left hand quite power- 
less, and discovered, for the first time, that it 
had been severely bitten. 

The varmint had also left its mark on his arm 
and breast^ but the glorious excitement of the 
encounter . had made him insensible to pain 
while the wounds were inflicted. 

The Doctor got home safely with his prize, 
a good deal exhausted by the engagement, but 
glorying in the long-contemplated achievement 
of captiu-ing an otter alive. 

A word here may not be out of place re- 
garding the master and his hounds. 

Dr Grant was a native of Strathspey, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, where his forefather* 
constituted a powerful and a warlike clan more 
than six hundred years ago. He was a 
thoroughbred clansman, and the representative 
of the eighteenth branch of the "Honourable 
family of Grant of Grant," being the fifth 
descendant of Patrick, second son of James 
Laird, of Grant, who founded the family oi 
Wester Elchies in 1663 (see Shaw's History 
of Moray ; or, the Genealogy of the Grant 
Family''), and through life he had stamped 
himself a deserving representative of his 
family ; a gentleman, and a true-hearted spoHs- 
man. 

He was one of those who advocated fair play 
to the otter as strenuously as he advocated fair 
play to the hound, believing the pleasure of the 
chase to be more in the pursuit than in the 
death of the game, and those who knew him 
never envied the position of those who inad- 
vertently tampered unfairly either with the 
otter or with the hounds. The beautiful con- 
dition of the hounds, their highly-developed 
instinct, their thorough gameness and exquisite 
training, coupled with the frank deportment 
of their unassuming, though accomplished, 
leader, were attractions of no ordinary nature, 
and rendered it a matter of no surprise that the 
nobility and gentry of the district so thoroughly 
enjoyed a morning's recreation with them by 
the river side. A. H. 
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Swinton and the Swintons. 

I N these days, when nearly every village 
in the country is linked to the great 
centres of industry by a network of 
railways, those little communities 
placed at a distance from the track of the steam 
engine enjoy a peacefulness and repose perhaps 
gieiiter than that which fell to their lot during 
the earlier decades of last century. No longer 
are the inhabitants daily aroused from their 
lethar«ry by tlie blast of the horn and the clat- 
ter of hoofs, which intimated the arrival of the 
stage-coach, and with it a fresh budget of news 
from the great world outside. Instead of this 
gallant equipage, the duty of conveying intel- 
ligence of the latest developments in courts and 
parliaments generally devolves upon the post- 
uian, wlio, important as his office is, does not 
announce his appearance in a fashion which 
challenges notice. True it is, that in the sum- 
mer season the ubiquitous cyclist penetrates to 
every nook and corner of the land. But that 
gentleman is usually so nnich infected with the 
hurry and bustle characteristic of the age as to 
give only a passing glance to the district 
through which he is journeying. Under these 
circumstinces, such seclude<l retreats as the Ber- 
wickshire village of Swinton, which is five miles 
from a railway station, seldom secure that de- 
gree of attention to which their past history 
entitles them. If the tourist who visits Swin- 
ton honours it with an entry in his diary, the 
chances are that the quaint tile roofs of the 
older houses, and the Green, with its eighteenth 
century "mercat cross," are the only features 
of the village that claim his notice. Few know 
that among its 450 inhabitants there is included 
a sanall colony of nomads, popularly designated 
'•muggers," who are the present-day represen- 
tatives of the Border gipsies. Still fewer make 
any inquiries about the ancient family whose 
fortunes were linked with those of the place 
for so many centuries. A popular legend which 
probably owes its origin to the boar heads, 
whicli constitute the armorial cognisance of the 
Swinton family, credits the first of the line 
with obtaining a grant of land for his prowess 
in exterminating the wild animals that infested 
the district. But this tradition is so similar to 
others tliat account for the origin of several 
notable Scottish families as to compel the scep- 
tical ^o regard it with doubt. And another less 
romantic, but more credible, narrative traces 
the first connection of the Swintons with the 
parish to one Edulf de Swinton, who obtained 
his estate in return for valuable military' ser- 
vices renrlered to Malcolm Canmore. Of the 



prowess of several descendants of this warrior, 
a little may be gleaned by a visit to the parish 
church, an unpretentious but in part a pre- 
Reformation edifice, which stands to the east of 
the village. Within its walls lie many genera- 
tions of the family. Under an open niche near 
the pulpit rests the* rudely sculptured figure of 
a knight with arms bent on what is generally 
regarded as a stone. This commemorates SiV 
Alan de Swinton, who died towards the close of 
the twelfth century, and is regarded by anti- 
quarians as one of the oldest monuments in the 
ccuntry bearing a heraldic device. Of Sir 
Alan's strength wonderful stories are told. Sir 
Walter Scott transferred him from his proper 
place in the annals of Scottish history and made 
him the hero of the poem, "Halidon Hill," which 
is founded on events that occurred two cen- 
turies after his death. About a hundred years 
ago an arched vault containing a coffin and 
several skulls was foimd in front of the monu- 
jnent and under the floor of the church. One 
of the skulls was of large dimensions, and there- 
fore 8upT>osed to be that of Sir Alan. Of this 
a cast was presented to Scott, who placed it in 
the armoury at Abbotsford. And it throws an 
interesting light on the superstitious credul- 
ity of the great magician that a ghastly glaro 
shed l>v the setting sun on this valuable relic 
should have been accepted by him as the pres- 
age of a calamity that afterwards befell one 
of Sir Alan's descendants. Another knight of 
Swinton, who bore the Cliristian name of John, 
is said to have fought so bravely at Otterbum 
as to have won the laurels of the fray. Four- 
teen years later this warrior fell at Homildon 
Hill after exhibiting a spirit that would prob- 
ably have secured the success of his country- 
men had it only been more generally mani- 
fested. He was succeeded by his son, likewise 
named John, who was one of the many Scottish 
soldiers of the time content to sell their blood 
for foreign pay. This mercenary service was, 
perhaps, rendered more attractive by the op- 
portunities it affoi-ded for a brush with their 
"auld enemies of England." However this 
may l>e, Sir John Swinton had the good fortune 
to wound the Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Henry V., at the battle of Beauge, fought on 
22nd March, 1421. Tliis achievement is com- 
memorateti in the following lines of the "Lay of 
the Last Minstrel" : — 

<' 'Vaila not to tell what steeds did spnrn, 
Where the Seven Spears of Wedderbnrn 

Their men in battle-order set ; 
And Swinton laid the Itnoe in rest. 
That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence's Plantagenet. 

Tliree years after the encounter at Beauge 
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the combined forces of France and Scotland 
were routed by the Duke of Bedford at Ver- 
neuil, and the Earl of Buchan, Sir John Swin- 
ton, and other Scottish nobles were numbered 
among the slain. Throughout the succeeding 
centuries the Swintons continued to take an 
active and prominent part in the affairs of their 
country ; though their territorial possessions 
tended to diminish. During the stirring events 
of the first Jacobite Rebellion, the head of the 
family, who bore their favourite Christian name 
of John, adhered to the Hanoverian interest. 
This gentleman had, among other children, a 
daughter named Margaret. AVhen about seven 
or eight years old, this little girl was one Sun- 
dav prevented by some slight indisposition 
from accompanying the other members of the 
household to church. Before leaving, Lad\ 
Swinton warned her that she was on no account 
to visit a certain apartment. But no sooner 
was Margaret alone than the curiosity that is 
supposed to be inherent in the gentle sex pre- 
vailed, and she made her way to the forbidden 
chamber. What was her surprise to find H 
tenanted by a young lady of surpassing beauty I 
To the unknown visitor the appearance of the 
child nuist have been equally unexpected. But 
disguising her real feelings, she entered into 
conversation with the little romp, and ulti- 
mately extracted a promise that no one but 
Lady Swinton should be told about her discov- 
ery. Wlien this assurance had been given, the 
child happened to look out from one of the 
windows, and on again turning her eyes to 
where the lady had been seated found that she 
had vanished in some mysterious fashion. When 
told about the incident, Lady Swinton, with :x 
good sense that does not always belong to 
mothers, showed her daughter that the lady 
had disappeared through a sliding panel which 
had hitherto been hid from the prying eyes ii 
the children. The stoiy of the unfortunate 
woman who had recourse to this means of con- 
cealment is still enveloped in a mysterj' that no 
recent investigation has cleared up. She was 
tiie wife of an Edinburgh lawyer named McFar- 
lane, and had shot Captain John Cayley, a com- 
mi'ssioner of customs, a few days before. 
Whether this tragedy was enacted in self-defence 
or not was long matter of conjecture. But the 
view of the case most favourable to Mrs McFar- 
lane's reputation is supported by the fact that, 
though compelled to remain in concealment for 
a time, she ultimately returned to Edinburgh, 
where she was never called upon to undergo the 
ordeal of a trial. Tlie incident in which little 
Margaret Swinton has figured was, however, 
destined to live in literature through the mar- 



riage of her elder sister Jean to Dr John Ruth- 
^erford. Professor of Medicine in the University 
of Edinburgh. To this couple was born a 
daughter named Anne, who, in 1758, married 
Walter Scott, Writer to the Signet, and thus 
became the mother of the great romancist. In 
later life, Sir Walter remembered Aunt Mar- 
garet as one who was a constant resource In 
sickness, and who had many stories of the early 
years of the eighteenth century. Readers of 
" Peveril of the Peak " will recognise the old 
lady's girlish adventure in the story of the con- 
cealment and discovery of the Countess of 
Derby in Martindale Castle. And Scott has 
left it on record that he was indebted to his 
venerable relative for the narrative that first 
suggested his tragic story, " The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor." John Swinton, the eldest brother 
of Mrs Rutherford and Aunt Margaret, suc- 
ceeded in due course to the paternal property, 
and signalised his regime by many experiments 
in agriculture. His penchant for draining and 
enclosing amounted to a passion, and many of 
his double hedges still exist to excite the ire 
and call forth the abuse of the Berwickshire 
fox-hunter. He was followed by a son of the 
same name, who, after acting as Sheriff of Perth- 
shire was, in 1782, raised to the Bench with the 
title of Lord Swinton. About this time the old 
mansion was burned. A plain, but commodious 
residence built near its site dates from 1800. 
Here Swintons lived until about thirteen years 
ago, when the ancestral acres, hallowed by so 
many associations, passed into the hands of 
strangers. To all parts of the world the mem- 
bers of this stout old Border clan have gone 
forth. That the fighting prowess of the family 
is not merely matter of tradition is evidenced 
by the fact that several of its representative* 
played honoured parts in the recent South Afri- 
can war. But as if the claim of the stock to 
versatility is not sufficiently attested by a man 
of letters like Sir Walter Scott, and a lawyer 
like Lord Swinton, we have another proof of 
the diverse powers that may be transmitted by 
a long line of warrior ancestors in the eleva- 
tion to the highest dignity in the Church of 
England of Dr Thomas Randall Davidson, a 
grandson of the late John Campbell Swinton of 
Kimmerghame. To every scion of the family 
it must be matter of regret that the home in 
which their race was cradled is now linked to 
them only by its name. But a qualified, yet 
genuine satisfaction may be found in the know- 
ledge that the passing of the years will only 
add histre to the halo of romance that asso- 
ciates the Swintons with one of the most peace- 
ful of Lowland villages.— "Newcastle Journal.'* 
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"Peebles to the Play." 

Selkirk: Jambs Lewis. 

'HIS is the second of three Peebles 
Classics which the accomplished 
writer, Dr Gunn, has set himself the 
task of rendering from the ancient 
vernacular into modern Scots. He has done his 
work admirably, and the book is a distinctly 
valuable contribution to what may be called, 
with no patronizing air, our homely literature. 
In it there is advanced an able and scholarly 
argument rather than a literary criticism, and 
one readily admits the fairness of statement as 
well as fitness of judgment. The historical ac- 



"Peebles tx) the Play" ih found in another poem 
entitled "Christ's Kirk on the Green," which 
is unhesitatingly ascribed to Ring James I. by 
Allan Ramsay, Sir Walter Scott, and others. 

On the other hand, it is argued by Lord 
Hailes that James I. could not be the author of 
"Christ's Kirk on the Green," as it is improb- 
able that he "was acquainted with the manners 
and language of the common people, but his 
criticism appeared before the discovery of 
"Peebles to the Play." Sibbald, again, con- 
cludes that the latter work was written after 
1457, when an Act was passed in the reign of 
James II. respecting women's apparel. Now 
it may be pointed out that this Sumptuary- Law 
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count of the poem and of the authorship which 
those entitled to credit attribute to King James 
I. of Scotland, the interesting notes which fol- 
low, and the numerous Extracts from the Re- 
cords of the Royal Burgh of Peebles, reveal to 
the reader many important facts not generally 
accessible, with the result that a careful per- 
usal leaves the impression that the thesis may 
be, without reserve, sustained. 

John Major, who lived about 1521, states that 
James I. wrote the jocund and ingenious poem 
— ^Allan Cunningham calls it our earliest truly 
comic poem — beginning with the words, "At 
Beltayne." The first stanza of this poem be- 
gins with these words, while a reference to 



had reference mainly to the wearing of "short 
curchies with little hoods" when on the way to 
kirk or market. It is more than probable that 
the restriction did not pertain to a Scots Fes- 
tival which contemporary documents prove to 
have been held from a remote period.- 

Some writers have ascribed the work to 
Henryson or James V., but as printing was in 
their time an accomplished fact, their names 
would assuredly have been associated with its 
production, and the question arises : — H King 
James I. did not write "Peebles to the Play," 
who did? There is, too, in the poem itself a 
reference to the division of Peebles into wards, 
which undoubtedly describes a time earlier than 
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the printed records of the Burgh. Besides, 
there is the occurrence of at least one place- 
name, which is found only in the earliest deeds. 
It is not too much, then, to say that Dr Gunn 
has carried his case. 

Washington Irving, in a charming descrip- 
tion of the Royal Poet and his Quhair (Book), 
says, *'It is edifying to notice the nature, re- 
finement, and exquisite delicacy which pervade 
it ; '' and those who wish to note a personal and 
local charm* twined with circumstantial truth 
are advised to read ''Peebles to the Play,'' as 
presented in its historical setting in this well- 
written, carefully printed, and dainty little 
book. The fac-simile of the earliest manu- 
script, and the Peebles Silver Arrow (1628) are 
illustrations worthv of the text. 

A. T. G. 



way with many varied phases of Scottish life 
which, like the illustrations, will be sure to 
awaken cherished memories of the past in the 
hearts of many readers." 




Scottish Life and Character. 

i ESSRS ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 
the well-known publishers, have 
recently devoted much of their 
energy and enterprise to the pro- 
duction of what they justly term their "Series 
of Beautiful Books." Availing themselves of 
the latest discoveries in colour printing, they 
have been enabled to place before the public, 
at a moderate price, volumes which contain 
beautiful reproductions of oil paintings and 
water-colours as illustrations of the text. The 
latest of these books is just being issued, and 
bears the above title. The volume, which con- 
tains twenty full-page illustrations in colour, 
aud is published at Ts 6d net, is thus referred 
to in the pi'ospectus : — " Many volumes and 
countless articles have been written about Scot- 
tish life and character, while the grand and 
beautiful in the scenery of Scotland have been 
reproduced in various ways, from the rough 
wCod-cut to the latest colour process, but in the 
present book the hard-beaten path is departed 
from, and some of the less familiar pictures are 
represented. Mr Henry J. Dobson, R.S.W., has 
devoted much of his life to placing on canvas 
those humble Scottish interiors which are fast 
disappearing, and, though his work in this dir- 
ection is well known to art lovers, the present 
reproduction in colours of twenty of his paint- 
ings will receive a wide welcome. The quiet, 
grey tones of the interiors, and the life-like por- 
ti-aits of the inmates, will recall to many the 
old country life in Scotland, when time to 
them was still young. The letterpress which 
has been written by Mr Wm. Sanderson, editor 
of the Border Magazine, deals in a pleasing 




William Murray's Secret. 

IhENEVER I climb Oakwood Mill 
Brae I take a seat and look across 
the level meadow, which in my 
young days was a peat moss, with 
deep holes filled with water. The prospect al- 
ways recalls to my mind a very interesting in- 
cident connected with this moss which came to 
pass some fifty years ago. I shall endeavour to 
relate the salient points of this curious circum- 
stance as they linger in my memory. 

William Murray- was the son of James Mur- 
ray, in those days tenant of Howford Mill, in 
Ettrick ; and at the time I am speaking of he 
might be thirteen years of age or thereabouts. 
Weil, one day his father sent him to Oakwood 
Mill to assist his aunt, Jenny White, in casting 
peats in the moss referred to. Jenny set Wil- 
liam above with the "flaughter" spade, to cut 
the peat downwards in the ordinary way, she 
herself going below to take delivery, and lay 
them on the peat-barrow. In this way they 
went on for some time, till a pretty large stone 
slab appeared near the surface, which stopped 
tlieir labour for a while. At last they got it 
\uiearlhed and turned over, and again resumed 
their respective places and employments. A I 
the second or third cut, however, William sent 
do\ni into his aunt's lap a mass of glitterin<j: 
silver coins, in number about 300. Of this 
treasure Jenny took instant possession, and no 
vloubt considered her fortune made. But ere 
long came a command from the Sheriff to tie- 
liver the coins up ; and accordingly she had to 
hand them over to the Lord of the Manor, Lord 
Polwarth — minus, however, a good few that 
were purloined by one and another, before that 
came to pass. The deposit had evidently been 
in the grave of a Roman soldier, some fragments 
of Roman armour, much rusted and decayed, 
having been found near the same place, as well 
as some human bones in good preservation. 

Young William Murray was much chagrined 
at not getting a farthing of the treasure which 
he had been so instrumental in discovering. In 
the hope of finding more treasure, therefore, he 
went in the evenings, unknown to any one, all 
over the moss, probing it with an iron rod. At 
length he discovered another slab, about fifty 
yards to the west of the previous one. William, 
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who was a very secretive lad, told no one of 
this second discovery, but went at night to the 
spot, and with a spade uncovered the slab, which 
was much larger than the one first discovered 
— so much so, that he was unable by himself 
to move it from the spot, and not having any 
lever appliances, he was reluctantly obliged to 
cover it up again, and leave it as it was. Before 
he did this, however, he took note of the stone 
as being deep cut with some inscriptions on the 
surface ; and he also took exact bearings of its 
position, observing that it was in a line between 
I wo old trees, the one on the south and the 
other on the north of the moss. I think the 
youth had in his mind all sorts of plans as to 
how he might accomplish the process of exhum- 
ing by himself ; but at last he gave the task 
up as too difficult, and some years after made 
up his mind to impart the secret to me and get 
my assistance. 

I think William was serving at Howford when 
he revealed the secret to me. I mind of an er- 
rand on which he was sent to Selkirk with the 
pony, and I along with him ; and it was then I 
was shown the spot in the moss, with no end of 
exhortations not to tell a living creature, and 
with many inquiries as to when and how we twt> 
should set about the task of gaining possession 
of the treasure. That was not easily done, as a 
huge stone such as he described ' could not be 
lifted at will by two raw youths under cover of 
night. So the project was delayed by me from 
month to month, in spite of Murray's urging ; 
and at last I had to go to my apprenticeship, 
fifteen miles away. Even then William used to 
press on me to get leave for a Saturday when 
there was moonlight, that in the evening we 
might go down to the moss and unearth our 
silver treasure. 

To this I would assent, and many a time I 
came home mainly for this purpose ; but by the 
time I got there I was usually too tired with 
my walk of fifteen miles to feel inclined to go 
another four miles to the moss and back. So 
it came to pass that at last William Murray, 
poor fellow 1 went ofF to Australia with my 
brother John, and shortly after landing there 
he died. I recollect of his speaking to me on 
the subject of the treasure not long before he 
went away. Thus the secret was left with me ; 
although, at this distance of time, and owing 
to the changes which have taken place on tiie 
ground, I am uncertain now of the exact spot 
pointed out to me when a lad. 

According to William's minute, and I believe 
truthful account, the stone was a hewn one and 
inscribed, and may have been a tombstone over 
human remains; but, of course, because there 



were 300 silver coins below the first stone near 
it, there was no warrant for there being the 
same or similar below tlie second one. Be that 
as it may, the late Lord'Polwarth and I had 
once a conversation on the subject at Mertoun 
House ; and he surmised, that it was probably 
the tomb of a distinguished soldier, whoso treas- 
ure might or inight not have been buried with 
him. His Lordi^ip offered to send labourers 
with me to the spot, to excavate the ground, 
whenever I gave him notice of being ready to 
set them to work. But, somehow^ I never 
found a suitable time to go, and ere long his 
Lordship died, and, of course, there was an 
end to the matter. Had I set about it, however, 
T would just have taken Murraj'^s method when 
he made the discovery — that is, by careful prob- 
ing with a pointed iron rod all along the line of 
search. 

Often since then I have had grave reflections 
on what a singularly dilatory character I am I 
I am old now — ^then was I young ; yet the 
whole looks, when the mazy years are bridged 
over, like a tale of yesterday — so fresh and 
vivid does our first appearance on the stage of 
life seem, when we cast a backward glance. Yet 
what a curious thing it would be, if some future 
generation, amid the changes which are sure to 
take place in Ettrick as elsewhere, should have 
revealed to them the silver treasure that so 
haunted the day and night dreams of my early 
companion and friend, William Murray 1 

[The above is extracted from a copy of an 
old " Border Magazine" published many years 
ago, and may interest some of our readers with 
a bent towards antiquarian research. The 
article bears no signature. — Ed. " B.M.'*] 

A Whitadder Incident. 

(To J. S.) 

" We'll take all the big stones out of the ford, 
And make the way for the ambulance 6lear ; ** 
The speaker ne'er dreamed he had uttei^ a word 
More than a brother might, willing to cheer: 
But the listener's eyes grew dim at that word, 

" We'll take all the big stones out of the ford." 
And the river ran down with the glad refrain. 
Resolved ne'er to fret 'mong the boulders again. 

" We'll take all the big stones out of the ford "— 
Who knows what that means to hearts sore afraid. 
When danger is near, and doubt like a sword 
Drives men past the flood-marks, the boldest dis- 
mayed? 
For the heart will grow weary with waiting and 

longing. 
And men cry aloud for a sign from the Lord, 
When just at their side are strong-handed ones 

thronging 
To take all the big stones out of the ford. 



Sept., 1904. 
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^ HE subject of this month's biography 
is a Borderer on both sides of the 
house. For at least 200 years the 
family of Laidlaw have been living 
in the quiet valley of Rule, many of them being 
farmers. In a genealogical tree, recently com- 
piled by a member of another branch of the 
family, the ancestry is traced back to James 
Laidlaw in Weins, who had a child baptized in 
1765 at Hobkirk Church. 

The second son of the late Mr William Laid- 
law, farmer, Bonchester, Mr Robert Laidlaw 
was bom there in January, 1856. He is thus 
still well on the right side of fifty. His mother, 
Agnes Purdom, was a native of Newcastleton 
parish. Mr Laidlaw was educated at Kirkton 
and Denholm Public Schools, and served his 
apprenticeship with Messrs Wood, Graham, & 
Company, drapers, in Hawick. On completing 
his apprenticeship he went to London, and 
served for some time in a well-known whole- 
sale house there. In 1875 he left London 
for Cape Colony, and, after a short time in 
Port Elizabeth, he found himself at Kimberley, 
where he remained for about a year. 
At that time, Kimberley and the whole of South 
Africa were in a very different position from 



what they are at the present day. The 
Diamond Mines had been opened, but gold 
had not been discovered to any great extent, 
and Kimberley was on the confines of civiliza- 
tion. In 1877 he, along with two companions, 
sailed from Natal for Japan. On the 
way information reached them that the 
prospects in Japan were not so good as had 
been represented, and Mr Laidlaw decided to 
break his journey in India. He landed at Bom- 
bay, and subsequently found his way to Cal- 
cutta. After dye years' service in India, dur- 
ing which period he learned thoroughly the 
methods and wants both of -the European and 
of the native population, Mr Laidlaw saw that 
there were excellent prospects ' for a cash 
business. The former custom in India 
was to give long credit with correspondingly 
big prices, and this was an ingrained custom 
l)oth in Europeans and natives. Along with 
Mr Edward Wliiteaway, a native of Devonshire, 
the business of Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co. was 
established in Calcutta in 1882 on a strictly 
cash basis, and their methods, it may fairly be 
said, have revolutionised the whole practice of 
the retail trade in India. Suitable premises 
were obtained in Chowringhi, overlooking the 
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Maidan or Public Park of Calcutta, and exten- 
sive additions have been made to these premises 
from time to time. Aided by extensive and 
judicious advertising, the firm soon established 
a reputation throughout India, and in the 
course of a very few years large houses were 
established at Bombay and Rangoon, and 
branches throughout Northern and North 
Western India, including Cawnpore, Dar- 
je'elibg, Karachi, Lahore, Lucknow, Murree, 
Mussooree, Naini Tal, Poona, Rawal Pindi, and 
Simla. In 1898 Mr AVliiteaway retired from 
the firm, leaving Mr Laidlaw as sole partner. 
Shortly after further large extensions were 
made. Houses were established at Madras. 
Colombo, Moulmain, Mandalay, Penang, 



Some 600 coolies are engaged on these gardens. 
In addition to his business in the Ikist, he is 
the senior partner of the firm of Laidlaw A 
Lake, shipping agents and merchants, in Lon- 
don, with extensive connections at the Cape. 

Mr Laidlaw's father was treasurer of Wolfe- 
lee Free Church for a period of thirty-seven 
years, and it was in that denomination his reli- 
gious instruction began. From the time of his 
going to India he has taken a deep interest in 
mission work. His treatment of the natives 
has always been kindly and sjinpathetic. The 
following letter, one of many such received dur- 
ing his experience in the East, may be interest- 
ing, not only as showing how he is regarded by 
his employees, but also as a specimen of Baboo 




BONCHESTBR, CIIWLEIIURST, UNDER SNOW. 



Singapore, and quite recently at Shanghai. 
Mr Laidlaw has now associated with him in the 
management of the business a number of young 
men, who liave proved themselves capable as- 
sistants, and to whom the details of such an ex- 
tensive business must necessarily, to a large ex- 
tent, be left. The business is the largest of its 
kind in the East, and embraces many other 
branches besides that of drapery goods, with 
which it was started. Their shops are, in fact, 
general stores, supplying all sorts of household 
requisites. The employees number some 2400, 
of whom 400 are Europeans and Eurasians, and 
the remainder natives. Mr Laidlaw is also 
proprietor of four tea gardens in the Darjeeling 
district, where the finest Indian teas are grown. 



English, and as throwing a side-light on native 
customs : — 

Deab Sir,— I beg most respectfnlljr to submit my 
I>etition to your kind consideration. 

"My father, the only best friend of mine, has left 
this world amidst the lamentable bereavement of 
his family and friends, and it is a sad and keen 
lo6s of mine, as I am now in heavy responsibility 
overhead to guide my family by my sole exertions; 
but, I fear, sir, how to shift on, for want of means, 
as what I had got has been all exhausted within a 
few days after the death of my father so I am now 
in dire need of money to perform his Shradha dsre- 
mony and others, according to Hindu custom and 
rites. As I have no other bona-fide friend to help 
and sympathise me with the pecunary assistance at 
this exigency of life, except my own master and 
patron ; I look upon you in the plaoe of my father. 
and the only solace to get rid of me from this die- 
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tressing poeition. As there i^ no. other sooroe of 
income exoept my pay, I crave your goodneaB/.that. 
with your nenal kind heart of a master, will allow 
me to draw Rupees Ten,. in advance, for the puri- 
fication of our soul according to Hindu custom ; for 
this act of sympathy iny family will ever thsuik 
God for your prosperity and welfare. 
"I am, Sir, 

"Your most obedient servant." 

In India, Mr Laid law became a menaber of J 
the American Methodist Church, and has odl 
three occasions represented his church at con- 
ferences in the United States. He was for over 
twenty years a Director of the Calcutta Christ- 
ian Schools Society — a society formed for the 
purpose of providing cheap but good education 
to the children of the poorer class European and 
the Eurasian population of India. In sup- 
port of this Society he built, in 1893, a Boys' 
School at a cost of about £8000, entirely at his 
own expense. Sir Charles Elliot, Grovernor of 
Bengal, when laying the foundation stone, an- 




WHITEAWAY, LAIDLAW AND CO.'S PREMISES, BOMBAY. 

nounced that the money wherewith the building 
was to be set up was the most generous contri- 
bution to public charity ever made by a Euro- 
pean in Bengal, the nearest approach to it be- 
ing Lord Northbrooke's donation of a lakh 
of rupees to the Behar Famine Fund. The 
"Hawick Advertiser*' of 12th January, 1904, in 
a report of the opening of the school, referring 
to Mr Laidlaw said, — "That he should have suc- 
ceeded in life as he has done is a remarkable 
tribute alike to his ability and perseverance, 
and it is all the more creditable to him that 
with his success has increased his generous 
open-handedness and his interest in every good 
work.'' 

Mr Laidlaw is a member of the Executive of 
the National Temperance League, and has been 
s. life-long abstainer. He is also a Fellow of 



the Royal Geographical Society. He has been 
an extensive traveller. In addition to some 
twelve or fourteen journeys each way between 
Loudon and Calcutta, he has visited most of the 
European countries, including Russia and Fin- 
land. He has gone twice round the world, 
visited the United States four times, Canada 
twice, and travelled through the greater part 
of Japan. A book, entitled "By the Way," 
written by him and profusely illustrated with 
photographs, was printed for private circulation 
among his friends. It contains an interesting 
account of a journey round the world, including 
his longest visit to Japan. Early this year 
he travelled 800 miles up the Yangtsze-kiang 
to Hankow, and visited the large Russian tea 
factories in that city. In 1897 he made a jour- 
ney into Tibet, o\^r the route recently travelled 
by Colonel Younghusband and his Expedition. 
He was not, however, allowed to do more than 
enter a short distance within the boundary of 
Tibet proper. An interesting account of his 
journey, containing his observations as to open- 
ing up trade between India and Tibet, and the 
duty of the Grovernment in connection with the 
matter, appeared in the columns of the "Glas- 
gow Herald" shortly after. 

In politics, Mr Laidlaw is a sound Liberal. 
Holding advanced views on many social ques- 
tions, he is at the same time thoroughly prac- 
tical, and recognises the impossibility of legis- 
lating in advance of public opinion. He has 
recently resolved to 3evote a considerable 
ainount of his time to politics, and in order to 
g^e practical effect to the views he holds 
he has contemplated entering Parliament. 
At the present time, we understand, he has been 
invited to contest at the next General Election 
the constituency of East Renfrewshire, which 
includes a large part of the southern suburbs 
of Glasgow. As a public speaker, he is clear, 
thoughtful, effective, and to the point. 

In 1879 Mr Laidlaw married Mary, daughter 
of the late Captain W. B. Collins, and widow 
of Mr W. L. Francis of the Indian Foreign 
Office. His surviving family consists of three 
daughters— a son and two daughters having 
died in infancy. Five or six years ago 
he removed his personal headquarters from 
Calcutta to London, going out to India 
occasionally in the cold season. His re- 
sidence, which is named "Bonchester," after 
..the place of his birth, is in Camden Park, Chisle- 
hurst, on part of the giounds of Camden Park 
House, so long the residence of the Emperor 
Napoleon and the Empress Eugenie after the 
F>anco-Prus8ian AYar, and where the Emperor 
died. The house is now the club-house of the 
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Chislehurst €rolf Club, of which Mr Laidlaw is a 
member — a quiet game at golf being his favour- 
ite relaxation. 

In the BoRDBR Magazinib for December, 1899, 
Avill be found a photograph of a Memorial Hall 
erected at Bonchester Bridge by Mr Laidlaw 
and other members of the family in memory of 
their deceased father. The hall has been gifted 
to his native parish of Hobkirk, and is much 
used for public meetings, &c. 

Mr Laidlaw is still a young man. His sound 
constitution and temperate habits have enabled 
him to stand the strain of twenty years' life in 
India without any serious effect. He still looks 
and feels young. His case is a striking exem- 
plification of the success that may, even in these 
times of commercial depression and fiscal prob- 
lems, attend the man "not slothful in business,'* 
and his many friends will watch his future 
career with great interest. 

A. S. F. 



Our Frontispibcb is a reproduction of a pic- 
ture by Mr George Hope Tait, Galashiels, and 
dej>icts the burning of Torwoodlee peel tower 
and the taking prisoner of the unfortunate laird 
of the period — 1568, The scene is laid by 
Meigle Moss. It is early morning, and the 
lonely loch reflects the bright dawn that is ju*t 
breaking beyond the purple of the Yair Hills. 
On the bridle path (now the public road), skirt- 
ing the margin of the lake, a band of troopers 
with the leader in front rides out of the pic- 
ture. By the side of the first horseman walks 
the disconsolate prisoner, leashed with a rope. 
He is bare headed, with a mantle over his 
shoulders, and his bearing is full of that forti- 
tude 'that characterised the men of his time. 
Immediately behind him, on the spur of the 
hill, his feudal keep is blazing and sending dark 
smoke against the high light of the sky. The 
retinue of mosstroopers, with their bright corse- 
lets and caps and spears dazzling in relief 
an:ainst the shadows of the heath-clad hill, gives 
the necessary intrusive interest that makes in- 
teresting pictures "catching." It is a graphic 
rendving of a Border raid and of a grim epi- 
sode, the story and sequel of which are recorded 
in all their thrilling cruelty in the second chap- 
ter of Mr Hall's "Historv of Galashiels." 



All changes round us: that which was his- 
tory yesterday becomes fable to-day ; and the 
truth of to-day is hatched into a lie by to-mor- 
row. — ^'The Monasterv." 



''ScoHisii Life mid (Mfictetr 

Painted bt H. J. Dobson, R.S.W. 

Described bt W. Sanderson. 

London : A. & C. Black. 

^1^ N a conversation I had the other day 
1^^^ with the manager of one of the birg- 
ifflflgl est bookselling firms in the city, he 
*^*^ pointed to a pile of books just re- 
ceived from the publishers and remarked, 
"There's a book for the Christmas trade for 
which we anticipate a very large sale, it is 
certain to be popular." When I discovered 
that the book so described was ^'Scottish Life 
and Character," by "twa o' oor ain folk," I was 
highly gratified, and felt very proud of the Bor- 
derland. 

A very statel}' and dignified volume it is in 
its royal cover of scarlet and gold. The design 
is by Mr A. A. Turbayne, and the Scottish Lion 
rampant forms the principal decorative feature- 
Its external appearance is equalled by its inter- 
ior, which is a triumph of the printers' art. 
Printed on a beautiful white paper, clear and 
distinct type, with wide margin, it is at once 
pleasing to the eye and satisfying to the ar- 
tistic sense. In these days of illustrated books, 
magazines, and even daily newspapers, we have 
become quite accustomed to all sorts of pic- 
tures, but tlie principal feature of this book is 
its departure from the beaten track. The illus- 
trations are full page, and are correct reproduc- 
tions of the artists's colourings. 

Having said this much about the appearance 
of the book as a product of the printer's and 
binder's art, its subject matter appeals no less 
to our appreciative faculties. The book is one 
of a series which Messrs Black are publisliing 
under the title of "Beautiful Books," and it» 
predecessors have been most favourably re- 
ceived by the public. 

To readers of the Border Maoazinb, "Scot- 
tish Life and Character" will specially appeal. 
It is the product of two worthy sons of the Bor- 
derland — Henry J. Dobson, R.S.W., and Wil- 
liam Sanderson (" Tweedside Laddie"), whose 
names are familiar to Borderers all the world 
over. Mr Dobson has long been known in art 
cii*cles as the "Scottish Israels," and his pic- 
tures of humble Scottish life are familiar far 
beyond the bounds of his native land. Mr 
Sanderson, as editor of the Border Maoajexkb, 
has exhibited a patriotic zeal admired of all for 
whom this grey old land of ours retains a per- 
ennial charm and a never-failing source of 
pleasure. 

In the volume before us there are no ferwer 
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than twenty full page reprochictfone ot Mr Dob- 
soix*8 pictiires. These have been beautifully 
done by the very newest colour process, and the 
i|ulet grey tones, the exquisite lights and shades, 
so beloved by admirers of this artist, have been 
transferred Irom the canvas to the page with a 
fidelity and truthfulness that is most astonish- 
ing; To the wide circle of Mr Dobson's ad- 
mirers, whose piirsenstrings have refused to obey 
the impulse which make an acquisition of the 
canvas a desirable thing, the present collection 
is a great boon. Here we have an exceedingly 
representative selection of pictures illustrative 
of scenes in humble Scottish life with which we 
are all more or less familiar. "The window in 
Thrums," through which Leeby and Jess peered 
on the doings of the villagers and "were able in 
a few moments to construct the story of their 
neighboui-s' movements and to fortell coming 
events with remarkable certainty ; *' "A Scot- 
tish Sacrament/' most sacred and most solemn 
event in the life of the old village church : 
*'An auld licht" and "A difficult text," remini- 
scent of the theological proclivities of humble 
folk, whose intellect was sharpened by contact 
^ith the bedrock of truth, the old Book itself. 
The simple delights of the rural home are illus- 
trated i)y "The light of the home," in which 
the artist depicts the young father ''dandlin" 
the crowing infant, while the mother by the 
iiigleside glances half delighted at the bairn's 
evident enjoyment and half apprehensive for its 
safety : "Tli'e new toy," that delight of bairn- 
hood— a "jumping jack" : "Her dochter's 
bairn," and "Come to grannie," are among the 
homely subjects depicted here. "A new tack" 
and 'The workshop" speak of the occupations, 
and "A last request" and "A lonely life" of the 
■ gloaming of life. In the last named picture, 
the familiar features of Jamie Tait will be read- 
ily recognised, and the interior of the old house 
at Drvhopehaugh will recall many memories of 
his "lonely life.'* Amongr other illustrations 
are "Granny's blessing,*' "The spinning-wheel," 
"Granny's comfort," "Leisure moments," "The 
crofter's grace,"" "Working life out to keep life 
in," "His faithful friend," and "Highland 
grace.'* 

Mr Sanderson has done his share of this pro- 
duction in ah exceedingly workmanlike manner. 
He makes no attempt to describe the pictures. 
There is an entire absence of technicalities. In 
most of his chapters there is but a passing 
word, never a direct allusion to the illustrations. 
Rather has he tried to describe for lis those 
varied scenes in humble Scottish life of which 
the pictures are but a phase. Very graphic are 
the word portraits he gives us of the lowly cot- 
tage homes, and his terse descriptions of their 



simple unaffected inmates could only have been 
writteh .by one in fitll sympathy with his s'al)- 
iect. litr Sanderson's loyalty to the home of his 
boyhood is a common-place to ftorderers, And 
his introductory chapter expresses the senti- 
ment which he has honoured and which has 
made his descriptive chapters in this book the 
success they are. 

The description of the late Jamie Tait of Dry- 
hopehaugh will call up man}' memories of the 
old man recently cone tlie way of all flesh. I 
can always recalF the unfeigned delight with 
which he used to listen to the singing of "The 
Auld House," and his pleasure when a company 
joined hands round his old-fashioned ingle and 
8a»g "Auld Lang Syne.'* Looking at the pic- 
lure before me, where the old man is seated by 
his ingleside, pipe in hand, an abstracted look 
in his eyes, I am reminded of an answer he once 
gave to a friend of mine who asked him if he 
never wearied in the long winter nights. "O, 
oo can aye get something to dae,** said the old 
man, and then he added, "yin can aye sit doon 
an' think." Was the thinking all done by the 
humbler folk of a bygone day may be a pert 
question to put to the present generation. In 
the last chapter of the book entitled "Even- 
tide," Mr Sanderson gives instances of the hold 
Lady Nairne's matchless song, "The Land o' 
the Leal," has on the Scottish people, and he 
relates an experience of his own in this connec- 
tion. 

Some years ago the present writer was privileged 
to accompany the members of the Edinburgh Bor- 
derers' Union in an excursion into Liddesdale. 
They were a happy company, but even to the mer- 
riest hearts there generally comes a minor note to 
chasten the joy, and on this occasion it was the 
thought that one who had been a prominent oflBce- 
bearer and a regular attender at such outings was 
entering "the valley of the shadow." When the 
company arrived at Langholm and sat down to 
dinner, it was proposed that a telegram should be 
sent to the absent one, whom many present would 
never see again. The kindly thought was at once 
acted upon, and the words of sympathy were soon 
flashed along the wires. After a long drive the 
Edinburgh Borderers arrived at Newoastleton^ 
where tea was served, and there the secretary read 
a telegram which he had received in reply to tho 
one sent from Langholm. The dying man expressed 
the pleasure he felt in being so kindlv remembered 
by his old associates, thanked them for their sym- 
pathy, and as he was wearin' awa', asked that "The 
Land o' the I^eal" should be sung. The present 
writer was selected to express the united feelings 
of the company by singing Lady Nairne's matchless 
lyric, and he, at least, will never forget the occasion 
while memory lasts. 

Despite Mr Sanderson's extensive writings, 
this is his first appearance as an author in 
"brods," and he has to be congratulated on the 
signal success he has achieved. Let us hope 
that it will be succeeded bv another volume 
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from his- pen ere long. Mr Dobson's already 
high reputation is certain to be increased by 
the publication of this volume. Perhaps we 
may have another soon, for the public rc^ 
semble Oliver Twist, in that they have a habit 
of showing their satisfaction by asking for 
more. We hope to see Mr Dobson try his hand 
at a historical subject, and feel sure that he has 
not yet reached the apex of his fame as an 
artist of Scottish subjects. J. A. A. 

[Condeneed from "St Ronan's Standard."] 




''Raiderland." 

T is not so long ago since 'Grey Gallo- 
way" with all its stories, traditi^ms 
of the Covenanters, characters and 
humours was a "terra incognita" to 
the vast majority of readers of English and 
Scottish literature. The district was off the 
beaten track of the regular- tourist, and so he 
pursued his way further north, oblivious of the 
fact that a whole world of romance and quiet 
grey beauty lay a little to the left. But the 
advent of S. R. Crockett changed that, and 
soon all eyes were turned towards the land 
"Where above the graves of the maityre 
The whaups are crying," 
and the publication of "The Raiders** sent the 
tourists to see for themselves the places so 
graphically described by Mr Crockett. Thous- 
ands, however, who have been delighted with 
this author's romances may never be able to 
visit the actual scenes depicte<l in his stories, 
so they will hail with delight his latest volume, 
entitled "Raiderland — all about Grey Galloway, 
its Stories, Traditions, Characters, Humours.'' 
The handsome volume of over 300 pages antl 
200 illustrations has been published by the well- 
known fii-m of Hodder vV Stoughton at six shil- 
lings, and we feel sure that it will have a large 
sale. "Raiderland" is no dry guide book, for 
tboiigh it contains a vast amount of informa- 
tion it is so interspersed with selections from 
Mr Crockett's writings that weariness is im- 
]>ossil)le. Tlie reader travels through this en- 
Hi anted land in the company of an enthusiastic 
guide, who is saturated with the legends and 
lore of each locality, and who lias also the 
enviable power of conveying to others, in a 
pleasing form, the information he possesses. 
In his foreword Mr Crockett says: — 

It is my desiip, not so much to write a npw book 
aboni Gallowny. us to focus and concentrate what 
I have already written for the u.se of Gulloway- 
lover'^ and Gal It>way-t ravel Ic^s. I am not making a 
guide-book, but rather a garrulous literary com- 
panion to the guide-books which already exist, and 
to tho«»« which may be written in the future. Sec- 



ondly I write not of All Galloway, but only of the 
I>art nest known to me— that which 'has, in some 
degree, come to be called "The Baiders' Couiitry" 
— about which traditions new and old have, mater- 
ialised themselves with something of the concreie- 
ness and exactitude of history. In short, I have no 
purpose before me» save saying what I wish to say 
in my own-way, acknowledging, no law save my own 
fancy, and desiring to give a trne, if incomplete, 
picture of the Ancient Free Province of Galloway, 
specially that more mountainous and easterly por- 
tion of it known es the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Tlie attractiveness of the volume has been 
much enhanced b}' the very fine reproductions 
of the pencil and wash drawings of Mr Joseph 
Pennell, who has gone into the work afi enthus- 
iastically as Mr Crockett himself. In these 
days of photographic exactness, it is a positive 
pleasure to look at these vigorous sketches 
which so graphically depict the scenes referred 
to in the letterpress. Of the artist, the author 
wr.'tes : — 

Of Mr Pennell's drawings I need say little. In 
their several places and relations they will speak 
for themselves. I have long desired that Galloway 
should be interpreted by Mr Pennell's pencil and 
brush. And I revived that till my friend conld 
undeitake the work, I should not publish this book. 
Now, however, events have conspired 1 3 produce this 
desirable consummation, and the result is before 
men's eyes in this volume. It may be interesting 
to say that I did nothing to guide Mr Pennell in 
his choice of subject. I supplred him with a route- 
plan merely. But i!: was in all cases his own artist's 
eye which chose the subject, and his own incommnn- 
icable touch which interpreted it. As Mr Pennell 
had never been in Galloway before, and came to it 
with a world-wide experience of the beautiful in all 
lands, I believe that the result will be found sin- 
gularly fresh and unconventional. 

The last four words of the foregoing quota- 
tion exactly describe the book, and by reason 
of its freshness and unconventionality we have 
much pleasure in recommending it to the read- 
ers of the Bor.DBR Magazine, feeling -sure that 
the volume will find a place beside the many 
other Border Iwoks Avhich we all so highly 
\alue. 



William Murray's Secret. 

Livingstone Terrace, 
Gilafihiels, 3rd November, 1904. • 
(To the Editor of Border Magazine.) 
SiR,^ The article yon reprint f ram the "Border 
Counties Magazine," T830-81, "William Murray'* 
Secret," was from the i>en of Mr Andrew Cnrrie» 
sculptor, Darnick. I he'ird the story from his own 
lips. Mr Currie wrote several choice articles in the 
old magazine. Added to his well-known artistic 
power, he had a fine I'terary gift, which would have 
carried him far if he had pereevered in that direc- 
tion. Besides my recollections of what Mr Currie 
told me, there are internal evidences in the article 
in the form of local and personal allusions, Trhicl* 
show him to have been the writer.— I am, 4c.,. 

Francis Ltkn. 
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Cramaf^ Tgwen 

f BRY Aitt}e. is^known about this uncient . 
L-jHjel, but doubtless it was once a place 
" (>r streogth, and inhabited by one of 
the bold Border raiders, who were at 
one time the terror of "Ettricke Forreste feir." 
It is situated about four milee up_the liyer 
Megget, on the farm of Cramalt, and lieside the 
road which runs between St Maay's Loch, in 
Selkirkshire, and Tweedsmuir, in Peeblesshire. 
The tower seems to have been square, and 



land, and hounded and hawked all the oountry and 
bounds; that is tosaK^^t'Crammat,' Pappertlaw, 
St MarylandJf, Carlayriok, CEapel, Ewindoores, and 
..lioi^hope. I heard say, he sl^w,^ in. these boxLnde» 
eighteen score of harts." 

Cramalt Tower is shut in by high mountains 
' on etery aide, aiMl the only way of approach is 
by the winding valley of the river Meg^jet, which 
risee^on the Cairn Law (2352 feet high) and falls 
into St Marv's Loch, about two miles east of 
Tibbie Shiels' cottage. 

Amy N. Cameron. 
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ORAMALT TOWBR. 



much the same as other peels in tliat district : 
but it is difficult io judge of its original dimen- 
sions, as noiw it is merely a ruin, a^ used as a 
pen for sheep. There is mention in Pittacot- 
tie^s "History of Scotland" of a place called 
"Cramroat," which we have every recison to 
identify with Cramalt Tower on the Megget. 
Ettriok Forest was, in ancient timea, reserved 
for the pleasure of the royal ohase^ and it is in 
the description of one of the hunting expedi- 
tions of King Jamee V. in 1528 that the follow- 
ing passage occurs r— 

" The second day of June the King past out of 
Edinburgh to the hunting, with many of the nobles 
and gentlemen of Sootland witH hini, to the hnmher 
of twdlve thousand men ; and then past to Meggit- 



Sonnet— To Hawick. 

Near to the stream, that with pellucid wave 

From Teviot Stone flows to the Tweed's fair 

breast 
Thou hast thy stence, and there with beaming 
crest 

Dost thou the vale overlook that nature gave 
As fitting prospect for thy waking eyes. 

There in the long-past centuries wae kept 

A zealous guard of men who never slept 

When duty called them to prevent surprise. 

And when from tower to tower the bale-fires blazed. 
And doughty warriors rushed to face the foe, 
'Twafi then that in their need to strike a blow 

Thy people oft in frenzy sore amazed 

/nieir homes surrendered rather unto flame 
Than conquered be to their eternal shame. 



10th Octr., 1904. 



J. C. QOODFELLOW. 
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gmTQRJAL I^Of^S. 
In the olosing luouth of tl^9 ^eur the busibess man feels prompted to *^ cast up " his aooounts to ascertain 
how he stands financially. A similar feeling seems to enter social life, and we uistinctivelT begin to review 
our friendships, with the result that we generally discover bow far we have come short iu those little atten- 
tions which add so much to the Joy of everyday life. Editorially \ee have to lament tbat lack of time which 
prevents any extcmsive correspondence with the many kind contributors and friends who take such a deep 
and practical interest in our efforts to provide a m<tgazine worthy of the Borderland, but we take thia 
public means of sending to them our heartiest thanks for their encouragement and assistance. To oar general 
readers we pass ou a similar complimeut, and trust that they in the coming year will continue to recommend 
the Border Magazine to new subscribers. 

The Border Keep. 

Dear Fellow Borilerers, — project — it is not uecesarry that such work be 

During a recent visit to the brave old Border confined to the librarians — I am sure that Mr 

town of Jedlnirgh I spent a very pleasant hour Hilson will be only too pleased to give any 

in the Public Library, chatting with my friend, hints which may be reqiiired. 

Mr J. Lindsav Hilson, whose articles on arch « ^ » 

a^ological aiKl historical Border lore are fre- ^he Borderland is particularly fortunate in 

quently to be foimd in some of our leading the possession of men who devote much of their 

newspapers. Mr Hilson is an ideal librarian j^.^/^^^ ^.^^^ j^ ^^^^ ^^ ^r^^^vse the literature 

because he is an enthusiast, and onlv such ^^^^^ i„emorials of the past-in fact, there are 

fri u^^ T u"^'!"!! "" «"«^^.t/^^«"r«-^«^f «: few parts of our land which are so fortunate in 

I had heard about the splendid work he had ^b is respect. Among those who have thus 

done in handing oyer to the library the fine ^^^,^,^^ /f^^j^ country, Mr T. Craig-Brown, the 

collection of portraits of eminent men who have i^i^^orian of Selkirkshire, takes a high place, 

been connected with Jedburgh. The work of ^^^^ j ,^^^,^ ^^^^^^j^ ^^^^^^^^ .,, tin| a letter 

corresponding with the relatives of those whose ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ appeared in a reclnt issue of the 

portraits now adorn the libnfrv walls must have ..o^„fU«..„ n^ J^U^^" . 

r X 1 X -»» Tx'i * • 1- ooutnern Keporter : — 

been great, but Mr Hilson spares no pains when ' 

he takes a thing of this kind in hand, and he In a map of the Haining estate, dated 1757. part 

will find a reward in the knowledge that he has oJ.^'»;icH is reproduced in the "History of Selkirk- 

,• ,. .. . «i.t:« ,.^i„„Ki^ «^ii^ «>hire ' (vol. n. p. 105), there is a little point called 

secured for his native town this valuable collec- -preacher's Stone/' which has long doited my 

tion of portraits. It is to be hoped that many curioQity. To-dfly I went in search of it. hoping to 

other librarians will follow Mr Hilson's ex- find it as it is shown on the map, just at the foot 

ample, and I can assure them that th^ir efforts ^.Ji^'J^^^u'^' lt^'*tr '''^^'* ^'""^ M*"^ ^K^^"" 
.,1 i u • • * 1 i.'- ^t JV.^^;«^«<. Middlestead bum, the Howden bum takes a sharp 

will not be in vain, for relatives of prominent ^^^^ north-weetwards. On reaching Ih^ pla^ I 
local men are only too pleased to comply with v-ae at once struck with the remarkable fitness of 
such reqq^sts. Should anyone take up such a the place for a field meeting or conventicle. Ex- 
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cept at a narrow gorge b^ which the stream finds 
its way oat, the amphitheatre is enclosed t)y very 
high an4 steep banks, from the top of which scouts 
eotld keep effective lookout for Claverhouse or any 
other "persecutors'* hovering about. It is quite an 
ideal place for a surreptitious open-air gathering- 
better '^ven' than the ^famous Mtdgle pots at Gala- 
shiels, liooking from above, I was disappointed 
to see no sign of any rock or boulder big enough 
to have made a pulpit floor; but, on descending to 
the bottom of the little glen, I came across a stone, 
which, though not large, had a flat surface of about 
two feet square, quite enough to let the protesting 
predicant preach at ease and keep his feet dry. lu 
the absence of anything bigger, this is no doubt 
"the preacher's stone" of the plan. I should say it 
is "in situ" ; and it required no great force of fancy 
to picture it occupied by some austere Muckle- 
wraith, revelling in lurid description of the doom 
and torments awaiting in the next world all who 
didn't agree with him in this. The world is more 
latitudinarian now ; but we appreciate the memory 
of these undaunted bigots, and of their death-de- 
riding fight against a more tyrannic bigotry, enough 
to cherish with a kindly care such relics of their 
unhappy time as this plain unchiselled "Preacher's 
Stone." 

• * * 

The following refers to a prominent Borderer 
in South Africa :-^ 

The Hon. James Logan, of the Cape Parliament, 
to whose efforts the release of Lieut. Witton from 
Portland is largely due, is a popular figure in South 
Africa, where he is universally known as Jim 
Logan. Bom in Berwickshire forty-six years ago, 
he went to the Cape at an early age, and obtained 
work on the railway. He next opened a restaurant 
at Towns Biver, and from this humble beginning 
he has developed into a kind of South African 
Spiers k Pond, with a business extending from 
Cape Town to Bulawayo and beyond. He is an 
ardent admirer of Cecil Khodes, yet he stood aside 
from the Raid, for he had married into one of the 
oldest Cape Butch families. On the other hand, 
he volunteered when the war began, and had his 
horse shot under him at Belmont. He is the life 
ajid sonl of South African sport. 



The Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, brother 
of the future German Empress, and the Duchess 
recently paid a visit to the Borderland, and 
were entertained by Lord Reay, Sir G«orge 
Douglas, Bart., the Hon. Mr Maxwell-Stuart of 
Traquair, and others. In this connection the 
following paragraph from an evening paper will 
be of interest : — 

Corehouse, the picturesque seat of Mr Edmon- 
stone-Cranstoun, the young Lanarkshire laird, who 
recently entertained the Duke and Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, possesses additional charm 
from the fact that it contains within its bounds 
Corra Linn, the finest of the falls of Clyde, and 
probably the most celebrated and historic water- 
fall in Scotland. The estato, it is interesting to 
note, gave a title to a former laird; Mr <3eorgo 
Cranstoun, who presided at the Co«rt of Session 
ae Lord Corehouse. His Lordship, by the way, was 
a life-long friend of Sir Walter Scott, who put up 



at Corehouse on the occasion of one of his "copy- 
hunting" expe<tttions to I^ma^kshire. 

* « * 

Canon Scott Holland was once invited by Mr 
Gladstone to Hawarden when Mr Ruskin was 
there. The amusement of the meeting of the 
two great men, the Canon told afterwards, lay 
in the absolute contrast between them at every 
point on which conversation could conceivably 
turn. At one time Walter Scott was upper- 
most. Here, indeed, it was thought, was com- 
mon ground, but Mr Gladstone unfortunately 
droppe<l the remark that "Sir Walter had made 
Scotland." On Mr Ruskin's inquiry as to the 
meaning of the phrase, Mr Gladstone began 
telling of the amazing contrast between the 
means of communication in Scotland before Sir 
Walter wrote compared with the present day, 
mentioning the number of coaches that were 
now conveying troops of happy trippers up and 
down the Trossachs. Mr Ruskin's face had 
been deepening with horror, and at last he 
could bear it no longer. *'But, my dear sir," he 
broke out, "that is not making Scotland." 

* * * 

The roll of those whose ancestors have lived 
in the same district for generations is beins: 
gradually reduced, and there will be very wide 
regret when the Border tenancy, referred to in 
the following cutting, is ended : — 

The pastoral farm of Midknock, on the Duke of 
Buccleuch's Eskdale estate, and situated in the 
parish of Westerkirk, Dumfriesshire, at present ten- 
anted by Mr Robert E. Moffat, J.P., has been let at 
the present rent to Mr Thomas Elliot, Greenrigg, 
Canonbie. This ends one of the very oldest ten- 
ancies in the whole of the Border counties. In 1300 
or 1802 King Robert the Bruce granted to Thomas 
Moffat the lands of Knock, and this same Thomas 
Moffat accompanied the King to the Battle of Ban- 
nockbum. Until 1607 the Mofl'ata remained lairds 
of Knock, when the lands became the property of 
the Buccleuch family. The Moffats did not cease 
their connection with Knock, or, as it is called, 
Midknock, but have remained tenants up to the 
present time. It is matter of regret to not a few 
that a connection which has continued for over 000 
years should at length be broken. 
. ♦ ♦ • 

One who was not afraid to shake up old be- 
liefs is referred to in the next cutting : — . 

There is truth in the saying that "a prophet has 
no honour in his own country." A gentleman vis- 
iting Ecclefechan, to see the birthplace of Oarlyle, 
in the course of conversation with an aged inhabit- 
ant of the village asked him if he had been ac- 
quainted with "the great Thomas Carlyle." "Oh, 
aye," replied the rustic with a touch of scorn. "I 
kent Tarn. He was a puir havering body who 
leeved in London and wr«^e books. Ah, man'' (and 
his voice became enthusiastic), "ye should have 
kent his brither Jamie, the farmer. He bred the 
^nest pigs in a' the countryside." 

DoMiNiB Sampson. 
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The Good Ohost at Annan Hall. - 

(A BORDER TALE.) 

]^1I, here yon are, dear old chapl" criee 
Will Jardine,'in his blithe, kindly way, 
ae the Sonth express steams in to the. 
station, and I step out on to the plat- 
form and Will grasps my hands in his . 
own, and tells me how "jolly glad'' he is to see ihe 
across "the Border'* at long' laist. Soon we are 
bowling along behind the spanking greys, which. 
Will requires to keep "well in hand" on acooiunt o£ 
the state of the roads. 'Tis a clinking frost, and. 
the horses' hoofs ring cheerily- as they strike the. , 
iron-bound earth. 

"By jove! I am glad you eame to-night. Maxwell," 
says Will, aa we clear the town and turn off along 
a country road, "for Kerr says that we are in for a 
thundering big snowstorm, and, should he prove to 
be a true prophet, as he generally is— awfully 
weather-wise, don't you know — why, 'we'll be snowed 
up at the Hall, I expect." 

** Really? then weaie in for quite, a typical Scot-, 
tish Christmatj!" says I. *"Twill be ever so jolly !. 
particularly to me, Will, after my seven yeaxs in 
India." 

"WeH, yes, I suppose eo, Jim, that is tf> say, pro- 
vided it does not continue too long and so do U43 out 
of our big shoot," laughs he. 

Then he adds quietly, "I say, old chap, I'm aw- 
fully s^rry that your sister would not accompany 
you — you seo. Cousin Jean would have been so 
oleased — and— and I— thought she would come." 

'*So she would, Will., but 'twas quite out of the,^ 
question, for the dear old dad could never get 
thit>ugh his Christmas work without Rose, you 
know .she's his right hand." 

"Yes," responds Will toftly, and he remains silent 
until after we swing in at a lodge gate and pass 
swiftly through what appears to be a fine park, 
plentifully ornamented with grand old ti!mber. 
Then he says: 

'*See, Jim, there's the old Hall." I can just de- 
cern the outline of a large building looming up 
darkly against the wintry eky. 

"It's an uncommon fine place," I exclaim, as a 
sharp turn brings us within view of the front of 
the mansion with its many lighted windows. 

"It is," says Will, "and it seeme a bit odd that I 
should be thus 'tooling' you up as a guest to the 
home of yowr forefathers." 

"Why. as to that, man. 'tis a far back story, 
nigh a hundred years since my poverty-etricken 
ancestors had to clear out, double quick!" 

We draw up at the entrance, and, for half a 
second I feel blinded by the light which flasheb 
forth — iiext moment I find myself in the old oak- 
hall, and there — coming tripping down the wide 
staircase — I see the fairest vision my eyes have ever 
rested upon. Yes, small, and daintily attired in 
some snowy fabric which floats lightly round her 
as she moves, Jean Redgauntlet looks a veritable 
fairy. 

"Ah, so 'tis you at last. Cousin Will!" *he cries 
in sweet, clear tones; "grandfather and I had 
begun to fear that something was amiss." 
. r"Nay, little cousin, 'twas only the London train 
an hour late," said Will. "But come, Jean, allow 
me to introduce my friend. Captain Maxwell." 
"My cousin, Miss Jean Redgauntlet, Will." 

Then a small white hand was laid in my huge 



palm, and a pair of lovely, soft grey' •yes gased 
f lankly ihto mine. . 

"How' do you do. Captain Maxwell," she said. 
"Grandfather is so sorry that ho is' unable to . w«l- 
com<^ you in 'person— he is just recovering from a 
severe attack of gout; ahd has still to keep his 
room; but, pray;"c6ffle this way and'- have what 
Cousin Will here terms 'a peg,' I' am sure you 
must be half-frozen." So saying* she led the way 
to the dining-Toom. 

Win Speedily assisted himself and me to the afore- 
menttoned "pegs,'* and ti^e three stood ohattinK 
gaily by the blazing fire, for she was charmingly 
frank titid unaffected' this pretty, childlike, littlo 
creature, who yet possessed all the true dignity of 
womanhood, and did the honours of her grand- 
fathefe house gracefully. 

Glancing at- the timepiece, then turning to Will* 
she said: "Now, Cousin Will, may I ask you to 
pilot Captain Maxwell to his quarters in the oast 
winfif— the blue rooln, two doors from your own, 'and 
facing the ^moke-room." 

"Madame la Princesse! behold thy slave flies to 
do thy bidding!" cried he gaily, making her at the 
'same time a piofound "salaam," which would have 
done credit to a turbaned Hindoo. She laughingly 
responded by dropping him a deep courtesy; then- 
how it happened we never rightly knew— 4)ut I 
fancy that her white muslin dinner dress got wafted 
into the fire by which she stood;. be that as it may» 
in a moment she was enveloi)ed in flames. 'Twas 
but the work of an instant to snatch up the great 
fur rug and wrap it firmly round her, 
- Thank God, she was very little hurt — one pretty 
arm somewhat scorched, but, beyond the -effects of 
the fright, that wae .all. 



Scene — My bedroom next morning. 

"Oh, no, no, Will, you need not fancy that I 
had been asleep and dreaming! I tell yon that I 
was as wide awake as I.ajn at this moment, and Hob 
Eliot stood there by that chair. One ium. had 
chimed, and the logs on the. hearth ^ere biasing 
cheerfully. My burned hand? w«re botherijig me a 
bit, so I could not sleep. I .sat here trying to read. 
I was startled. on hearing a deep-drawn si^b, and 
there, where that sunbeam is. dancing a jig 'on the 
carpet at this moment, 'stood a mild-looking old 
man. He was regarding me earnestly, with sor- 
rowful, pathetic eyes, which seemed fpU of a dumb 
entreaty— such as one seeb in a suppliant dog'a-^ 
when I glanced up. As to hie being an apparition, 
such, an idea never so much as cKMsed my mind— 
I remained silent through sheer surprise." -^^ 

"Oh, ah ! ^o vender," muttered Will, eyeing me 
fnrfively, as if he suspected that I had taken leave 
of my wits. ■ ; • 

Do you wish to speak with jne — can I do ought for 
you, friend, I at length enquired. 

Yes, young sir, responded he eagerly, for I am 
Hob' Eliot. Ah, you start! 'tis but n«tural, for. 
doubtless, you have heard of me, and of my sup- 
posed share in the dastardly crime oommitted with- 
in these walls— 'tis three hundred years ago this 
very night. He spoke in a low, whispering voice 
(suggestive of wind sighing through trees before 
rain.) I don't mind oonfessing that I gave a shiver,, 
ay, as I sat here by the blazing -fire, and a queer 
eerie feeling crept o'er me. 

"Alas! young sir," resumed he after. what seemed 
to be a long and solemn pause, "I also fell a vic^ 
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tim that waesome. night, as I would fain make 
known— will you, in returii, grant me* a ttevourP^- 
Lay my poor bones Tinder ttie green -^uvt in Grey- 
friar's Kirkyard, Dumfries, that my w^ry spirit 
may thus finji.rest." Here he paused for my an- 
swer. "If it be in my power^I will see tl^at yoitr 
wish ifl gratified," said I, feeling cohscious of a 
strange new ^nsation at the roots of f my 'hai»— pos- 
sibly due to the "standing on .e?i,d:',.prpee8s one 
hears of but jiever sees. ^ ^ . , 

'"Tie well! I thank you kindly, sW,"'' resumed 
he, in his thin, tremulwis Toioe. ♦"IVte On 20th 
day of December; 1602— rent day at .Annan HalU 
Over two thotusand gold pieces had b^en .duly paid 
to me — the land steward— in presence of ^is wor- 
ship the Earl. Midnight had tolled from the Bel- 
fry towei* of St Mary's Chapel across the river. 
I had taken 'good night' of my honoured, master, 
and was about to retire to my own rooms in the 
west wing when we were startled by hearing the 
sound of breaking glass." 

"Hark I 'tis robbers, Eliot," cried my lord, spring- 
ing up, and he passed speedily info the dark ante- 
room, from whence w-e gazed out 'down into the 
courtyaid— (where the rose garden is now situated, 
sir) — by the pale, ghostly moonlight ' we decerned 
several masked men. Thej were breaking their 
way into my rooms in the west wing. 

"Ah, 'tis the rents they are after! Fly, my good 
Eliot, and hide the gold in the secret chjamber, 

while I have a shot at th© d d blackguards," 

cried my lord. 

"Ah, come with me, my dear and honoured mas- 
ter. What can you do single-handed against such 
odds?" 

"Nonsense! my good Eliot; fly instantly and se- 
cure the gold ; trust to me to see to my own safety 
— besides, the first shots will doubtless rouse the 
valets. What win have oorae to the dogs that they 
give not tongue? Come, fly and secure the gold." 

"Then, with tottering steps, I hastened to do his 
bidding— mayhap 'twas cowardly to leave him — I ' 
was an aged man, past the three score years and 
ten, while he waa in his prime. Then, too, my lord 
was ever a bit masterful like, so, after dexiositing 
the gold beside much treasure already concealed in 
the secret chamber, >I- returned to the top o* the 
turret etaircae^.' and"^Bere«I 8t66d me to hearken 
if haply I might hear ought of my dear master the 
Earl. Alas! waes me! I heard loud voices and 
hasty footsteps. 

• " 'Where can the little ould divel have hid him- 
self and the money bag?' cried one. 

"'Beelzebub only knows!' shouted another. 

"'I'll split his thrapple for hiin as I have done 
for his toaster,' yelled ' a third. "I halted to hear 
no more ; nay,. I • e'en hied m* back to the. .red- 
room and crept me:ii).bs6ide the.tceaspre.aQd closed 
the panel after me: ay, .and by so doing I shut me' 
in a living tomb. Nought knew I of how ibe spring 
worked from within:"' These last Words were ut-* 
tered faintly? as my visitor began to fade a^ay be-j 
fore my astonished gaze. "Ben^ember the red-rjoom.., 
the thirteenth .papel. press the centre rose!" ^re 
the la«t words '•eached my ears "he was gone. * 

"Well, well, really!" said Will, «lowly, regarding 
me the while with an anxious expression. • "f think 
.Tim, my dear fellow, that we had much better say- 
nothing to Jean or any one of your— your noctumj^l' 
visitor. It might cause 'a ghosit scare' among the 
women ktnd, don't you see;"' 

"Oh» all- right, just a«? you. please. Will,"- replied 
T, feeling pretty considerably nettled all the same 



—one does tipt' like to see 'that one's best- chum 
thinks. one has gone mad .ri^ht. off hand. 

Thus, with the foregoing understanding of my be- 
ing silent on the subject of Hob Eliot's visit, we 
proceed down-stairs to the breakfast room. ~ ^ 

If I {idmired Miss Redgauntlet by lamjj-light the 
night before,' I admirred her ten times more nowj ' 
as I saw her in the clear light of day. Then, how 
true is the eaying that "a fellow feeling makes Wi 
wondrous kind !** By the time we had exchanged 
tendei- enquiries as to our lespective burns, we were 
on the footing of old friends, and we were soon all 
three seatjdd at the table. When Miss Redgauntlet 
had dispensed the tea and coffee she turned to her 
cousin and said: 

• "By the way. Will, who is the dear little old 
man, and when did he arrive? He came wandering 
into my boudoir last night, or I ought rather to 
say this morning, for the clock had chimed one a.m. 
I was sitting by the fire with Fido on my lap try- 
ing to read, when the door opened quietly and 
there he stood, looking such a quaint figure in his 
blue ooat, with large brass buttons, knee-breieches, 
grey-wool hose, and buckled shoes, and his long 
silvery locks flowing over his shoulders. I lasked 
if he wera looking for any one, but he merely, shook 
his head, and, smilingly, gently withdrew. P^do 
never so much as offered to bark at him, which was 
wonderful you know. Who is he?" 

"Good heavens! why this ia passing strange," 
ejaculated Will, looking utterly bewildered, las he 
glanced from his cousin to me, and back ag^in to 
her. 

Finally, he turned to me and said: * 

"Well. .Tim, I think you had better tell Jeian all 
about it." 

I did, reader, with the result that we three 
promptly explored the red-room — a lumber, room 
in the old disused wing of the mansion. We dis- 
covered the secret panel, which, though a bit stiff, 
soon flew open and revealed to our gaze the muety 
recess, where for two hundred years the skeleton 
of faithful Hob Eliot had reposed beside much 
treasure, and the bag of gold pieces he had placed 
there ! 

Need I say that his wish was duly granted j? His 
honoured bones rest in Greyfriar's Kirkyard, «nd hu 
memory is "green" in our hearts to-day^ as it well 
may be. for did he not "smooth the path" for two 
loving couples? 

Christmas Day was glorious, for the "snow king" 
had robed the earth in a vestment that scintil- 
lated bewitchingly in the sunshine, and by New 
Year's Day my father and sister had arrived, and 
' "good cheei*" abounded oiitside and in, for, rich and 
•poor alike at Annan Half.. 

Then at Easter.come the double wedding ji^ Grey- 
friar^s Kirk, Djimfrie^. I need not say that Will 
.Tardiiie'and niy sister weretW onie "happy couple."' 
'Teart Redgauntlet' Atfd T the othei*, who paused to 
lay flowers on the grave of faithful Hob Eliot. 

• • .. • -. .T. H. S.. 

From tfie. time tliat.the mother binds tlie 
child's head, till the moment that some kind 
assistant wipes 'the death-damp from the brow 
.of the dyiner, we cannot exist without mutual 
help. All, theref9ve, that need aid, have right 
to ask it of their fellpw mortaLs ; no one who' 
has the ppw^r of gr'ranting can refuse it without 
guilt.- "Black Dwarf." 
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br Naihaiitel ^atersob's Qardeii at 
Galashiels. 

I N the month of June last there appeared 
in the pages of the Bordbr Maoazinb 
(pp. 101-1 Off) a biographical sketch 
of that worthy grandson of Sir Walter 
Scott's "Old Mortality," Dr Nathaniel Pater- 
son. I then endeavoured to give the main 
particulars of his life — a life full of stirring and 
interesting incidents, and one the remembrance 
of which is still held in esteem by many, both 
in the south and west of Scotland. In Gala- 
shiels especially, where the first twelve years of 



the heritors by Dr Douglas, then pariah minui- 
ter, as regarded the ruinous condition of both 
church and manse. Dr Douglas, who was for 
fifty years minister of Galashiels, and greatly 
beloved by his flock, was in his seventy-third 
year when he died, in November, 1820, having 
been blind and paralysed for some time pre- 
viously. The garden would naturally suffer in 
such circumstances — indeed, when Dr Paterson 
next took pos.session it was said to be "fast re- 
turning to a state of nature." Doubtless it 
was with this in his mind that Dr Paterson 
wrote in "The Manse Garden" as follows: — 
"When yoTir predecessor was about to leave the 
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his ministry were spent, his memory is still 
green ; and I now propose to say something re- 
garding his garden — the old manse garden — 
which was the chief factor in enabling him to 
write the well-known book bearing the title of 
"The Manse Garden." Fortunately, the old 
manse garden is still preserved; not only so, 
but it also still retains many of the features 
which owe their existence to his good taste and 
cultural skill, and it furnishes an illustration 
of the rules laid down in his once widely-known 
book. 

The present Parish Church of Galashiels was 
erected in 1812, and about the same time a new 
manse was built, after repeated complaints to 



world, he either had the fruits of the upper 
paradise in view, and cared less for the lower ; 
or being imfit, through age or lingering dis- 
ease, for the oversight of his affairs, the stew- 
ardship devolved upon his wife : and what heart 
to the garden could she find amidst flowers that 
seemed the ghosts of bygone summers, and 
fruits that had a savour of widowhood?" We 
can, therefore, well believe that when Dr Pat- 
erson was at length settled, in 1821, amongst 
tlie first things to be looked to would be the 
state of the garden. Not only was this re- 
creation of gardening followed because of his 
love for trees and shrubs and flowers, but he 
found the outdoor exercise to be very beneficial 
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as regarded his health. "I recommend the 
work of the garden," he said, "which effectually 
sets the mind upon a new train of ideas, whilst 
it giv6i5 salutary play to. all the bodily func- 
tions." The social and moral effects, also, of 
a love for flowers, even on the humblest posses- 
sor of a little bit of a garden, are earnestly and 
repeatedly enforced. Thus, in the preface to 
his first edition, he says : "When home is ren- 
dered more attractive, the market-gill will be 
forsaken for charms more enduring, as they are 
also more endearing and better for both soul 
and body. And, oh, what profusion of roses 
and ripe fruits, dry gravel and shining laurels. 



the end of 1833, and in 1834 Mr Veitch, after- 
wards Dr Veitch of St Cuthbert's, Eklinburgh, 
was presented to the living. He remained in 
Galashiels for some seven years only, and was 
succeeded in 1841 by Dr Phin, who jfor the next 
twenty-nine years continued minister of the 
parish. In 1870 Dr Phin was appointed Con- 
vener of the Home Mission Scheme of the 
Church of Scotland, and in 1871 Dr Paton J. 
Gloag became minister of the parish. The 
manse garden was thus in the care, first of Dr 
Veitch and then of Dr Phin for some thirty-six 
years, and on the whole seems to have been 
kept in fairly good condition. On Dr Gloag's 
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might be had for a thousandth part of the 
price given for drams, which cause at market- 
places needless stay, and vain or silly bar- 
gains, together with the growing vice which 
ruins all I" Is it too much to say that all this 
is just as applicable now as it was more than 
half a century ago? 

It is comparatively easy, even at this distant 
date, to note how the advice given in " The 
Manse Garden" and the author's own practice 
closely agreed. Several instances of ttiis will 
be given immediately. Meanwhile, the posses- 
sors of the garden, from Dr Paterson's time to 
the present, may be noted. Dr Paterson left 
Galashiels for St Andrew's Church, Glasgow, at 



appointment to the parish, however, it was 
deemed advisable to build a new manse, which 
was erected on a different part Of the glebe, 
and in a higher elevation, "as if more suitable," 
it has been remarked, "for one whose function 
it is to overlook the parish." The old manse 
and garden then became the property of Wil- 
liam Haldane, Esq., who spent a considerable 
sum in enlarging and improving both house and 
grounds, and who gave the place the name 
which it now bears of "The Grange." And here 
I would acknowledge the kindness of the pres- 
ent owner. Miss Haldane, in permitting me to 
inspect the garden, and in pointing out to me 
tliose various features which carrv one bad 
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imapriDation to the time of Dr Nathaniel Pater- 
Ron. For, after all, he may be said to have 
made the garden what it is ; and it has been ■ 
the endeavour of Miss Haklane, as it was of her 
late brother, to conserve all that was character- 
istic of it, — a labour of love in which Mr Thom- 
son, the very capable gardener at The Grange, 
has ably assisted, besides adding several fea- 
tures all his own. 

The high wall round the garden, effectually 
shutting out intruders, four-footed and other- 
wise, recalls Dr Paterson^s words, "Have no 
quarrel with your heritors, and you will have 
a capital garden wall;" and, again, "A garden 
lying open to hares, rabbits, hens, dogs, and 
cats is truly nonsense." So, having cast an ad- 
miring glance on the outside of the stately wall, 
one outers to find meeting th^ eye on the inner 
side pears and apples, plums and apricots, 
as well as cherries and other wall fruits, all 
as recommended in the reverend gentleman's 
treatise on gardening. But one*s attention is 
soon arrested by the numerous holly trees set 
here and there all over tbe grounds, and the 
opening sentence of ''The Manse Garden" is re- 
called, ''Of all the trees of the forest, the native 
holly is the most interesting and beautiful." 
Here are found several varieties of this favour- 
ite — green and golden and variegated^-all in 
vigorous health and giving pleasure when de- 
ciduous trees are leafless. Nor were the birds 
of the air forgot, for the holly to this tender- 
hearted man had the furthei' recommendation 
that, '•.shielding its songsters from the hawk, 
it shelters them in the storm, and feeds them 
A\ith its fruit when other trees are bare:" "It 
does one's heart good," he proceeds, "to -see the 
linmble l)lackbird picking a red berry amidst . 
the falling* snow," — ^^vhich appeals to onB as a 
beautiful painting or a fine poem does. Yet, 
although he urges that "the holly must be your 
sheet-anchor," other trees are not excluded, for 
presently we meet with the following eloquent 
passage : "Amidst the shining hollies may stand 
the flowering lime, with its accompaniment of 
bees ; the mountain ash, l3ending under its ver- 
milion clusters ; the shady plane, with its chat- 
tering magpies ; the early-budding poplar, giv- 
ing notice of the spring ; the' walnut, of sweet-' 
scented leaves, and whatever else may please 
your fancy." All the trees here enumerated 
are still growing in this old manse garden, 
nlanted by his Own hands, besides many others. 
V lovely copper b6ech, for instance, still de- 
lights the eye every summer by its blaze of 
( olour, as it did in Dr Paterson's time. A fine 
( vpiess is yet pointed out because of its grace- 
f'.d outlines. A venerable yew, whose origin 



must go further back than Dr Paterson's day, 
recalls by its large and handsome proportions 
euch examples as the Whittinghame yew or the 
still finer Ormiston specimen. The planting of 
trees was Dr Paterson's great delight, as it 
was of Sir Walter Scott and Lord Cockbum, not 
.to mention otliers ; and this manse garden did 
not afford scope .enough for his arbpricultu^al 
energies, which overflowed to the estate of Grala 
adjoining, many of the stately trees now found 
there having been planted by, hifla. But in 
"The Manse Garden," though commending 
other trees, he always harks back to his fav- 
ourite, the holly. We have seen how he speaks 
of it as a sanctuary for birds ; now another use 
is found for it. "When partial concealment is 
the object," he says, "the holly fulfils the in- 
tention of the planter."^ And here is an illus- 
tration, in the form of a tall holly hedge, 
planted by him to screen ' thie fruit and Vege- 
table garden from the view of the inmates of 
the manse. This hedge is 'now about eighteen 
feet in height, and would have been still higher 
had it not been cut over at the top in order 
to increase the growth near the ground, where 
the branches were beginning" to decay. The 
holly hedge is one of the sights of The Grange, 
and vividly recalls the mind that planned and 
the hand that plantefl it when last century was 
young. And here, too, behind the holly hedge, 
are his espaliers, minute instructions for the 
erection of which are given in "The lkfo,nse 
Garden," with a hint as to their superiority to 
standard trees. And so one might go over 
many other features of the garden, all leadin^r 
up to the conclusion that had it not been for 
the experience gained here "The Manse Garden"" 
could never have l^een written, for the one 
eiri bodies and illustrates the teaching of the 
other. As a further example of this, we read 
in "The Manse Garden" as follows: — "Along 
with the hollies lay in a small stock of Portugal 
laurels at threepence each, common laurels at 
half so much, variegated hollies at sixpence, a 
few of the arborvitce, laiurustinus, afbutus, and 
juniper." That such had been exactly th^ 
course followed by himself we have now abund- 
ant evidence 'in this old manse garden. 

Much has been done, of course, during the 
last thirty years to add to the amenity of the 
garden. Rockwork has here and there been 
introduced ; additional shrubs and trees have 
been planted ; a neat and comfortable summer- 
house has been built on a sloping bank : while 
a well-filled conservatory is at once a pleasant 
and a useful feature. But thdfact that it is 
Dr Paterson's old manse garden, though now 
"secularised," has never been forgot, and one 
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caD but devoutly hope that it will long con- 
tinue to preserve the name and the fame of 
one who was in truth a faithful labourer in the 
Lord's vineyard, though he at one time feared 
that some might think he possessed too great a 
leaning to his own. 

. It has been said above that the memory of 
Dr Paterson is yet green in his first parish. All 
that has now been told of the loving care still 
bestowed on the old manse garden goes to sub- 
stantiate this. But, in addition, a very pleas- 
ing instance may now be related. In 1836, 
when the first* edition of "The Manse Garden'* 
appeared, Dr Pat«rsou presented a copy, in- 
scribed with his own hand, to a lady. This 
copy is still carefully preserved by a son of the 
original possessor. Further, Dr Paterson on 
one occasion carried in his pocket to The Rink 
a tiny white peony, and requested that it should 
be planted in the garden there. After sundry 
vicissitudes, this peony is now a tall flourishing 
plant at Oaklea, where it is carefiiUy tended by 
the same gentleman who now possesses the copy 
of "The Manse Garden" just referred to. 

Time was when "The Manse Garden" was 
known and used far and wide as an authority 
on what is called cottage or villa gardening. 
In this connection the present minister of Gala- 
shiels had a curious experience, the particulars 
of which I am here permitted to give. When 
travelling in the East two years ago, and on 
hia i»ay to Constantinople, Dr Hunter made ac- 
quaintance with an official connected with the 
Briti^ Consulate there, a native of the Chan- 
nel Islands, who had never visited Scotland. 
The minister was aske«l to stay with this friend 
at a house half-way up the Bosphorus, in as 
lovely a situation as could well be imagineil. 
The garden behind the house was an object of 
much care, and- was under the charge of a 
Greek. The minister asked what guide was 
used in giving instructions, and received for 
answer, "I go by an old l)ook called The Manse 
Garden.' " The friend's astonishment was 
great to learn that it had been written by a 
predecessor, but not less than the minister's 
to find his predecessor's book used as an auth- 
ority within the dominions of the Sultan. 

A few words may be added, in conclusion, re- 
garding the old church in which Dr Nathaniel 
Paterson ministered, and which is still used 
regularly for divine service as the church of the 
parish, though overshadowed by the handsome 
modern St Paul's. This latter church was 
opened for worship in November, 1881, ten 
years after Dr Gloag's settlement in the par- 
ish. The Rev. Dr Hunter, who was inducted 
in 1892, continues, with the help. of an assist- 



ant, to minister in both churches. The old 
church, described as "a semi-Gothic structure," 
is a characteristic landmark of the town, and 
Mr T. Craifij-Brown, in his "History of Selkirk- 
shire," remarks that its square, red clock-tower 
"is still a familiar and cherished object to the 
eyes of old Galaleans." The ancient Tolbooth 
of Galashiels, demolished so lately as June, 
1880, when it was tottering to its fall, rendered 
several services in its day, and amongst them 
was giving the use of its bell to call the wor- 
shippers to the Parish Church. In Dr Pater- 
son's time the church had no bell, and we are 
told that "it was the custom for the beadle to 
announce divine service by ringing the Tol- 
booth bell, and then to cross over to the church 
to carrj' up the Bible." The jougs of this old 
Parish Church in 1851 were handSi over to the 
custody of the Scottish Antiquarian Society. 
One wonders at what date and on what occasion 
they were last used. 

J. Lindsay. 




Corner Stones of Womanly Character. 

*T was a Liverpool merchant who wrote 
that delightful booklet on Birkhill; 
now an Edinburgh lady, resident in 
Liverpool, Mrs Katharine Burr ill, 
who also knows and loves the Borders well has 
woven into a volume some wholesome and al- 
together wise and sensible Talks with Girls, 
which are pu>)lished by Dent & Co., London, 
under the title "Corner Stones." The meaning 
of the title is not at first apparent until it is 
read right through ; it is a most suitable one — 
* Corner Stones" — that our daughters may be 
as Corner Stones, polished after the similitude 
of a palace. Mrs Burrill, who was lately re- 
sident at Overshiels, near Stow, ha*s also re- 
sided at Laidlawstiel on Tweedside ; knows the 
district well, also Scott's "Journal," Lockhart's 
"Life," and the novels, to which frequent refer- 
ence is made. The book reminds one now and 
again of Timothy Titcomb's "Letters to Young 
Men Single and Married," or Lo rimer's "Letters 
of a Self-Made Merchant to His Son," but Mrs 
Burrill's book has a quality all its own. Some 
of these papers appeared in "Chambers's 
Journal" for 1904, as "Talks with Girls." They 
well deserved republication, and the reading by 
every maiden and youth in the land, for the 
hook is as good for young men as maidens. 



Many years of deserved happiness are, I trust, 
before you. — " The Antiquary." 
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The Third Edition of Mrs Garden's 
Memorials of James Hogg. 

I HEN Sir Walter Scott made that 
ballad-huuting expeditiou up 
Yarrow and Et trick with John 
Leyden he halted at Wil- 
liam Laidla^^'s at Blackhouse, on Douglas 
Burn, when the poet fanner produced *'Auld 
Maitland/' which Scott began to read with 
fire and fervour, now and again interrupted by 
exclamations from Leyden. Laidlaw was in- 
debted to his friend James Hogg for the ballad, 
he had taken it down from the recitation of 
his mother and an uncle. The company had a 
delightful time with Hogg a little later. What 
a journey that was, as related in a still unpub-* 
lished manuscript by Laidlaw ; they went past 
Dryhope, on to Henderland, which was visited, 
and then to Chapelhope. Scott's servant, an 
Englishman, convulsed them all by asking 
where the people who lived there "got their 
necessaries." Laidlaw conducted the party, 
single file, across the Braidheids into Ettrick, 
where they landed* at his cousins', Walter and 
George Brydon of Kamsaycleuch. Hogg was 
sent for, and brought a precious bundle of 
manuscript, 'the penmanship done with more 
care than ever the poet bestowed on anything 
before, and neatly stitched together." Laid- 
law never saw the "Shirra" happier, and he 
never spent a merrier evening. Hogg and Scott 
eclipsed each other as mimics and story-tellers, 
and it was between two and three a.m. before 
the fun was over. 

Let no one take their impressions of James 
Hogg from Mrs Oliphant's "William Blackwood 
& Sons," or from the Shepherd, in the ''Noctes." 
Blackwood did write sometimes under strong 
irritation. For instance: "You are so utterly 
ignorant of business, that it is quite unneces- 
sary for me to attempt to show you, how com- 
pletely you have misunderstood everything." 
But when Blackwood was in trouble about the 
editors of the first series of his magazine, 
Thomas Pr ingle, and Cleghorn, it was to Hogg 
he appealed, and it is generally conceded that 
the inception, and a large portion of the author- 
ship of the famous "Chaldee Manuscript" must 
be ascribed to him. Wilson and Lockhart did 
inake him a stalking horse iu the "Noctes;" 
they put better and worse things in his mouth 
than came from the tongue of any shepherd 
either before or since. 

It is gratifying to observe that a third edi- 
tion has been called for of "Memorials of James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd," edited by his 
daughter, Mrs Garden. There is an introduc- 



tion by Sir George Douglas, Bart., in which he 
mentions that the fresh matter consista of the 
Reminiscences of Hogg, contributed to the Bor- 
der Magazine in 1897, some fresh letters from 
and to him, and a brief notice of his wife, Mar- 
garet Phillips. The Reminiscences are vouched 
for by Mrs Garden as having been written by 
one who knew him well, and would have been 
incorporated in the "Memorials" had the mat- 
erial come earlier to hand. The new letters 
printed from Blackwood are of a most friendly 
character. He mentions how w^ell he likes the 
"Brownie," and "The Stuarts of Appin," too, 
stories by Hogg. Then Hogg, writing to his 
wife from London in 1832, seems to have been 
much taken out and very gay. For instance, 
ho says, "I dined with Sir George [WarrenderJ 
the other, day, with two earls, two lords, and 
seven Scottidi baronets, and. felt just as much 
at home as if I had been at Sunhope or White- 
hope." James Cochrane, the publisher, in 1835 
made a handsome offer for a proposed "Young 
Lady's Sabbath Companion ;'' we presume thts 
failure of the publisher brought that and other 
schemes to an untimely end. Then the Ekirl of 
Buchan in 1819 invites Hogg to the dedication 
ot the colossal W^alljkce Statue on Bemersyde 
Hill, "on the top of the rocking-stone hill at 
Dryburgh, which looks over the monument of 
the Bard of Ednam on the Bass Hill below on 
the plain. I am desirous that upon this oc- 
casion, as well as at E<luam the same day, 1 
may have the pleasure of Mr James Hogg's 
company, whose 'Queen's Wake," and oUier 
specimens of his poetic genius and taste, entitle 
him to this distinction. ... I hope he wilK 
oome a day or two sooner than the anniversay, 
that he may, like his predecessor, RobertrBums, 
sit upon the ruins of Dryburgh Abbey, and 
feed upon the classic scenery that surrounds it 
on the pastoral banks of Thomson's pure 
stream." 

All who wish a correct picture of James Hogg 
must find it here, rather than in the "iNoctes ;" 
and Professor Veitch, Sir George Douglas, and 
Mrs Garden all do their part in the revelation. 
The book must remain the standard biography 
cf the Ettrick Shepherd. The publisher is 
Alexander Gardner, Paisley. 



Credit me, friend, it hath been ever thus^ . 

Since the ark rested on Mount Ararat : 

False man hath sworn, and woman hath be- 
lieved — 

Repented and reproached, and tiieii belieyed 
once more. 

Motto (Fortune* of Nigel.) 
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